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By  Roy  is  aco  wrrz 
and  SARAH  HONIG 
Post  Political  Staff 

TCL  AVTV.  -  Likud  leader  Yitzhak 
Shamir  is  due  to  take  office  as  prime 
minister  today,  pending  resolution 
of  the  dispute  between  the  Labour 
Party  and  the  Likud  over  the  future 
of  former  finance  and  justice  minis¬ 
ter  Yitzhak  Moda’i. 

Shamir  and  outgoing  Prime  Minis- 
ter  Shimon  Peres,  who  met  Friday 
and  wQl  meet  again  this  morning;  are 
dose  to  an  agreement  whereby  Mod¬ 
a’i  will  join  the  government  as 
nrinister-withont-poitfolio.  Labour 
sources  said  last  night  That  solution 
had  been  promoted  energetically 
over  the  past  few  days'  by  Com¬ 
munications  Minister  Amnon 
Rubinstein. 

It.  still  has  to  be  approved  by  the 
Labour  cabinet  ministers,  who  de¬ 
manded  after  their  previous  meeting 
last  Friday  that  Moda’i  be  excluded 
from  the  cabinet  for  the  time  being. 
The  sources  predicted  that  the  minis¬ 
ters  would  accept  the  compromise, 
though  unwSfingly. 

Shamir  reportedly  told  Peres  that 
he  Mderstood  Labour's  problems  in* 
having  Moda'i  return  to  a  portfolio 
in  which  he  would  need  to  be  in 
contact  with  Labour  mimsteis.  De¬ 
spite  that,  Shamir  Insisted  that  he 
retain  the  right  to  appoint  Likud 
ministers  as  he  saw  fit. 

The  dispute  over  Moda’i  is  the 
major  obstade  to  the  establishment 


nr  gove 
[Likud’s 


has  received  Likud’s  commitment  on 
a  few  issues,  such  as  its  demands  for 
cooperation  on  economic  matters, 
while  other  demands,  mainly  con¬ 
cerning  people  and  posts,  will 
apparently  be  deferred  until  after 
rotation. 

The  Knesset  has  been  convened 
for  3  p.tn.  today  to  debate  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  second  televirion  chan¬ 
nel  “and  other  business.”  Shamir’s 
submission  of  his  government  will 
fall  into  tbe  latter  category. 

This  morning's  Shamir-Peres 
meeting  will  be  followed  by  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Labour  ministers.  If  the 
proposed  solution  to  the  Moda’i  dis¬ 
pute  is  approved-  indu ding  by  Mod¬ 
a'i  himself  -  a  joing  Laboux-Iikud 
delegation  will  meet  with  President 
Herzog  and  propose  that  Shamir  be 
charged  with  forming  a  government. 

liberal  sonrees  indicated  to  The 
Jerusalem  Post  that  Moda'i  may  not 
be  averse  to  returning  without  port¬ 
folio  to  the  government  for  the  time 
being,  although  this  is  certainly  a 
demotion  for  aim.  The  sources  say 
that  he  prefers  to  put  his  foot  in  the 
cabinet  door  again  and  then  play  it 
from  there.  However,  Moda’i  mm- 
sdf  was  not  available  for  comment 
lastnight. 

Sonrees  in  both  large  parties  refer¬ 
red  last  night  to  accusations  within 
each  party  against  its  leader  of  hav¬ 
ing  pot  on  a  mock  fight  with  the 
other  party,  while  foe  deal  between 
them  had  been  rigged  in  advance. 


r  Wars’ 

ders  were  near 
act  to  destroy 
nuclear  weapons 


Gorbachev  and  Reagan  meet  with  only  their  translators  present.  . 

It’s  back  to  zero  on  Jewish 
emigration  now,  say  activists 


By  WALTER  kUGBY 

Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
and  agencies 

WASHINGTON.  -  President 
Reagan  and  Soviet  leader  Gor¬ 
bachev  ended  their  summit  in 
disappointment  over  a  dispute 
concerning  the  American  “Star 
Wars”  programme. 

The  twp  leaders  meeting  in 
Reykjavik,  Iceland,  were  on  the 
verge  of  an  agreement  Sunday  to 
destroy  all  their  offensive  nuc¬ 
lear  weapons  over  the  next  10 
years. 

The  disagreement  involved  foe 
Soviets’  insistence  that  research  on 
the  anti-missile  system  be  confined 
to  laboratory  work.  Reagan  de¬ 
clared,  'This  we  could  not  and  will 
not  do.” 

Gorbachev  said  that  he  made 
“very  serious,  unprecedented  con¬ 
cessions  and  accepted  compromises 
that  axe  unprecedented.”  But  he 
said  there  was  a  “rupture”  over  U.S. 
insistence  on  being  allowed  to  test 
space  weapons  outside  foe  labora¬ 
tory,  and  “it  would  have  taken  a 
madman  to  accept  that.” 


Reagan  said  the  U.S.  had  made 
“the  brat  offer  ever”  to  the  Soviets. 
Reagan,  who  returned  to  Washing¬ 
ton  late  Sunday,  scheduled  a  report 
to  foe  American  people  last  night 
from  the  White  House. 

The  Iceland  impasse  was  so  com¬ 
plete  that  the  leaders  did  not  set  a 
date  for  a  third  superpower  meeting, 
and  the  future  of  arras  control  talks 
was  left  in  doubt. 

Gorbachev  toM  reporters,  “The 
Americans  came  to  this  meeting 
empty  handed.” 

George  Arbatov,  .head  of  Mos¬ 
cow's  Institute  for  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  and  one  of  the  most  author¬ 
itative  Soviet  spokesman  attending 
the  Reikavik  summit,  said  that  de¬ 
spite  foe  failure  of  the  talks  foe 
Soviet  leadership  is  “not  despon¬ 
dent.” 

In  comments  to  The  Jerusalem 
Post  after  Reagan  and  Gorbachev 
announced  failure  of  their  two  days 
of  intensive  negotiations,  Arbatov 
added,  “We  feel  (foe  meeting)  was 
for  us  a  no-Iose  situation.  I  think  foe 
results  will  make  the  case  for  dis¬ 
armament  stronger.” 

(Continued  on  back  pagel 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter  •* 
Princess  Juliana  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  and  her  husband  Pnnoe  Bern- 
hard  aie  scheduled  to  arrive  in 
Israel  this  afternoon  on  a  eight-day 
visit  as  guests  of  foe  Jewish  Natiopal 
'jPWA  _l : 

-  -JNFbead  QavMRivEriJstohmpt  a 
dinnerintbeirhonDurthiseveBiBgat 
the  King  David  Tiotel  in  Jerusalem 
Tomorrow  foe  royal  couple  is  sche¬ 
duled  to  travel  to  Galilee  to 
dedicate  a  'forest  named  for  their 


eldest  daughter.  Queen  Beatrix.  The 
forest  was  planted  in.  an  area  desig¬ 
nated  as  a  forest jneaove  60yans  ago 
by  foe  British  Mandatory  govern¬ 
ment. 

.;  Durmg  the  comae  of  their  sfey  foe 
Thhcb  joyals  are  pfenmng^to  visit 
Kibhutr  Sde  Neherma  near  Kiiyat 

SJjmpBS-.  T^p  kfobutzi  settled  in 
1940  ;by  Dutch  immigrants,  was 
named  after  Nehemia  De  Lima,  who 
was  president  of  the  JNF  in  Holland 
during  the  1920s  arid  1930s. . 


By  WALTER  RUBY 

Jerusalem  Pori  Correspondent 
REYKJAVIK.  -  Jewish  activists 
and  relatives  of  refuseniks  expressed 
rfkappntntment  at  the  feilure  of  U.S.- 
Soviet  talks,  and  at  least  one  blamed 
the  USSR  for  linking  foe  emigration 
of  Soviet  Jews  to  foe  outcome  of 
arms- cut  talks. 

Alexander  Slepak,  whose  parents, 
Vladimir  and  Masha  Slepak,  were 
rumoured  to  be  at  foe  top  of  a  list  of 
long-term  refuseniks  whom  U.S. 
negotiators  urged  their  Soviet  coun¬ 
terparts  to  free,  told  The  Jerusalem 
Post:  “I  came  to  Reykjavik  with  the 
very  strong  feeling  that  I  would  be 
travelling  from  here  to  Vienna  to 
meet,  my  father  coming  out  of  foe 
•Soviet  Union.  Now,  instead,  we  are 
back  to  pound  zero,  and  w®  have  to 
start  again  from  scratch.” 

Asked  if  he  blames  President 
Reagan  for  not  being  wilhngto  com-, 
promise  on  his  Strategic  Defence 


Local  Arabs  are  disturbed  by 


By  ELAINE  RUTH  FLETCHER 

Israeli  Arab  leaders  have  voiced 
regret  over  the  imminent  replace¬ 
ment  of  Ezer  Weizman  by.  Likud 
hardliner  Mosbe  Arens  in  the  min¬ 
isterial  post  coordinating  Arab 
affairs,  and  express  concern  abput  ; 
the  policy  changes  that  rotation  may  . 
herald- 

The  leaders,  interviewed  last 
week,  said  there  is  a  widespread 
feeling  that  foe  last  two  years  have 
been,  foe  best  fbrthe  Arabs  of  Israel, 
who  now  form  a17  per  cent  of  the 
population  within  foie  Green  Line. . 

Weizman  andhis  staff  are  credited 
with  shaping  what  one  leader  caQed 
a  “new  era”  of  Arabhgovenmient 
relations.  '  . 

“Even  foe  extremists  among, ns 
recognize  now  that  this  was  the  only 
government  that  dealt  ^  respectfully 


.with  Arab  Israelis  and  their  prob¬ 
lems,” -said  Riad  Kabba,  mukhtnr 
and  former  chairman  of  foe  Baita'a 
municipal  council  in  foe  Triangle. 

-  Tn  all  the  world  there  was  no 
minister  .that  deak  with  die  issues  of 
Arab  .  Israelis  like  Weizman,”  de¬ 
clared  Ahmad  Abu  Asbah,  deputy 
chairman  cif  foe  Association  of  Local 

•  Seri  Analysis 
•  "  ■  ;  Pnge2  :  — 

Authorities  and  a  member  of  the 
national  secretariat  of  foe  Arab  Loc¬ 
al  Councils  Association. 

“There’s  no  Jew-who  can come  in 
places  of  Weizman  who  will  possess 
foe  same  positive  positions  or  good 
intentions,”  Asbah  added,  saying  he 
strenuonsly  opposes  Arens’s 
appointment. 


to  prevent  the  switch 


ByDAVnUtUDGE  1 
NAZARETH.  -  The  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Arab  Local  Councils  urged 
President  Herzog  arid  Premier  Shi¬ 
mon  Peres  on:  Sunday  fo  do  aH  in 
their  power  to  ensure  Ezer  Weizman 
remains  minister  for  Arab  .affairs 
after  the  rotation. ; 

.-The  appeal  by  the  heads  of  foe  46 
local  councils  -  representing  600,000 
Israeli  Arabs  -  was  wired  to  Herzog 
arid  Peres  following  a  meeting  to  foe 
association’s  secretariat 
Weizman  had  ‘-acted  with  integri¬ 
ty  and  made  a  positive  contribution 
to  Arab-Jewtsn  coexistence,”  the 


telegram  raid.  The  Arab  readers  said 
foe  work  of  Weizman  and  his  advis¬ 
er,  Yosef  Ginat,  had  opened  a  new 
chapter  iri  the,  history  of  relations 
between  foe  two  communities. 

He  was  the  first  minister  since  fo  e 
establishment  of  the  state  to  do  more 
than  rive  a  sympathetic 'ear  to  the 
raraenArabs  ana  their  problems,  it 
asserted. 

“We  believe  that  Weizman  is  the 
best  and  only  minister  for  this  job,” 
said  Assaa  Azaizeh,  bead  of 
Dabomiyeh,  near  Nazareth,  and  a 
jpember-  of  foe  association’s  secre¬ 
tariat.  ' 


Arab  leaders  say  foax  one  of  foe 
biggest  changes  in  the  past  two  years 
has  been  in  foe  level  of  access  they 
have  to  government  officials. 

“The  problems  of  Arabs  were 
dedt  with  at  a  very  high  level,”  said 
Mohammed  Ghanam,  chairman  of 
the  Sakhnin  local  council. 

“We  felt  that  .  Weizman  entered 
foe  Arab  house,  to  get  to  know  us 
and  our  problems.  ” 

Prior  to  Weizman’s  tenure,  many 
matters  were  funnriled' through  five 
district  brandies  of  foe  Arab  Affairs 
Office,  said  Yosef  Ginat,  Weizman’s 
senior  assistant. 

Those  branches  were  closed, 
Ginat  said,  eliminating  bureaucracy. 
Weizman,  Ginat,  and  other  top  offi¬ 
cials  then  went  out  into  the  field  to 

(Continued  on  page  4) 

Dutch  premier  and 
wife  nab  thieves 
afterchase 

ROTTERDAM,  Netherlands  (AP). 
-  Dutch  Premier  Ruud  Lubbers  and 
his  wife  caught  a  pair  of  suspected 
burglars  after  a  two-kfiometre  chase 
by  car  and  on  foot,  poficesaid  yester¬ 
day. 

The  episode  began  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  when.  Ria  Lubbers,  foe  pre¬ 
mier's  wife,' saw  two  men  smashing  a 
window  of  her  car  parked  outside  foe 
couple’s  home,  a  police  spokesman 


Iran  shells  Basra  again 

NICOSIA  (AP).  ^.Iraman  guimcrs  News .  Agency,  Ima,  _  monitored  in 
yesterday  were  reported  Nicosia,  said  foe  sbetfing  of  “econo- 

started  a  48- hour  ;  -mic  and  military  targets’  around  foe 

Basra,  Iraq’s  second  ia^gt  .  ■/■/»».  heavily  battered  southern  port  aty 

foe  second  time  in  a  •  in  retaliation  for  Iraqi  air  raids 

Iran's  official  Iranian  cities  on  Sunday- 


After  calling  her  husband,  Mrs. 
Lubbers  ran  outside,  followed  by  foe 
premier.  The  two  men,  who  were 
lling  the  radio  from  foe  car,  rani 


Lubbers  and  his  wife  got  into  foe; 
car  and.  after  driving  for  a  few  mi-' 
notes,  saw  the  men  running  toward  a. 
golf  course.  • 

The  47-year-old  premier,  an  avid’ 
.field  hockey  player,  left  the  car  and 
chased  foe  men  through  the  rough 
along  the  course’s  ninth  hole.  The 
suspects  were  arrested  at  foe  golf 
course  by  police. 

The  suspects  were  being  held  on 
suspicion  of  burglary,  foe  spokes¬ 
man  said. 

Dutch  premiers  routinely  live  in 
private  residences  and  are  not  al¬ 
ways  accompanied,  by  security  per¬ 
sonnel. 


Initiative  to  reach  an  agreement  that 
might  have  increased  emigration  of 
Soviet  Jews,  Slepak  responded, 
“No,  I  blame  foe  Soviets,  who 
scotch-tape  human  beings  to  mis¬ 
siles.  They  try  to  twist  foe  Amer¬ 
icans’  arms  by  raying  that  if  the  U.S. 
won’t  accept  the  Soviet  offer  on 
nuclear  aims,  then  it  can  forget  ab¬ 
out  foe  people  who  have  waited  so 
long  to  leave.  That  is  really  barbar¬ 
ic.” 

Alexander  Goldfarb.  whose 
father  David  was  also  rumoured  to 
be  on  the  list  of  refuseniks  for  whose 
release  foe  U.S.  was  pressing,  com¬ 
mented:  “I  had  every  indication 
from  American  government  sources 
that  my  father's  name  was  at  the  top 
of  then1  fist.  But  now  foe  whole 
package  has  fallen  apart,  and  it  is 
clear  that  he  is  tied  to  a  failed 
package.” .  .  . 

Goldfarb  added,  “My  impression 
is  that  this  leaves  the  Soviets  in  a  very 


strong  position,  and  Reagan  in  a 
tighter  one.  Reagan  will  have  trou¬ 
ble  justifying  his  petition  with  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  American  people.  But 
Gorbachev  has  only  one  constituen¬ 
cy  to  please  -  foe  KGB  and  the 
army. 

Trilia  Godrov,  head  of  public  ac¬ 
tion  for  tile  Soviet  Jewry  Education 
and  Information  Centre,  said, 
however,  “In  the  short  run  tilings 
will  be  harder  for  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  there  wiD  undoubtedly 
be  new  arrests.  However,  I  think 
that  given  the  Soviets’  desperation  to1 
get  rid  of  SDI,  they  will  come  run¬ 
ning  for  new  talks  within. a  few 
months.  It  hurts  very  much  that  foe 
cases  for  which  we  fought  so  hard 
were  not  solved,  but  in  foe  long  run" 
freedom'  for  Soviet  Jews  must  be 
fought  for  from  a  position  of  power 
and  in  a  comprehensive  solution, 
and  not  by  begging  foe  Soviets.” 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  2) 


Both  sides  vow  to  work 
for  arms-cut  accord 


REYKJAVIK  (Reuter).  -  The 
Soviet-American  summit  in  Iceland 
has  ended  in  a  psychologically 
damaging  failure,  but  both  sides  say 
they  want  to  pursue  the  search  for 
foe  radical  disarmament  agreements 
that  eluded  them  over  the  weekend. 

The  two  days  of  talks  between 
U.S.  President  Reagan  and  Soviet 
leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev  left  pros¬ 
pects  for  a  proposed  full-scale  sum¬ 
mit  in  Washington  highly  uncertain, 
although  neither  side  ruled  it  out 
eventually... 

A  deeply  rooted  dispute  over 
Reagan’s  plan  for  a  “Star  Wars” 
anti-missile  system  stymied  far- 
reaching  accords  on  strategic  arms 


ANALYSIS 

and  medium-range  missiles  that  the 
two  rides  seemed  on  the  brink  of 
achieving. 

But  both  Gorbachev  and  U.S. 
Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz 
said,  as  the  summit  broke  up  Sunday 
night  after  an  unscheduled  fourth 
session,  that  this  should  not  be  the 
end  of  the  road. 

“'■‘‘We’ll  return  to  Geneva  and  I 
suppose  foey  (foe  Russians)  will,” 
Shultz  said  of  the  19-month-old 
U.S.-Soviet  talks  in  the  Swiss  city  on 
nuclear  and  space  arms. 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  6) 
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Open  a  V.I.P.  account  and  make  your  special 
relationship  with  Israel  a  profitable  one. 


Are  you  a  frequent 
traveller  to  Israel?  On 
business?  To  visit  your 
family?  Because  you*re 
considering  Aliya?  Or 
Just  because  you  care ... 

Bank  Hapoalim’s  Visit 
Israel  &  Profit  (VLB) 
account  benefits  you 
and  Israel  too,  \ 

Your  V.LE  time 

deposit  accounts  in 
U.S.  dollars  or  any  other 
^infjjor  foreign  currency  earn 
high  interest— tax-fire  in  laaei. 
You’ll  have  access  to  your  V.LE 
funds  at  any  time:  in  Israel,  at  home 


or  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  And 
all  your  VIE  transactions  are 
completely  confidential,  of  course. 


Be  confident  in  the 

P*  \SV  knowledge  that  own  language.  Or  \ 

/our  VJLE  fends  nearest  Bank  Hapc 

backed  by  the  $22  bilEon  Because  when  it  co 
in  assets  of  Bank  HapoaHm.  transforming  a  spa 

With  370  brandies  around  foe  into  a  profitable  or 

world,  Bank  HapoaHm  is  a  major  we’re  the  bank 

bank  in  Israel  and  one  of  the  world's  to  talk  to.  , 

100  leading  banks.  It  is  active  in  foe  ^ 

financing  of  Israels  eqwrts,  ^ 

agriculture,  high  tech  mdustries  ^ 

md  scientific  projects.  ^ 


Come  to  our 
Tourist  Centers  in 
Tel  Aviv,  Jerusalem  or 
Netanya.  You’ll  find  friendly 
and  knowledgeable  banking 
professionals  ready  to  help  you  with 
all  of  your  financial  needs— in  your 
own  language.  Or  step  into  the 
nearest  Bank  Hapoalim  branch. 
Because  when  it  comes  to 
transforming  a  special  relationship 
into  a  profitable  one, 
wrtetbebank  ^  ^ 
to  talk  to.  ^ 


Bank  Hapoalim 

Tonria  and  Foreign  Resident  Cemcn: 

TUAvhr.  104  Hsyarkon  Sl,  TeL 03-2433 1 1. 

Jenisakm:  16  Kn«  Geoijp  SL,  Tel:  02-M7676. 

Netanya:  I J  JCikar  Ha’atzmaot,  Tel:  053-39741. 

Hatfa:  Panorama  Center,  105  Hanassi  BlvdM 
HarHacarmeL  Tel:  04-353311. 
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“Ft.  the  latest 
wither  conditions 
contact  Swissair. 


THE  WEATHER 


Forecast:  rata  possible  in  North  and  Central 
regions. 
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To  Sarah  and  David  Shobam,  in 
New  York,  a  boy,  Hard  Yosef. 
Grandson  to  Avigdor  and  Edith 
Shobam,  Jerusalem,  Pnina  and 
Aaron  Goldschlaeger.  Ramat  Gan. 


Sixth  Fleet’s 
nuclear  arms 
raise  hackles 


By  YA’ACOV  FRBEDLER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  -  The  flag  ship  of  the  U.S. 
oixtb  Fleet,  the  guidedfWssfle  cruis¬ 
er  USS  Belknap  with  fleet  comman¬ 
der  Vice  Admiral  K.E.  Moranville 
on  board,  is  due  here  for  a  five-day 
visit  this  moming.Tt  is  tip  be* join pd' 
by  a  battle  group  beaded  by  the 
30,000-ton  aircraft  carrier  USS  John ' 
F.  Kennedy,  for  a  five-day  call,  on 
Thursday. 

This  will  be  the  first  Sixth  Fleet 
visit  to  Israel  since  last  spring.  Sever¬ 
al  interim  visits  were  cancelled  at  the 
last  moment  due  to  the  Libyan  situa¬ 
tion. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  Sixth 
Fleet  started  visiting  Haifa  30  years 
ago,  a  city  councilman  has  voiced 
concern  about  possible  nuclear 
radiation  from  nuclear  warheads. 
U.S.  policy  is  neither  to  confirm  nor 
deny  the  presence  of  nuclear  arms 
aboard  ship. 

The  Jerusalem  Past  learned  that  j 
Alignment  councilman  Nissim 
Shram  asked  the  mayor  whether  the  i 
possibility  of  radioactive  emission 
from  the  ships  had  been  checked, 
and  whether  Haifa  risks  possible 
pollution. 

He  also  asked  if  the  “social  im¬ 
pact"  of  thousands  of  foreign  sea¬ 
men  in  town  had  been  studied. 

Mayor  Arye  Gurel  noted  in  his 
reply  that  Haifa  welcomes  the  Sixth 
Fleet,  and  said  that  the  danger  of 
radioactivity  falls  under  IDF  juris¬ 
diction. 

As  no  danger  had  been  registered 
in  all  these  years,  be  did  not  believe 
the  problem  to  be  urgent.  Moreover 
the  Sixth  Fleet  had  assured  him  that 
the  ample  safety  arrangements  on 
nuclear-powered  ships  preclude  al 
risks  of  radioactive  pollution. 

As  for  the  social  impact,  no  se¬ 
rious  study  had  been  made,  but  the 
visits  had  had  a  very  positive  effect 
on  Haifa  and  its  economy,  the  mayor 
said. 


‘No  Syrian  threat,  now’ 

TELL  AVIV  (Itim ).  -  Chief  of  Gener¬ 
al  Staff  Rav-  Aluf  Moshe  Levy  said  in 
a  television  interview  last  nigAt  that 
he  sees  no  special  cause  for  concern 
over  what  is  happening  on  the  Syrian 
border. 

By  its  own  admission.  Levy  said, 
Syria  today  is  Israel’s  most  extreme 
foe.  both  ideologically  and  in  the 
actual  upbuilding  of'  its  military 
capability.  However,  this  is  a  matter 
that  receives  Israel's  constant  atten¬ 
tion.  Levy  continued,  irrespective  of 
media  declarations  and  publicity. 
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Peres  backs 


The  Likud  has  apparently  agreed  to  Yitzhak 
ModaVs  non-return  to  the  Justice  Ministry  as 
Labour’s  price  for  allowing  him  back  into  the 
cabinet.  He  wQI  be  brought  in  this  week  or  next 
as  a  much-bumbled  minister  without  portfolio. 

But  to  exact  this  “victory,”  Labour  has  given 
way  in  two  important  areas  where,  in  the 
coming  weeks  and  months,  there  is  likely  to  be 
much  friction  between  the  two  political  blocs. 

Labour  appears  to  have  conceded  to  Minis¬ 
ter  without  Portfolio  Moshe  Arens  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  policy  in  the  sensitive  fields  of  Israeli 
Arab  affairs  and  Israel’s  efforts  on  behalf  of 
Soviet  Jewry. 

Israeli  Arabs  suspect  that  under  Arens  their 
fortunes  are  likely  to  take  a  battering. 

During  the  last  two  years.  Mmister-without- 
Portfolio  Weizman  and  his  assistant,  Yosef 
Ginat,  with  easy  access  to  prime  minister 
Peres,  succeeded  in  changing  the  attitude  to 


ANALYSIS 


BENNY  MORRIS 


the  Israeli  government  of  the  Arab  man-in- 
ihe-street.  They  may  well  have  stemmed  the 
tide  of  radicalization  among  Israeli  Arabs  and 
gained  votes  for  Labour. 


minister  responsible  for  Israel's  polity  towards 
SovietJewiy. 

Arens’s  attitude  toward  the  Soviets  is  totally 
at  odds  with  those  of  the  Foreign  Ministry 
professionals,  who  have  dealt  with  the  matter 
for  years  and  recently  ruled  against  Natan 
Sharansky’s  participation  as  a  member  of 
Israel's  delegation  to  the  current  UN  General 
Assembly  session. 


While  it  is  possible  that  Arens  may  show  a 
scree  of  benevolence  as  a  means  of  winning 


degree  of  benevolence  as  a  means  of  winning 
over  some  of  the  Arab  electorate  to  the  Likud, 
it  is  likely  that  his  views  and  grassroots  Likud 
pressure  wall  prevent  him  from  carrying  on 
with  the  Weizman-Giaat  Une. 

A  second  major  source  of  friction  is  likely  to 
stem  from  Arens ’s  expected  appointment  as 


Arens  has  served  notice  that  he  will  unflin¬ 
chingly  pursue  a  hard  line  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  At  the  time  of  the  Israeli-Soviet  talks  in 
Helsinki  last  August,  Arens,  lining  up  with 
Sharansky,  publicly  and  in  the  cabinet  de¬ 
clared  that  Israel  must  agree  to  no  talks  with 
the  Soviets  and  certanly  to  no  agreement  on 
any  level  of  ties  until  Moscow  agrees  to  radical¬ 
ly  change  its  policy  on  Soviet  Jewish  emigra¬ 
tion. 

It  is  posable  that  his  and  others  hardline 


pronouncements  in  this  context  at  the  time 
helped  persuade  Moscow  to  withdraw  its  feel¬ 
ers  regarding  the  possible  establishment  of 
consular  ties  between  the  two  states. 

If  this  episode  is  anything  to  judge  by  -  and 
Arens  has  given  no  reason  for  anyone  to 
believe  that  his  poatihg  of  “linkage”  regarding 
Soviet  ties  and  Jews  has  changed  -  then  we  can 
expect  major  Labour-Likud  dashes  each  time 
the  Soviet  issue  comes  up  for  discussion,  be  it 
in  connection  with  bilateral  talks,  Soviet  parti¬ 
cipation  in  an  international  conference  or  the 
issue  of  Soviet  Jewry. 

If  premier-designate  Shamir  and  the  Likud 
have  their  way,  and  Arens  indeed  gets  control 
of  these  two  important  fields  of  policy-making. 
Labour  can  expect  a  difficult  time  in  the 
coming  two  years,  marked  by  a  continuous 
chain  of  crises.  One  can  only  wonder  at  the 
ease  with  which  Labour  apparently  has  surren¬ 
dered  these  two  vital  fields  to  Likud  control. 


Ikrit,  Bilim 


Salvador’s 
quake  toll 
rises  to  890 


SAN  SALVADOR  (AP).  -  The  earth¬ 
quake  toD  rose  to  890  dead  and 
10,000  injured,  but  the  figures  were 
incomplete  because  many  people  sfiS 
were  buried.  President r Jose  Napo¬ 
leon  Duarte  said. 

Duarte  said  in  a  televised  news 
conference  late  Sunday  that  so  far, 
officials  estimated  150,000  were  left 
homeless  by  Friday’s  earthquake  and 
that  could  rise  to  300,000  when  more 
information  became  available. 

Rescuers  have  dug  more  than  70 
survivors  from  the  wreckage  of 
buBdmgs  destroyed  by  the  quake, 
officials  said.  Duarte  said  all  govern¬ 
ment  buddings  Id  the  capital  wav 
damaged  and  that  there  were  “many 
people  who  are  still  buried  and  places 
we  have  not  reached.” 


Duarte  said  20  mercy  (lights  have 
arrived  carrying  a  wide  variety  of 
emergency  supplies.  But  be  said  the 
country  needed  more  tetanus  vac¬ 
cine,  anesthetics,  antibiotics  and 
pain-killers  such  as  aspirin. 


Itim  adds: 

Israel  dispatched  a  shipment  of 
antibiotics  last  night  to  victims  of  the 
earthquake.  Israel  has  thus  far  not 
sent  any  medical  teams  tc  El  Salva¬ 
dor  since  numerous  medical  person¬ 
nel  are  already  on  hand,  Yosef  Arad 
of  the  Health  Ministry's  emergency 
services  said.  If  asked  to  do  so, 
however,  Arad  said,  Israel  will  make 
its  experts  available  to  El  Salvador. 


Nation  marks  holy  day 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
The  nation  observed  Yom  Kippur 
yesterday  in  comfortable  weather 
that  helped  facilitate  the  fast  of  the 
worshippers. 

No  violent  crimes  were  reported 
during  or  immediately  following  the 
holyday,  criminals  apparently  hav- 


Magen  David  Adorn.  Ninety-five 
women  in  labour  were  rushed  to 
delivery  wards,  and  90  children  were 
injured  while  riding  their  bicycles. 


mg  also  taken  the  day  off. 

Youngsters  in  Or  Akiva,  pursuing 
a  custom  of  previous  years,  gathered 


a  custom  of  previous  years,  gathered 
at  the  entrance  to  the  town  cm  the  old 
road  to  Haifa  and  threw  stones  at 
passing  vehicles.  A  couple  from  the 
Arab  village  of  Arara  required 
medical  treatment  after  their  car  was 
hit. 

On  the  whole,  the  passage  of 
ambulances  went  unhindered,  with 
only  four  cases  of  obstruction  re¬ 
ported.  Seventy-five  people  fainted 
in  synagogues  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  and  were  taken  for  treatment  by 


injured  while  riding  their  bicycles. 

Jerusalem  police  prevented  about 
100  members  of  the  Faithful  of  the 
Temple  Mount  from  entering  the 
area  and  praying  there,  a  movement 
spokesman  said. 

In  Tel  Aviv,  a  pirate  radio  station 
broadcast  “special  Yom  Kippur 
programmes,  Israel  TV  news  re¬ 
ported  last  night. 


In  Eilat,  a  man  in  his  early  30s  was 
Shot  in  his  flat  last  night  shortly  after 
9p.m.  and  was  critically  wounded  by 
at  least  two  bullets  in  his  stomach 
and  chest. 

The  police  arrived  on  the  scene 
shortly  after  the  shooting  and 
arrested  two  men  and  two  women, 
all  in  their  20s. 


By  BENNt  MORRIS 

Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 

Prime  Minister  Peres  has  express¬ 
ed  support  for  the  recommendations 
of  the  Ginat  committee  on  the  future 
of  the  uprooted  villagers  of  Ikrit  and 
Biiim  in  Galilee,  and'  the. to-.- 
levant  ministers,  who  have  received 
copies  of  the  Ginat  report,  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  rule  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  the  coming  days.  : 

The  committee  headed  by  Yosef 
Ginat,  Minis  ter- without-Portfolio 
Ezer  Weizman’s  assistant  on  Arab 
affairs,  has  recommended  that  the 
2^00  villagers  and  their  descendants 
be  offered  the  option  of  receiving 
“substantial"  compensation  -  suffi¬ 
cient  to  finance  a  flat  or  house  -  or  of 
being  resettled  in  a  new  Arab  village 
to  be  set  up  near  the  abandoned  site 
of  Birim. 

*  The  villagers  of  Ikrit  .  and  Birim 
were  ordered  by  the  EDF  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1948  to  leave  their  homes  on  the 
understanding  that  they  would,  be 
allowed  back  once  the  security  situa¬ 
tion  alone  the  northern  border  im¬ 
proved.  But  they  were  never  allowed 
to  -return,  the  villages  were  des¬ 
troyed  and  the  exiles  took  up  what 
they  regarded  as  temporary  quarters 
in  Jish,  Rama  and  Haifa. 

Almost  all  the  lands  of  the  two 
Christian  villages  were  distributed 
among  Jewish  settlements,  which 
bad  ruled  out  the  possibility  of  a 
solution  based  cm  resettlement  on 
the  two  sites. 


Among  the  recommendations  of 
the  Ginat  report  are  that  the  villa¬ 
gers  be  allowed  to  retain  a  “religious 
connection”  with  their  original  rites 
-  meaning  that  the  churches  would 


Settlers  confront  soldiers  in  Nablus 


-  meaning  that  the  churches  would 
be  restored;  that  they  be  allowed  to 
celebrate  their  holidays  at  the  sites; 
and  that  they  be  allowed  to  bury 
their  dead  in  the  villages’ 
graveyards. 


Rescuers  in  El  Salvador  ease  an  injured  victim  of  the  earthquake  out  of 
a  damaged  banding  on  the: weekend.  (AFP  telephoto)  I 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Some  70  West  Bank  settlers  who  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  break 
through  the  military  cordon  surrounding  Joseph’s  Tomb  in  Nablus  spent 
Yom  Kippur  lasting  and  praying  outside  the  fenced-off  area. 

Men,  women  and  children  who  arrived  at  the  site  only  a  few  minutes 
before  the  commencement  of  the  holyday  had  an  angry  confrontation 
with  soldiers,  who  denied  them  access. 

In  previous  years,  settlers  had  been  permitted  to  pray  at  the  rite  during 
the  High  Holydays,  but  not  to  sleep  there.  This  year  on  Rosh  Hashana, 
they  violated  standing  agreements  by  sleeping  at  the  site.  Disturbances 
broke  out  when  unlitaiy  authorities  ordered  them  to  leave. 

The  settlers  argued  that  when  Moshe  Arens  was  defence  minister  he 
had  allowed  them  to  sleep  alongside  the  tomb  twice  a  year.  The  claim  has 
been  denied  by  the  Defence  Ministry. 

Angered  by  the  Rosh  Hashana  incident,  Defence  Minister  Rabin  gave 
orders  that  the  settlers  were  to  be  kept  away  from  Joseph’s  Tomb  on  Yom 
Kippur. 


Sand  on  Arab  rights 

TEL  AVTV.  -  MK  Yossi  Sand 
(Citizens  Rights  Movement)  oyer 
the  weekend  said  that  his  faction . 
would  not  join  any  government 
which  did  not  guarantee  full  and 
equal  rights  for  Israel’s  Arab 
citizens. 


Reacting  to  the  reportage  on 
Hmm  d-Fahm  broadcast  on  TV’s 
Mabai  news  programme  on  Friday 
night  Sand  said  that  the  suffering  it 
depicted  was  the  Arabs’,  but  the 
disgrace  was  the  Jews*. 


BOTH  SIDES  VOW 


At  around  4  p.m.  on  the  eve  of 
Yom  Kippur  there  was  a  sudden 
awareness  of  the  quiet. 

And  then  a  sound:  Kids,  first- 
graders  and  teens;  adults,  parents 
with  babies,  grandparents;  all 
travelling.  In  packs,  in  gangs,  in 
swarms  and  flocks,  revving  their 
bicycles  like  racing  care  in  their 
minds,  on  long  rides,  distant  rides, 
ultimate  rides,  to  provinces  far  on 
the  other  side  of  the  city  from  their 
neighbourhood. 

“I  don't  have  time  now,”  shouted 
Menachem  the  bicycle  man  that 
morning  to  a  regular  customer  who 
stopped  by  seeking  a  fine  adjust¬ 
ment.  Menacbem's  shop  was  over¬ 
ran  with  kids  and  parents  getting 
new  bicycles,  getting  old  bicycles 
repaired.  They  caused  a  traffic  jam 
on  Marmorek  as  they  spilled  out  of 
the  shop,  onto  the  sidewalk,  the 
bicycles  all  flashes  of  reflected  sun¬ 
light  off  the  aluminium. 

“It's  my  biggest  day  of  the  year,” 
he  explained.  “Yom  Kippur  is  to  me 
what  Pessah  is  for  a  matza  dealer. " 

“They  should  call  this  Bicycle 
Day.  or  better.  Children's  Day.’* 
shouted  one  kid  on  a  bike  to  another 
as  they  did  lazy  figure-eights  alter¬ 
nating'  with  sprinting  dashes  to  beat 
traffic  fights  that  signalled  to  no  car 
onlbn  Gvirol. 

Some  spend  the  night  in  prayer, 
conducting  a  soulful  arithmetic  that 
can’t  be  computerized. 

Synagogues  suddenly  appear  in 
firet-floor  apartments,  recognizable 
because  of  the  small  crowds  that 
knot  in  groups  outside  while  from 
inside  one  can  hear  the  cantor  and 
the  hum  of  prayer. 

Others  convene  for  an  evening  of 


quiet  conversation.  There  are  .poker 
games  in  some  apartments.  Else¬ 
where.  some  deliberately  feast. 

A  group  of  establishment  types-  a 
couple  of  judges,  a  few  retired 
generals,  a  journalist  or  two.  all 
neighbours  in  an  old  part  of  the  city, 
have  gathered  for  years  at  someone's 
flat  for  their version  of  the  Council  of 
Tora  Sages.  They  talk  about  “the 
situation  and  gossip  and  wonder 
what  has  become  of  the  Israel  they 
knew,  the  Israel  they  wanted. . 

And  on  the  streets,  there  are  the 
bicyclists. 

Kids  from  Jaffa  make  their  way  as 
far  north  as  Neveh  Avivim-  Kids 


van..  But  the  driver,  simply  waves 
bade  at  her  and  slowly  drives  past 
“Which  way  is  it?"  demands  the 
kid  on  the  bike,  and  a  young  man 


Robert  Rosenberg 


from  Ramat  Aviv  speed  southward 
to  Jaffa.  Dizengoff  is  a  collage  of 
skaters  and  bikere,  hikers  and  strol¬ 
lers.  This  year's  much-publicized 
warnings  from  the  Herdiya  rabbis, 
who  said  bicycling  is  as  bad  as  driving 
on  Yom  Kippur.  didn’t  prevent 
hordes  of  bikers  pouring  out  of 
Herzliya  for  trips  to  Tel  Aviv,  the 
beach,  the  countryside. 

“We’re  on  our  way  to  the  Ciner¬ 
ama!"  a  kid  on  a  bicycle  shouts  out  to 
an  elderly  woman  w’ith  a  Civil  Guard 
arm  band  outride  a  synagogue,  who 
tries  to  shush  the  gang  as  it  pedals  by. 
She  carries  a  rifle  almost  as  long  as 
herself. 


strolling  by  with  his  wife  ana  baby 
points  down  Carlebach. 

“But  it's  closed!”  the  roan  shouts. 

“We’ve  come  all  the  way  from 
Herdiya!"  shouts  the  boy,  maybe  a 
sixth-grader,  definitely  proud  of  the 
distance  he  has  travelled  that  night 
and  absolutely  uncaring  about  what 
he  will  find  at  the  discotheque,  which 
is  unable  to  open  until  it  straightens 
out  its  licensing  problems. 

There  were  no  vehicles  on  the 
streets  of  downtown  Tel  Aviv  on  Kol 
Niche  night,  except  for  slow-moving 
Civil  Guard  vans  and  occasional 
ambulances,  which  would  suddenly 
flick  on  sirens  and  momentarily 
sweep  the  streets  dear  of  the  bicyc¬ 
lists. 

There  were  thousands  of  bicycle 
riders. 

Gangs  stopped  in  the  middle  of 
the  highway  to  compare  tire  widths, 
to  plan  trips. 

Like  swallows  gathering  into  huge 


era, speaking  Eastern’ fen- r 
guages.  •  ■*  •’  ■  '  * 

And  the  children.  Everywhere, 
children  on  wheels. 

A  three-year-old,  his  knuckles 
white  on  the  handlebars  of  his  tricy¬ 
cle,  pedalled  furiously  up  and  down 
Dizengoff,  the  look  on  bis  face  as 
intent  as  a  Grand  Prix  racer’s.  His 
parents  sat  at  a  sidewalk  table  out¬ 
ride  one  of  the  closed  humous  Stands 
in  the  stretch  of  Dizengoff  which 
ordinarily  is  devoted  to  walk-as-you- 
eat  fast  food. 


She  tries  to  threaten  a  group  of 
kids  who  gather  on  the  cornei  and 
fries  to  flag  'down  a  passing  police 


Like  swallows  gathering  into  huge 
flocks,  small  groups  of  cyclists  joined 
with  other  groups,  until  they  formed 
packs  of  jD  or  40  or  50  or  more, 
pedalling  along  empty  roads. 

At  9  p.m. .  there  was  a  large  crowd 
gathered  on  top  of  what  was  once 
known  as  Kikar  Zina,  named  for  the 
wife  of  the  first  mayor  of  Tel  Aviv. 
Nowadays,  Again  Circus  is  more 
appropriate. 

The  crowd  sat  on  the  lip  of  the 
pool,  and  on  the  cement  benches 
that  surround  (he  sculpture.  A  few 
tourists  were  there,  not  quite  under¬ 
standing  what  had  happened  to  the 
nightlife  of  the  city.  A  lot  of  pension- 


By  midnight,  the  streets  were 
almost  empty,  but  with  the  street 
lamps  and  traffic  lights  working,  it 
wasn't  a  city  under  curfew.  It  was  a 
city  deserted  except  for  the  few  still 
scrolling. 

“Wazzamatter,  wazzamatter, 
can’t  you  walk  past  somebody  sleep¬ 
ing  without  talking?’'  snorted  the 
man  under  a  pile  of  blankets  on  a 
park  bench  on  one  of  the  city  boule¬ 
vards.  He  was  using  a  plastic  jug  as  a 
pillow. 

Four  benches  away,  two  young 
women  held  a  conversation  that 
appeared  important  because  of  the 
way  they  held  their  bodies,  leaning 
forward  one  toward  the  other. 


..•(QoutfeiwilfromPageOiif)  ' 
-  Gorbachev  said  the  Soviet  propti^-’  .' 
ali  remained  on  the '  table.  “This 
meeting  has  brought  us  to  the  point 
where  accords  are  possible,”  he  said. 

Both  rides  tried  to  put  the  best 
face  on  their  disagreement,  but  they 
spoke  as  though  (he  Washington 
summit  had  receded  well  into  the 
future. 

“We  were  very  dose  to  historical 
agreements  that  would  have  moved 
the  world  firmly  away  from  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war,"  Gorbachev 
told  a  news  conference  in  Reykjavik 
Sunday  night,  chopping  at  the  air 
with  his  hand  to  underline  his  points. 
“But  the  U.S.  came  to  tins  summit 
with  empty  hands,  with  empty  pock¬ 
ets.”  he  added. 


Gorbachev  said,  “Only  a  madman 
could  accept”  the  U.S.  position,  on 
“Star  Wars.” 


The  Soviet  leader  said  he  did  not 
rule  out  going  to  Washington  at 
some  stage,  but  gave  no  indication 
when.  Tne  two  leadera  agreed  at 
their  first  summit  in  Geneva  last  year 
that  after  Gorbachev’s  visit  to  the 
U.S.  this  year.  Reagan  would  go  to 
Moscow  in  1987. 


‘For  Jews  only’  company 
cannot  be  prosecuted 


CORRECTION 
An  October  3  article  on  the 
appointment  of  Hebron's  new 
mayor  attributed  a  statement  to  a 
local  dentist  named  Dr.  Ja'abari. 
The  Jerusalem  Post  has  been  in¬ 
formed  by  two  Hebron  dentists.  Dr. 
Daoud  Ja'abari  and  Dr.  Nabil 
Ja'abari.  that  they  were  neither  in¬ 
terviewed  nor  made  the  remarks. 
The  Post  regrets  the  attribution. 


By  MENACHEM  SHALEV 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Attorney-General  Yosef  Harish 
has  informed  MK  Yair  Tzaban 
(Mapam)  that  under  the  current  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  law,  he  cannot  prose¬ 
cute  a  company  whose  advert  for 
workers  stipulated  “for  Jews  only.” 

Tzaban  had  asked  Harsh  if  the 
directors  of  “Bimbad  Ymni  and 
Sons,”  of  Tel  Aviv,  could  be  prose¬ 
cuted  for  placing  such  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  Hebrew  newspapers  two 
months  ago. 

In  his  reply.  Harish  noted  that  the 
Employment  Service  -  Law.  which 
forbids  discrimination  in  hiring  of 
workers  based  on  “age,  sex.  race, 
nationality,  religion,  outlook  or  par¬ 
ty  affiliation,”  applied  only  to  work¬ 


ers  referred  by  the  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice  itself.  Harish  wrote  that  while 
the  Bimbad  advertisement  evoked 
“distress  and  revulsion.”  he  was 
powerless  to  act  acainst  the  com¬ 
pany’s  directors  of  the  company . 

Tzaban  says  that  Harish’s  reply 
“exposes  tire  naked  impotence”  of' 
the  recently  adopted  anti-radsm 
law.  That  law.  says  Tzaban,  only 
prohibits  “incitement  to  racism,” 
but  not  manifestations  of  racism  as’ 
exemplified  in  this  particular  adver- 
tisment.  :  * 

Tzaban  and  Mapam  plan  to  ask: 
the  Knesset  to  introduce  amend  the 
anti-racism  law  and  the  Employment r 
Service  Law  to  make  job  discrimina¬ 
tion  on  the  basis  of  race  an  offence 
liable  to  prosecution. 


BACK  TO  ZERO 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

Godrov  said  she  had  delivered  to 
the  U.S.  embassy  here  a  letter  to 
Shultz  from  leukemia  victim  Mikhail 
Shinrnan  appealing  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  save  his  life.  In  the  letter, 
Shirm an  wrote  that  his  doctors  have 
told  him  that  he  has  only  one  month 
left  to  receive  ihe  bone-marrow 
transplant  operation  from  his  sister 
Inessa  Flerova  (who  has  not  left  the 
Soviet  Union  for  Israel  because  her 


husband  is  not  allowed  to  emigrate ) 
before  his  condition  becomes  ter¬ 
minal.  Shuman  wrote  to  Shultz. 
“My  life  is  in  your  hands.” 


With  profound  grief,  we  mourn  the  death  of  our  dear  friend 

Nahum  Leon  Freidless. 

We  share  the  sorrow  of  the  family. 


Godrov  also  revealed  that  Gen¬ 
nady  Steshcnko.  a  Soviet  Jew  who 
was  released  several  weeks  ago  from 
a  psychiatric  hospital  and  given  an 
exit  visa,  was  stopped  Saturday  bv 
Soviet  authorities  at  a  border  cros¬ 
sing  and  denied  permission  to  leave 
the  country. 


Kibbutz  Galon 


2£nistiyofEd^caU<max^Cul£txr«  tnUrtUKriorad  Cultural  ShanscmHoMi  If— I  BroadcteirtAag  Authority 

Oriental  Jewish  Horitag*  Contra  Centre  for  Youth  Tel  Aviv  So)  Israel 


My  dear  husband, 

Nahum  Leon  Freidless, 


present 

“My  Father's  House”  Succa — in  the  tradition  of  Israel’s  communities 

During  the  Succot  holiday  a  huge  succa  will  be  erected,  in  the  tradition  of  Israel's  communities,  at 
the  Sheraton  Hotel  Pavilion,  Rehov  Hayaikon,  Tel  Aviv.  Each  evening  there  will  toe  e  live  broadcast 
including  interviews  and  an  entertainment  programme  presenting  the  ethnic  flavour  of  the  Succot 
holiday  in  “My  Father's  House." 

SATURDAY  evening,  first  day  of  succot  -  succa  in  the  tradition  of  Moroccan  Jewry 
SUNDAY,  first  day  of  hoi  bamo'ed  -  succa  in  the  tradition  of  Ashkenazi  Jewry 
MONDAY,  second  day  of  hoi  bamo'ed  -  succa  in  the  tradition  of  Yemenite  Jewry 
TUESDAY ,  third  day  of  hoi  hamo'ed  -  succa  in  the  tradition  of  Iraqi  Jewry 
WEDNESDAY,  fourth  day  of  hoi  hama’ed— succa  m  the  tradition  of  Iranian  Jewry 
THURSDAY,  fifth  day  of  hoi  hamo’ed-  succa  in  the  tradition  of  Kurdish  Jewry 

Participating  in  the  live  broadcasts  will  be  ministers,  MEe,  rabbis,  poets,  musicians  and  folklore  groups 
Starting  October  15, 1986.  an  exhibition  depicting  succa  traditions  among  Israel's  ethnic  groups,  produced  TO 
cooperation  with  the  International  Cultural  Centre  foe  Youth,  Jerusalem,  will  be  held  m  the  succa. 

THE  PUBLIC  IS  INVITED 

For  additional  information  and  reservations,  please  contact  the  public  Relation*  Department, 
Sheraton  Hotel,  Tel  Atrhn  TeL  03-286222. 


has  left  us  forever. 

The  funeral  will  be  held  today,  Tuesday,  October  14, 1986 
at3  p.m.  in  Kibbutz  Galon. 


Miriam  Freidless 


With  profound  grief  we  announce  the  passing  of  our  dear 

EVA  GRAJOWER 


The  funeral  win  take  place  today,  Tuesday,  October  14, 1986, 
at  1.00  p.m.,  at  Herzliya  cemetery. 


The  bereaved: 

Her  daughter  and  son-frvlaw- 
Nina  and  Eric  Meyer 

Her  grandchildren  and  grast-granddaughter 


xn  rariK 

In  deep  sorrow  we  announce  the  passing  of  our  beloved 
mother  and  grandmother,  the  noble  woman 


VITA  WEINTRAUB 


ndeZeisler 

of  Montreal,  Canada. 


The  coffin  wffl  arrive  on  B  Al  Right  1004,  today  Tuesday, 
October  14, 1986  at  5  pjn.  The  funeral  win  leave  at  7:30 'p.m. 
from  the  plaza  at  the  Har  Hamenuhot  cemetery,  Gfvat  Shaul 
Jerusalem,  for  burial  in  the  same  cemetery.  " 


The  Bereaved  Family 


WWi  great  sorrow  we  announce  J^death  of  our  beloved 


AARON  PELZ 


S'8  Tu«3day,  October  14, 1986.  Tlshrei 

P‘m"  ®  the  new  C8metw*  in  fta™*  Hasharon. 
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Behind  the  rhetorib/ft  i*,c 

thatGorbadiev  had  insaited  Ofrktrftf-”  f 
gerit  restrictions  on  the  developinent ' 
of  SDL  as  a  condition  for  any  other  - 
agreements,  and  Reagan  had  re¬ 
fused  to  budge  at  all  on  his  insistence 
on  continuing  the  “Star  Wars”  prog¬ 
ramme. 


The  Family. 


Tuesday,'  October  14, 1986  The  Jerusalem  Post  Page  Three 
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BRUSSELS.  -  The  weekend  Ice¬ 
land  summit  between  President 
R^gan^di  Soviet  leader  Mikhail 

■'■■'•S2?Sa5v  ■  ^  produced  some 
.  pptomaUy  sensational  agreements 
;  siro^powers  before  it  finally 
M  Secretary  of  State 

£§?®r  “d  in  Reykjavik 
hfcforeleavmg  f0r  Brussels  Sunday 
:  He  told  reporters  the  “potential 
agreements;’  lost,  due  to  Gor- 
bachevs  insistence  on  a  10-year 
moratorium  pn  development  testing 
:  and  deployment  of  the  “Star  Wars* 
-■  programme;  were; 

~&r  ~  vA  “breathtaking7*  deal  slashing 
V  rowbum-range  nuclear  forces  to  only 
100  warheads  on  each  side,  located 
W  Soviet  Asia  and  the  U.S.  under 
me.  deal,  . Europe  would  have  been 
ridof  such  missiles,  leaving  only  the 
British-  and  French  nuclear  deter¬ 
rent' 

~  “Extremely  important”  agree¬ 
ments  to  eliminate  long-range  ballis¬ 
tic  missiles  and  their  warheads  in  a 
decade,  starting  with  50  per  cent 
cuts.  * 

-r  A  “fair  measure”  of  agreement 
on  nuclear  weapons  tests. 

-  Significant  superpower  accord 
on  human  rights  issues. 

Gorbachev  and  U.S.  officials  said 
all  toese  proposals  would  be  taken  to 
the  Geneva  Anns  Control  confer¬ 
ence.  ‘  r 

Everything  foundered  in  Reyk¬ 
javik  on.  the  one  big  disagreement' 
over  Reagan’s  determination  to 


press  ahead,  with  his  “Star  Wars” 
scheme  rebuild  a  shield  against 
nuclear  missiles. : 

Yesterday  m  Brussels,  Shultz 
briefed  Western,  allies  on  the  failure 
of  the  summit.  • 

Had  Reagan  puDed  off  the  deal 
which  the  U.S-said  it  tried  to 
arrange  with  the  Soviets,  Shultz  said, 
he  would  have  come  to  Brussels  with 
wbat  he  called  an  “extraordinary” 
package  of  agreements,  he  told  tike 
16- nation  Nato  Ccmncfl. 

They  .would  have  reduced 
strategic  weapons,  eliminated 
medium-range .  ynfesflgx  in'  Europe 
and  kept  the  president's  “Star  Wars” 
missile  defence  plan  as  future  insur- . 
ance  while  both  rides  engineered 
nuclear disarmament.  •' . 

Instead,  Shultz  arrived  with  an 
focplanation  fin;  the  failure,  and  a 
pledge  to  keep  working  with  the 
Soviets.* 

Kenneth  Adelman,  director  of  the 
US.  Arms.  Control  and.  Disarma¬ 
ment  Agency,  was  dispatched  to 
Australia  to  brief  leaders  there  on, 
the  summit,  and  Edward  Rows ey,  a1 
preridential  arms  control  adviser,,, 
was  sent  to  Japan  and  China. 

Withdrawal  of  all  Soviet  medium-' 
range  missiles  from  Europe  to  the 
Asian,  part  of  the  country,  out  of 
range  of  Western  Europe,-  wonld 
have  reversed  a  planned  deployment  ■ 
of  572  U.S.  cruise  and  Peisfaing-2 
missiles  in  five  Nato  countries. 

The  numbers  of  sboiter-range 


oudear  weapons,  including  Soviet 
SS-21S,  SS-22S  and  SS-23S,  wonld 
have  bear  frozen  at  current  levels 
and  negotiations  on  those  weapons ; 
would  nave  begun. 

■  Since  the  Western  alliance  and  the 
Soviet  Union  began  preparing  for 
the  medium-range  deployment  in 
the  late  1970s,  the  Nato  allies  have 
been -clamouring  for  just  such  an 
agreement  to  avoid  being  a  potential 
nuclear  battleground  for-the  super¬ 
powers. 

Shultz  insisted,  however,  that  if 
Reagan  had  surrendered  his 
Strategic  Defence  Initiative,  it  would 
have,  harmed  “the  basic  security  in¬ 
terests  of  the  U.S.,  our  allies  and  the 
free  world.”  • 

Reagan  believes  his  Strategic  De¬ 
fence  Initiative  can  rescue  the  world 
from  the  tyranny  of  nuclear  missiles, 
while  the  Soviet  Union  says  it  fears 
.  the  U.S.  could  hide  behind  a  shield 
and  attack  with  impunity. 

Many  American  strategic  experts 
have  expressed  doubt  a  leak-proof 
shield  could  ever  be  built  and  that 
the  cost  of  trying  -  more  than  $1,000 
billion  according  to  some  estimates - 
could  threaten  the  stability  of  the- 
.U.S.  economy. 

Few  experts  believe  such  a  system 
could  be  placed  in  position  in  die  10 
years  that  Gorbachev  demanded 
Reagan  bold  back  from  develop¬ 
ment,  testing  :and  deployment. 
(Reuter,  AP). 
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Britain’s  Queen  Etizabetb  H,  mi  a  vfatt  to  China,  reviews  a  guard  of  honour  yesterday  outside  the 
Great  Hall  of  the  People  in  Peking.  On  left  is  Chinese  President  Li  Xfannfawi.  (Reuter)  . 

Elizabeth  II  gets  warm  welcome  in  Peking 


* Words  can’t  praise  China  enough’ 


Brief 


KitaLevi-'Moiitaldiii  .  (Renter),  Stanley  Cohen  (Reuter) 

U.S.  researchers  win 
Nobel  medicine  award 

ROME.  -  Rita  LeyfMontaldiu,  a  nerve  growth  at  Washington  Uni- 
77-year-old  Itahan-American,  and  verrity  m  St  Louis. 

American  Dr.  Stanley  Cohen  were  L^-Montaldni,  a  developmental 
awarded  the  1986  Nobel  prize  for  .  biologist,  has  been  long  considered 
Medicine.  The  Nobel  assembly  of  one  of  the  leading  scientists  in  Italy,. 

Institute*  where  th^g^^wwMtftyhm^agthe 

day,  cited; Lev^Montalcim^md'<>c  *  0a .  Levi- ; 

Cohcn  fogr.their  xfiscoveries  of  1  MontalcpaL ?wfro  js- Jewish*,  took.re- 

“growth  factors.”  fage  in  Florence  during  the  Nazi 

According  to  the  institute’s  state-  invasion  of  Italy  and  worked  as  a 
merit,  thereseaxtiiera’findhies  were  doctor  at  a  centre  for  refugees. 


Socialist  setbacks 
in  Greek  election 

ATHENS  (AP).  -  Conservative 
challengers  finished  strongly  yester¬ 
day  in  mayoral  elections  throughout 
Greece,  as  voters  showed  their  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  Socialist  gov¬ 
ernment’s  tough  economic  policies. 

1  Runoff  contests  are  expected  in 
more  than  200  of 325  towns.  Interior 
Ministry  officials  said. 

-  The  Socialists  now  need  support 
from  Communist  voters  to  scrape 
victory  in  the  October  19  poll. 
Commnriist-backed  candidates 
scored  around  20  per  cent  in-  Sun¬ 
day’s  vote. 


U.S.  editors  protest 
at  ‘disinformation’ 


PEKING  (AP).  -  Queen  Elizabeth 
II,  the  first  reigning  British  monarch 
to  visit  China,  described  it  yesterday 
“as  far  better  than  10,000  words  can 
tell." 

Speaking  in  a  toast  at  a  state 
"banquet  in  her  honour  at  the  Great 
Hall  of  the  People,  the  queen  said 
Sino-British  ties  are  the  dosest  ever, 
partly  because  of  their  agreement  on 
Hongkong. 

Sbe  also  announced  the  Royal 
Society’s  establishment  of  research 
fellowships  for  top  Chinese  scientists 
to  work  with  British  scientists. 

“Some  390  years  ago  my  forebear. 
Queen  Elizabeth  I,  wrote  to  the  Wan 
Li  emperor  expressing  the  hope  that 
trade  might  be  developed  between 
England  and  China,’'  said  the  60- 
year-old  monarch. 

“The  messenger  met  with  misfor¬ 
tune  and  that  letter  never  arrived. 
Fortunately,  postal  services  have  im¬ 
proved  since  1602.  Your  message 


inviting  us  here  arrived  safely,  and  it 
has  given  me  great  pleasure  to  accept 
iL” 

“Now  I  can  see  for  myself  the 
reality  of  China  -  far  better  than 
10,000  words  can  tell,”  the  queen 
said.  . 

China  and  Britain  signed  a  1984 
agreement  on  the  turnover  of  the 
British  colony  ofHongkong  to  China 
after  the  British  lease  on  it  runs  ont 
in  1997.  Hie  agreement  has  gener¬ 
ated  warm  feelings  in  China  toward 
Britain  and  set  the  stage  for  the 
queen’s  historic  visit. 

Her  host.  President  Li  Xiannian, 
said  the  Hongkong  agreement  bad 
ushered  in  a  new  era  of  progress  in 
Sino-British  friendship,  adding  that 
the  queen’s  visit  would  give  “power- 

tionsbetween  the  tworounfries.” 

Earlier,  the  queen  was  welcomed 
to  China  with  an  official  ceremony  in 
front  of  the  Great  Hall  of  the  People. 


She  waved  as  she  walked  past  more 
than  300 children  and  teenagers.  The 
children  danced  and  sang  “welcome, 
welcome,  a  warm  welcome”  in 
Chinese. 

Union  Jacks  is  the  adjacent 
Tiananmen  Square,  which  were 
placed  spade  down  the  day  before, 
had  been  righted  yesterday.  After 
the  welcoming  ceremony,  she 
walked  for  about  a  kilometre, 
through  the  Forbidden  City,  the- 
720,000  square-metre  palace  com¬ 
pound  of  toe  Ming  (1468-1644)  and 
Ching  (1644- >931)  dynasties. 
Chinese  crowds  clapped  as  the 
queen  walked  along  the  stone  pave¬ 
ments  among  the  palace’s  9,000 
rooms. 


The  queen,  accompanied  by 
-  Prince  Philip,  arrived  in  Peking  on 
Sunday  for  a  six-day  visit  that  also 
i  wifi  take  her  to  Shanghai  as  well  as 
a  the  ancient  capital  of  >5an,  Kunming 
in  the  south  and  Canton. 


socm  Democrats  Czech  old  guard  digs  In 

take  major  beating  „  °  , 

m  Bavarian  vote  after  Gorbachev  snub 


“growth factors.”  \  •  ' 

According  to  the  institute’s  state¬ 
ment,  the,  researchers’  findings  were 
of  “fundamental  importance  for  our 
understanding  of  die  mechanisms 
which  regulate  cell  and  organ 
growth.”;  .  'i.  t- 

‘Tm  so  very  happy.  L wasn’t  ex¬ 
pecting  it,”  Levi-Montalcim  told  a 
Teporter  outside  her  ho  me  on  a 
quiet,  tree-lined  street  jn  Rome 
shortly  after  she  received  thenews  of 
her  award.  :  ~  ‘  . 

..  She  said  she  onlyretorned  from  a 

>$/  scientific  meeting  in  Stockholm  on 
'  Sunday  night  ana  had  no  bint  about 
the  $290,000  prize,  which  was 
awarded  jointly  to  former  colleague 


She  moved  to  the  U.S.  in  1951,  but 
returned  to  Italy  in  1977  to  head  the 
celhriar  biology  laboratoiy  at  the 
National  Council  of  Scientific  Re¬ 
search  in  Rome.  She  holds  both 
Italian  and  American  citizenship. 

Levi-Montalcini  discovered  Nerve 
Growth  Factor,  the  first  ^substance 
known  to  regulate  the  nowth  of 
cells.  Now,  ftJsrecognizeatobeone 
of  many  '  natural  .chemicals  that 
.stimulates  specific  kinds  of  cells  to 
mow,but  just  how  they  work  made 


The  discovery  of  Nerve  Growth 

Epidennil  Growth  Fsctor.  It  causes 
Umynatyjkhoci  of  Medicine  m  ^  emthetal  celk.  flie 

Nashville, Tennessee.  .  •  ;.'^^ss^|hatcowerafeglands.;;  -•  i 

Cohen  said  the  work  may  enable  /. The  winner  of  tfae  Nobel  Peace 
scientists  i'  to  understand  how  dis-  prize  is  due  to  be  annoimcedtod^r 
eases,  such  as  cancers,  cause  abnor-  by  the  Nortvegfac  ■  parliament’s 
malgrowth "of  celb..  ■  Nobel  committee:  The  Nobel  prizes 

Cohfini.bcmi  and  rased  m  New  .  for  |Ayacs,  djemistry  and  econo- 
York,  (worked  under  i Xevi-i  mics  are  scheduled  to  be  awarded 
Montaloni,  who  had  been  studying  later  this  week.  (AP ,  Reuter) 

Sonar  used  in  search  fw  Lodi  Ness  monster 

DRUMNADROCHIT,  Scotland  windsjorced  a  planned  sonar  scan-’ 
( Reuter)!  -  A  sdentific  search  for  ning  of  its  murky  d^rths  to  be  aban- 
the  legendary  Loch  Ness  monster  doned  on  Friday.  ■  • 

resumed  on  Sunday  after  strong: 


■f-  f,  __ 
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at  Hash  r 


WASHINGTON  (AP).  -  The 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  says  disinformation  cam¬ 
paigns  are  a  tactic  of  totalitarian 
regimes  and  asked  the  government 
to  disavow  the.practice. 

•r  iJn-  ai  tek^ranpsent  to  Precdent 
, Reagan  on  Saturday,  the  society 
protested  reported  efforts  by  senior 
government  officials  to  use  tne  press 
to  disseminate  misleading  stories  ab¬ 
out  U.S.  polfey  toward  Libya. 

Mother  Teresa  unhurt 
in  plane  crash 

DARES  SALAAM  (AP).  -A  plane.' 
carrying  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner 
Mother  Teresa  failed  to  take  off  and 
veered  into  a  crowd  of  well-wishers 
Thursday,  killing  five  people.  Radio 
Tanzania  said,  ft  said  Mother  Tere¬ 
sa,  76,  was  not  hurt. 

Two  of  those  lolled  were  nuns  of 
Mother  Teresa’s  Missionaries  of 
Charity,  tbe  state-run  radio  said. 

The  accident  occurred  at  Hombo- 
lo,  a  town 320 kflametres  west  ofDar 

e*  Salaam  in  rentral  Tanzania 

Soviet  partial  puttont 

in  Afghanistan  tomorrow 

MOSCOW  (AFP):— Six  Soviet  reg¬ 
iments  will  begjn  to  pufi  out  of 
[.  Afghanistan  tomorrow  in  a  move 
'considered  purely  symbolic  by  the 
'West  but  promoted  by  Moscow  as  a 
new  impulse  towards  a  political  set¬ 
tlement  in  the  seven-year  war. 

.  Western  and  Eastern  bloc  corres¬ 
pondents  left  Moscow  for  Kabul 
yesterday  monring,  invited  by  the 
Afghan  government  .to  view  the 
withdrawal  for  themselves.  No  de- 
, tails  of  how  the  withdrawal  would  be 
monitored  were  given  to  the  repor¬ 
ters  before  their  departure. 

From  Saturday  night,  Soviet  tele¬ 
vision  began  to  show  film  of  the  army 
’  units  preparing  their  pull-out.  Sol¬ 
diers  were  seen  polishing  armoured 
cars,  frith  one  officer  saying  that 
despite  the  withdrawal,  the  “unde¬ 
clared  war”  was  not  over.  .  . 

IRA  bomb  kills  poKanan 

BELFAST.  -  A  policeman  was  kil¬ 
led  and  two  ririhans  were  wounded 
in  a  mortar  bomb  attack  on  a  west 
Belfast  police  station.  Northern  Ire- 
landpofice  said  onSunday. 

.  The  outlawed  Irish  Republican 
■Army  (IRA)  said  it  carried  out  the 
attack. 

Alfonsin  in  Moscow 

MOSCOW  (AFP). -President  Rani 
Aifonsia  ctf  Argentina  arrived  here 
yesterday  on  afour-day  official  visit, 
the  first  time  an  Argentinian  head  of 
state  has  coirie  here  since  diplomatic 
relations  woe  established  40  years 
ago. 


MUNICH  (AP).  -  The  opposition 
Social  Democrats  slumped  to  then- 
worst  post-war  defeat  m  Bavarian 
state  elections  according  to  nearly 
final  results  yesterday,  giving  a  big 
boost  to  Chancellor  Helmur  Kohl 
before  the  national  vote  in  January. . 

.  As  expected,  Bavarian  State  Gov¬ 
ernor  Franz  Josef  Strauss  was  re¬ 
elected  and  led  his  Christian  Social 
Union  to  an  absolute  majority  de- 
^  “spite  sfeirie  fosses  in  die  traditionally 
conservative  state.  Strauss’s  party  is 
the  sister  party  of  Chancellor-  Hel¬ 
mut  Kohl’s  Christian  Democrats. 

With  a  small  number  of  votes  still 
to  counted,  die  Christian  Social  Un¬ 
ion  was  projected  to  win  55.9  per 
cent  of  the  vote,  a  Joss  of  2.4  percen¬ 
tage  points  from  1982.  They  also 
were  projected  to  lose  seven  seats  in 
the  state  legislature  but  expected  to 
retain  an  overwhelming  majority 
with  126  seats. 

The  Social  Democrats  slumped 
4.4  percentage  points  and  ended 
with  27-5  per  cent  of  the  ballots. 
They  also  lost  nine  seats  in  the  state 
parliament  and  wQl  now  have  62 
deputies,  according  to  preliminary 
results. 

The  environmentalist,  anti-Nato 
Greens,  meanwhile,  rode  on  a  wave 
of  anti-nuclear  sentiment  following 
the  Chernobyl  disaster.  The  party 
.  went  from  4.6  per  cent  in  1982  to  7.4 
per  cent  and  were  expected  to  gain 
r  16  seals  in  the  legislature.  j 


Soviets  free 
dissident  poet 

MOSCOW  (AP).  -  Soviet  dissident 
Irina  Ratushinskaya  was_  unex¬ 
pectedly  released  last  week  from  a 
Kiev  jaQ  after  serving  half  of  a  seven- 
year  sentence  for  anti-Soviet  agita¬ 
tion  and  propaganda,  her  mother-in- 
.  law  said  Friday. 

Ratushinskaya,  a  32-year-old 
poet,  has  been  widely  praised  in  the 
“West  for  her  underground  writings. 

The  mother  of  Ratushinskaya’^ 
husband,  Igor  Gerashchenko,  tola 
AP  that  her  daughter-in-law  was 
driven  to  their  Kiev  home  from  pris¬ 
on  late  Thursday.  She  said  her 
daughter-in-law  did  not  know  the 
official  reason  for  her  release,  of 
which  there  had  been  no  advance 
intimation. 


Top  Moscow  investigator 
fired  for  drankenness 

MOSCOW  (AP).  -  A  dty  newspap¬ 
er  said  yesterday  die  top  police  in¬ 
vestigator  in  Moscow  has  been  fired 
for  amoral  living  and  appearing 
drunk  in  public.  . 

Moskovskaya  Pravda  said  V.V. 
Anikin  had  also  conducted  private 
deals  with  “figures  from  the  trade 
world,  some  of  whom  have  been 
sentenced  or  arrested.”  Moscow’s 
retail  trade  has  been  the  object  of  a 
thorough  investigation  this  year  and 
.dozens  of  officials  have  been 
arrested  for  bribe-taking  and  private 
sale  of  goods. 


By  JUDY  DEMPSEY 
VIENNA.  -  An  extraordinary  series 
of  incidents  which  have  taken  place 
inride  Czechoslovakia  over  the  past 
month  suggests  that  the  17-year-old 
leadership  installed  after  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  the  country  in  1968  is 
“acting  like  a  dying  horse,  it  is  kick- 
inghard  to  survive. ” 

This  is  the  view  of  several  Czechs, 
especially .  since  the  widespread 
crackdown  on  members  of  the  jazz 
section  of  the  Czech  musicians*  un¬ 
ion  and  the  imprisonment  of  the 
section’s  council  on  September  2. 

The  jazz  section  -  it  acts  as  ah 
independent  publisher  of  various, 
often  avant  garde  tracts  -  is  not 
apparently  the  sole  target  of  this 
crackdown.  Two  weeks  ago  an  Au¬ 
strian  pensioner  unknowingly  cros¬ 
sed  into  Chechoslovakia  while  pick¬ 
ing  mushrooms.  The  Czech  border 
guards  set  their  dogs  on  him. 

A  West  German  who  illegally 
crossed  the  West  Gennan-Czech 
border  in  September  was  shot  dead. 

Three  Austrian  professors  last 
month  were  refused  entry  into 
Czechoslovakia.  They  were  on  an 
official  visit  and  were  due  to  sign  a 
cooperation  agreement  between  the 
Charles  University  in  Prague  and  the 
University  of  Vienna. 

The  Janos  Clubs,  official  dubs  of 
theatre  directors,  artists  and  play¬ 
wrights  is  under  pressure  and  may 
well  be  dosed  down  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

A  rock  conceit  which  was  due  to 
be  held  in  The  fourth  district  in 
Prague  (the  same  district  which 
bouses  the  jazz  section  offices)  was 
cancelled  at  short  notice  by  the  local 
Prague  party  committee  and  the 
Ministry  of  Culture. 

Josef  Prusa,  the  legal  adviser  to 
the  jazz  section  is  now  out  of  a  job. 
His  contract  as  a  lawyer  to  die  “In- 
klemo”  firm  was  not  renewed  on 
October  1. 

Many  members  of  the  7,000- 
strong  jazz  section  have  been  called 
in  by  the  police  and  questioned. 

But  why  should  the  Czech  hardlin¬ 
ers  choose  this  time  to  flex  their 


muscles?  Especially  since  the  main 
review  meeting  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act  on  Security  and  Co-operation  in 
Europe  is  now  being  held  in  Vienna 
-  a  four  hour  drive  from  Prague.  The 
Czechoslovak  authorities  have,  as 
one  Czech  put  it  “displayed  asto¬ 
nishing  indifference  to  even  the 
Vienna  meeting  which  will  focus  a 
great  deal  on  human  rights.  And  of 
course  the  future  of  the  jara  sedion 
will  be  raised,  like  it  Was  during' the 
Budapest  cultural  forum  last  year.” 

The  answer,  according  to  several 
leading  Czechs,  lies  to  the  east 
“Moscow  is  one  of  the  problems,” 
says  one  Czech  official.  ^Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  is  the  only  country  -  with  the 
exception  of  Romania  -  which 
[Soviet  leader  Mikhail]  Gorbadiev 
has  not  visited.  He  came  here  for  24 
hours  last  year.  But  that  was  only  for 
a  Warsaw  Pact  meeting.  He  did  not 
hold  talks  with  [Cfcecb  Communist 
Party  leader  Gustav]  Husak,  nor  did 
he  attend  the  Czechoslovak  Com¬ 
munist  Party  congress,  as  he  did  in 
East  Berlin  and  Warsaw.  That  was  a 
bit  of  a  snub.” 

Husak  has  been  at  the  helm  of  a 
largely  unchanged  potitburo  since 
1%9.  Younger  men  such. as  port¬ 
folio  member  Vladimir  Herman, 
candidate  poKtburo  member  Fran- 
tisek  Pitra  and  Central  Committee 
Secretary  Jindrich  Polednik  have 
been  recently  promoted.  “But  the 
leadership  is  holding  on  in  spite  of 
the  appalling  corruption,  as  well  as 
the  economic  and  human  waste  of 
potential  in  our  ^ountry,”  says  a: 
Czech  source. 

It  is  not  only  that  die  leadership  is 
holding  on.  Bui  arch  conservatives 
such  as  politburo  member  Jan  Fojtik 
are  distinctly  disillusioned  with  Gor¬ 
bachev’s  more  liberal  image. 

“We  are  waiting,”  members  of  the 
jazz  section  have  said.  But  no  one  is 
sure  what  Czechoslovakia  is  waiting 
for.  In  the  meantime,  contrary  to  all 
the  recent  incidents,  the  indepen¬ 
dent  human  rights  group.  Charter 
77,  has  been  left  in  relative  peace. 

(Loudon  Obacrtcr  Sorrice) 


The  rules 
that  killed 
a  Russian 
youngster 


By  ANDREW  WILSON 

A  12-year-old  Moscow  boy  in  a 
small  Soviet  town,  Sasha  Ligonov, 
was  asked  by  his  father  (his  mother 
was  in  hospital)  to  go  and  buy  some 
ntilk  and  cheese  from  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  self-service  shop. 

Coming  out,  Sasha  paid  for  the 
three  cartons  of  nrilk  he  was  carrying 
and  started  to  walk  away  -  whereup¬ 
on  the  cashier  called  hun  back,  and 
asked  if  he  had  paid  for  the  25 
kopeck  (30  cents)  worth  of  cheese  hr' 
his  hand.  He  admitted  be  bad  forgot¬ 
ten  to  do  so,  and  was  led  off  to  the 
manager’s  office. 

There  two  documents  were 
solemnly  filled  out,  in  accordance 
with  the  law  on  non-payment  for 
goods.  “But  these  two  documents 
did  uot  seem  enough  and  the  mana¬ 
ger  telephoned  for  the  militia 
(police).”,  according  to  the  youth 
newspaper  Komsomoiskoya  Pravda. 

The  frightened  boy  was  marched 
to  the  police  station  “by  a  convoy  of 
people  in  miHtia  uniform.” 

When  Sasha  gave  the  police  there 
his  name,  they  rang  through  to  the 
Ovir  (residents’  registration)  office, 
to  verify  bis  statement.  But,  because 
the  family  had  moved  in  only  six 
months  before,  could  not  find  any 
entry.  They  then  rang  his  school. 

At  this  point  the  story  took  a  grim 
and  tragic  turn.  Says  Komsomols- 
kaya  Pravda. :  “Sasha  was  inconsol¬ 
able.  Added  to  the  torture  of  know¬ 
ing  how  this  would  sadden  his-  rick 
mother  and  over-worked  father  was 
a  new  anxiety  -  bow  could  he  show 
up  at  school  the  next  day?” 

He  was  then  given  a  form  on  which 
to  write  a  statement:  “Alexander 
Leonidovich  Ligonov,  date  of  birth 
22  November  1973,  a  non-party 
member.... I,  in  shop  No.  5  (milk) 
bought  three  litres  of  milk  and  took 
some  cheese  (25  kopecks)  and  forgot 
‘  about  it.  Z  promise  sot  to  do  this  in 
the  future,  nowhere,  never  ever 
again.” 

He  was  then  released  and  sent 
home  alone.  “At  home  he  sat  down 
at  his  homework,  propped  up  his 
text-book,  opened  his  exercise 
book,  began  to  do  some  sums-  then 
took  the  belt  from  his  coat 
and.. ..hanged  himself.” 

The  Komsomoiskoya  Pravda  re¬ 
porter,  describing  what  happened, 
says  she  weDt  on  to  interview  every¬ 
one  concerned,  and  was  horrified  by 
their  callous,  bureaucratic  attitude. 

All  justified  themselves  by  saying 
they  were  simply. carrying  out  in-,; 
sfructions  mid  Were  in  .no  way  to 
blame.  , .  .. 

“Dear  Comrades,”  writes  the 
journalist.  “What  is  happening  to 
us?  Why  is  it  that  even  a  death 
cannot  awaken  natural,  normal  hu- 
.  man  feelings  in  us?  Tact,  generosity, 
patience,  repentance  -  does  it  not 
occur  to  you  that  these  words  seem 
only  to  be  found  in  religious  dic¬ 
tionaries  but  not  in  ours? 

“That  boy  was  killed  not  by  indi¬ 
viduals  so  much  as  by  a  system  Where 
instruction,  categories  and  formulas 
are  more  important  than  the  truth. 

“We  want  to  be  given  instruction 
for  everything,”  the  reporter  goes 
on.  “All  we  want  is  to  fulfil  our 
function  and  not  to  have  to  think.” 
After  the  tragedy,  the  shops  in  the 
town  were  given  orders  to  be  more 
careful  with  children. 

“But  what  about  elderly  people? 
The  elderly  are  even  more  likely  to 
be  forgetful.  So  one  day  we'll  have 
another  tragedy  -  and  someone  will 
issue  orders  to  be  careful  with  old 
people....” 

The  callousness  in  everyday  life 
that  the  stoiy  reveals  may  seem 
frightening.  What  gives  hope  for 
.some  optimism  is  that  two  years  ago 
such  “human”’  reporting  in  the 
Soviet  press  would  have  been  un¬ 
thinkable. 

(London  Observer  Service) 


DESECRATED.  -  Vandals  dese¬ 
crated  foe  grave  of  toe  murdered 
Swedish  prime  minister  Olof  Palme 
in  a  Stockholm  churchyard  Thursday 
night,  cutting  ropes  around  the  un¬ 
marked  save,  smashing  vases  and 
crushing  fioweis,  police  said. 
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Jerusalem  Timesharing  at  the  Knesset  Tower 
Hotel  offers  yon: 

•  Vacation  Forever  —  A  fully  furnished 
vacation  home  that  you  will  own  for  a  week  or 
longer,  year  after  year  for  a  one-time  payment 
— yours  to  enjoy  and  to  leave  to  your  children. 


•  The  World  is  Yours — While  owning  a  piece 
of  Jerusalem  you  can  exchange  the  use  of  your 
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exciting  places,  such  as  London,;  Switzerland  or 
Hawaii. 

•  A  Safe,  Secure  Investment  —  Buy  a 
magnificent  apartment  in  a  hotel,  open  and 
operating. 

•  Foil  Hotel  Services  —  Including  in/outdoor 

swimming  pool,  kosher  kitchenette,  maid 
service  and  restaurants.  «« a\a 

#Not  including  V.A.T. 


Home  a  "here  your  heart  is- 

JERUSALEM 
TIMESHARING 
AT  THE  KNESSET 
TOWER  HOTEL 


fdh  ANGLO  SAXON 

I  U  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY  LTD 


Rehtw  Hasoreg  Z  Jerusalem 

Call  us  and  we  will  pick  you  up!  Tel.  221161. 


Jerusalem  Timesharing.  4  Wolf  son  Street.  Suite  114.  Jerusalem.  Israel  Tel  02-531841. 
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First  graduates  of  a  scheme  to  boost  South  Africa’s  police  force  march  past  white 
officers  at  a  passing-oat  parade  yesterday.  (Reuter  tdepboto) 


Women  of  the  Chflcan  Air  Force,  carrying  Israeli-made  weapons,  march  in  a  recent 
parade  in  Santiago.  The  event  included  10,000  members  of  the  armed  forces,  which  are 
led  by  President  Angnsto  Pinochet.  (AFP  telephoto) 


WEIZMAN:  HE’LL  BE  SORELY  MISSED 


{Continued  from  Page  One) 

visit  problem  areas  and  to  meet  with 
local  officials. 

The  Arab  Affairs  Office  also  quit 
dealing  with  individual  complaints 
which  rightly  belonged  to  other 
ministries  to  focus  on  the  broader 
policy  issues,  Ginat  added. 

“It  was  the  first  time  since  the 
establishment  of  the  state  that  there 
was  a  serious  discussion  in  the 
cabinet  of  policy  toward  the  Arabs," 

Ginat  asserted. 

Gmat-aBdVr(eeVeB!tdfr' H,'Usr'6f 
acoompliaftl&fti?  ™*rnm.n  sirr . iim.-n-j.  ..  am*  hb  d 

•  The  Arab  ‘Aa&rpttA‘cBBfiuv">'. !  ‘ 

med  the  tezoningtf  agricultural  land  "  -  *•-  -  V;* 

next  to  crowded  Beduin  slums  In 
Lod,  and  new  housing  is  now  in  the 
works. 

•  In  the  Negev,  two  Beduin  settle-  a 

meats  fust  slated  for  development 

and  later  suspended  by  former  agri- 

cultural  minister  Ariel  Sharon  were  -  'rj” 

moved  forward.  The  move  “com- 

pletely  changed  the  atmosphere  I  -  * 

among  the  Beduin,"  asserted  Ginat,  r, 

describing  the  frustration  of  families 

who  found  themselves  being  prose- 

cuted  for  building  on  land  they  had 

purchased  from  the  government.  Exer  Weizman 

•  Work  is  under  way  to  raise  the 
basic  budget  level  in  Arab  municipa-  the  re  rum  of  2,1 
lities,  following  a  SS  million  cultivation.  Me 
emergency  grant  to  cover  outstand-  Jewish  settlexne 
ing  debts.  Arab  communities  cur-  financial  collapse 
rently  receive  about  one-third  of  the  chunk  of  govern 
government  money  available  to  former  firing  zoi 
comparably  sized  Jewish  munidpali-  He  said  the  g 
ties.  ated  bv  such  mi 


will  not  bring  about  any  big  changes 
in  direction,  because  overall  govern¬ 
ment  policy  will  remain  consistent 

“The  government’s  policy  is  the 
important  thing,”  Gur-Aiye  said. 
“Everything  that  Weizman  has  done 
is  the  government’s  policy,  and  it  is 
not  something  personal.  Most  of  the 
things  be  is  doing  were  done  by  the 
government  in  the  past.” 

But  at  least  for  now,  Weizman  is 


of  experience  under  ms  beittf.neus- 
prcferable  to  a  oewcomeriikr  Arens 
who  will  have  to  learn  the  subject, 
they  say. 

Others  talk  about  something 
deeper  -  the  fundamental  concern 


•  The  Arab  Affairs  Office  lobbied 
for  about  S2.2  million  in  overseas 
grants  and  endowments  to  finance 
the  construction  of  Arab  community 
centres  and  technological  education 
in  Arab  high  schools,  to  be  adimnis- 
tered  through  a  new  non¬ 
governmental  association,  Avuka. 

•  Two  weeks  ago.  a  series  of  recom¬ 
mendations  were  put  before  the  gov¬ 
ernment  for  resolving  the  status  of 
some  10,000  illegally  constructed 
buildings,  which  Ginat  called  one  of 
the  biggest  issues  today  for  Arab- 
Israelis.  Ginat  says  the'report  con¬ 
tains  new  formulas  for  construction, 
while  providing  better  enforcement 
to  prevent  further  illegal  sprawl. 

The  return  of  Galilee's  con¬ 
troversial  Area  Nine  military  zone  to 
civilian  use  is  cited  by  Arab  leaders 
in  the  north  as  one  of  Weizman  and 
Ginat’s  finest  accomplishments  - 
and  the  level  of  Likud  opposition  to 
the  move  also  has  been  carefully 
noted. 

The  release  of  the  area  resulted  in 


Ezer  Weizman 

tbe  return  of  2,600  dunams  to  Arab 
cultivation.  Meanwhile,  a  nearby 
Jewish  settlement  on  the  verge  of 
financial  collapse  received  a  sizeable 
chunk  of  government  land  from  tbe 
former  firing  zone,  noted  Ginat. 

He  said  the  good  feelings  gener¬ 
ated  by  such  moves  were  apparent 
when  Prime  Minister  Peres  visited 
traditionally  Rakah  Party*  villages 
around  the  Triangle  and  found  them 
decked  with  Israeli  flags. 

“I  want  to  underline  that  Land 
Day,  and  all  the  pain  that  came  with 
it,  began  because  of  Area  Nine." 
added  Raja  Khatib,  chairman  of 
Deir  Hanna's  local  council,  referring 
to  the  annual  Arab  event  held  to 
protest  the  Israeli  takeover  of  Arab 
lands. 

“Now,  in  the  new  picture,  both 
Arab  and  Jews  can  take  advantage  of 
the  land,  and  this  will  advance  tbe 
good  ties  between  neighbours." 
added  Khatib. 

Despite  such  praise,  Binyamin 
Gur-Arye,  the  adviser  to  the  ‘Prime 
Minister  on  Arab  Affairs  prior  to  the 
advent  of  the  national  unity  govern¬ 
ment,  is  sceptical  of  certain  recent 
accomplishments  touted  by  Ginat. 

Gnr-Arye,  who  was  removed 
from  his  post  at  tbe  advent  of  Weiz¬ 
man 's  tenure,  and  may  return  along 
with  Arens,  says  that  some  of  the 
'‘problems’*  solved  by  Weizman 's 


(Rabamhn  Israeli) 

office  already  had  been  deah  with 
and  resolved  in  his  era. 

“Tbe  question  of  illegal  boosing, 
for  instance,  was  discussed  when  I 
was  in  office  in  tbe  beginning  of  the 
1980s,"  said  Gur-Arye.  “It  was  de¬ 
cided  not  to  destroy  anything  mil  ess 
it  was  obstructing  a  public  place.  like 
a  school  or  a  hospital.  So  I  don’t  see 
anything  new  (in  the  recent  propos¬ 
als’)." 

Regarding  Area  Nine,  Gur-Arye 
remarked  that  his  office  merely  went 
along  with  the  IDF s  view  at  the  time 
chat  the  site  was  needed  for  “moun¬ 
tainous"  training. 

“I’m  not  sure  the  needs  of  the 
army*  have  changed.”  said  Gur-Aiye 
adding.  “The  defence  minister  said 
that  the  Arabs  of  the  area  have  built 
around  the  area  to  the  extent  that  it 
was  difficult  for  the  army  to  train 
there." 

As  for  contacts  with  Arabs.  Gur- 
Arye  says  that  the  five  old  district 
Arab  Affairs  Offices  made  it  easier 
for  government  officials  to  meet 
Arab  leaders  "in  their  region,  and 
not  just  in  Jerusalem." 

Gur-Arye  said  his  office  also  made 
gains  for  Arabs  -  like  obtaining 
permission  for  Moslems  to  make  the 
annual  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

He  argues  that  replacement  of 
Weizman  with  Arens,  or  his  own 
return  to  the  Arab  Affairs  Office, 
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character,  part  of  his  beliefs,  said 
Asbah.  “He  believes  that  dealing 
with  the  issue  is  one  of  the  steps 
towards  peace  in  the  region. 

“As  for  Arens,  it’s  not  a  concern 
for  him.  He  won’t  give  it  any  atten¬ 
tion." 

Some,  however,  take  a  wait-and- 
see  attitude  regarding  Arens,  and 
even  voice  hopes  that  contact  with 
Israeli-Arabs  will  soften  the  Likud 
leader's  perceived  hardline  views. 

“With  all  respect  to  Mbstae  Arens, 
be  never  had  any  meetings  with 
Arabs,  never  had  any  contact  with 
them.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  He  has  a  lot  to  learn,”  said 
Kabha. 

“On  the  other  hand,  it's  possible 
that  someone  who  works  with  the 
Arabs  will  get  to  know  them,  and 
perhaps  it  will  change  some  of  his 
stereotypes. 

“Weizman,  when  he  entered,  be 
didn't  know,  and  now  he  is  the 
defender  of  tbe  Arabs  of  Israel,  I 
hope  that  if  Arens  comes  in...  he  will 
begin  to  identify  with  our  problems 
and  will  become  one  of  us. 

And  as  more  than  one  leader 
pointed  out  -  Arab- Israelis  axe  not 
merely  dependent  on  the  good  inten¬ 
tions  of  Jewish  ministers,  but  can 
also  muster  considerable  political 
clout. 

"The  Arabs  have  matured  from  a 
political  and  social  standpoint,  and 
they’ll  take  a  position  depending  on 
how  they  are  approached,"  said 
Ghanain. 

“I’m  not  afraid  of  Arens,”  he 
added,  “If  someone  helps  us,  well 
come  toward  him,  and  he  who 
doesn't  help,  we  will  think  about  him 
many,  many  times  -  and  there  will  be 
an  appropriate  response.” 


MALL.  -  A  shopping  mall  has 
opened  in  Tel  Aviv’s  Nahlat 
Binyamin  neighbourhood,  although 
its  official  inauguration  has  been 
postponed  for  a  few  days. 


Voyager:  A 
petroltank 
that  flies 

After  five  years  of  delays,  traumas 
and  near-disasters,  one  of  the  most 
bally  booed  events  in  aerial  history 
since  Howard  Hughes'  1938  round- 
the-frorid  flight  is  scheduled  for  lift¬ 
off  from  Canforina’s  Mojave  desert 
this  week. 

'^Thfr  fUgH't  fof  the'  VbyagAh  Jtn  * 
eccentric,  pftifiiily  fraiftaokmS  craft 
that  combines  the  wingspan  ot  a  747 
with  the  weight  of  a  tiny  Cessna  light 
aircraft,  comes  to  the  world  courtesy 
of  a  former  Vietnam  war  fighter  are. 
his  girl  friend,  Mobil  Oil  and  other 
corporate  giants,  and  -  although 
no-one  will  admit  it  -  the  Pentagon.  ' 

Voyager’s  designers,  retired 
USAF  lieutenant-colonel  Dick 
Rutan  (325  combat  missions  before 
being  shot  down  in  Vietnam),  his 
brother  Burt  and  race  flyer  Jeana 
Yeager  (no  relation  to  famous  test 
pilot  Chuck),  hope  to  perform  a  feat 
never  before  attempted:  to  circle  the 
earth -26,000 miles  (41 ,600  km) -on 
one  tank  of  foel,  without  stopping. 

Dick  Rutan,  48,  a  lean,  taciturn 
Clint  Eastwood  lookallke.  and  Yea¬ 
ger,  34.  an  aeronautical  engineer, 
will  work,  eat  and  sleep  in  a  cockpit 
the  size  of  a  telephone  booth.  As  a 
40-member  ground  crew  guides 
them  on  a  journey  that  will  be  over 
water  for  95  per  cent  of  the  10-12  day 
duration,  one  will  sleep  while  the 
other  monitors  the  plane's  17  fuel 
tanks  and  watches  the  automatic 
pilot. 

The  route,  dictated  by  weather 
and  politics,  will  head  from  Califor¬ 
nia  across  the  Pacific  to  Australia, 
the  tip  of  South  Africa  and  back 
across  the  Atlantic  and  Caribbean  to 
Mojave  airfield. 

Essentially,  Voyager  is  a  petrol 
tank  that  flies  -  a  spidery  shell  that 
weighs  only  938lbs  (426  kg),  about 
half  as  much  as  a  small  car.  Loaded 
with  550  kg  of  fuel,  for  the  global 
flight,  its  long  slender  wings  droop 
almost  to  the  4.500  metre  desert 
runway.  When  fully  loaded.  Voya¬ 
ger  can  take  off  only  in  an  absolute 
pre-dawn  calm,  with  two  men  run¬ 
ning  alongside  the  wing  tips  -  which 
can  oscillate  as  much  as  28  feet  (8 
metres)  in  turbulence  -  to  make  sure 
they  do  not  scrape  concrete. 

Despite  an  accident  two  weeks 
ago  on  the  last  of  S3  test  flights,  when 
a  propeller  suddenly  snapped,  forc¬ 
ing  Rutan  to  make  an  emergency 
landing  at  nearby  Edwards  USAF 
base,  the  two  pilots  still  hope  to  take 
off  on  the  global  trip  this  week, 
“Damage  was  minima],*'  says  a 
Voyager  team  member.  “There  was 
no  structural  fault." 
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Hebrew 


Ora!  Communication: 
Listening  Comprehension  and 
Oral  Expression 

Written  Communication 
Reading  Comprehension  and 
Writing 


Arabic 

•  Spoken  Arabic: 

Beginners  and  Advanced 

•  Arabic  for  the  Media: 

Newspaper  Reading  and  Listening  to 
T.V.  and  Radio 

Beginners  and  Advanced 


•  Advanced  Hebrew:  Focus  2  hour  classes  will  be  held  twice  a  week 

on  Hebrew  Literature  in  the  course  of  15  weeks. 

3  hour  classes  wiu  be  held  twice  a  week 
in  course  of  18  weeks. 

Placement  tests  and  registration  wiBtake  place  on 
Wed.,  Oct.  15, 1986  and  on  Thur.,  Oct.  16, 1986  between  10:00  ajn.  and  6:00  p.m. 
Everyman's  University,  16  Klausner  Street,  Ramat  Avtv 
Courses  start  Nov.  2, 1986.  For  further  details,  please  call  Tel.  03-422501  or  03-423857. 


NATIONAL  INSURANCE  INSTITUTE 

SUCCOT  HOLIDAY 

Owing  to  the  Civil  Servants  centralized 
vacations,  all  offices  of  the  National  Insurance 
Institution  will  be  closed  from  Friday,  October 
17,  1986,  until  Friday,  October  24,  1986, 
inclusive. 

Offices  will  re-open  on  Sunday,  October  26, 1 986. 

With  holiday  greetings 
Public  Halations  Department 


By  UORA  MORIBL 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
President.  Herzog  test  week  re¬ 
ceived  a  written  plea  from  Ina  Ber¬ 
ova,  asking  him  to  help  her  and  her 
family  leave  Russia  so  that  she  can 
donate  bone  marrow  to  her  brother, 
who  is  dying  of  cancer  here.  - 
Michael  Shirman  suffers  from 
leukemia,  and  doctors  sav  he  will  die 
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only  possible  donor . 

Shirman,  31,  was  in 'Reykjavik, 
Zeeland,  during  the  Reagan-. 
Gorbachev  summit  to  publicize  his  - 
case. 

The  Soviets  have  given  HefOva/ 
permission  to  come  to  Israel.  Bui  her 
father-in-law  has  refused  to  sign  a 
consent  form  for  bis  son  to  leave  with 
her,  reportedly  refusing  to  release 
him  from  his  duty  to  support  him 
financially  in  his  old  age. 

His  sister’s  father-in-law,  Shirman  . 
told  The  Jerusalem  Post  recently,  “is 
75  but  very  healthy.  My  sister  told 
me  over  the  phone  that  she  is  sure 
this  is  just  another  excuse  to  keep 
them  from  coming." 

The  compatibility  of  potential 
donors  can  be  ascertained  even 
when  they  are  far  from  the  patient, 
and  this  was,  in  fact,  Shirman’s  first 
thought  as  soon  as  he  learned  of  his 
illness.  “I  sent  my  genetic  informa¬ 
tion  to  Moscow,  but  they  said  that 
they  could  do  nothing  because  the 
information  had  not  been  gathered 
in  their  laboratory.” 

Another  way  was  to  get  some 
bone  marrow  to  Israel  under  ice,  but 
Shirman,  himself  a  cancer  resear¬ 
cher,  said  this  was  not  a  good  idea. 

“Sometimes  the  first  transplant 
doesn't  take  and  the  operation  must 
be  repeated.  It’s  advisable  to  have 
the  donor  present  so  that  more  bone  . 
marrow  can  be  taken  immediately 
for  a  second  and  even  a  third  try." 

Dr.  Yair  Reisner,  a  cancer  resear¬ 
cher  at  the  Weizmann  Institute  of 
Science  who  joined  American  spe¬ 
cialist  Dr.  Robert  Gale  in  Russia  to 
help  treat  Chernobyl  victims,  ex¬ 
plained  to  The  Post  that  Shirman, 
too,  is  a  radiation  victim- 

“To  kill  the  cancer  ceDs  in  leuke¬ 
mia,  the  patient  receives  intense 
radiation  therapy,  and  this  also  kills 
the  bone  marrow.  Tins  is  a  very 
aggressive  therapy,  covering  the 
whole  body  -  after  all,  cancer  of  the 
blood  is  carried  everywhere." 

The  bone  marrow  transplant  is. 
thus  meant  to  rescue  the  patient 


Michael  Shirman  '  (Israel  Sun) 

from  the  lethal  side-effects  of  radia¬ 
tion  therapy..  ■ 

If  the  operation  is  successful,  the 
bone  marrow,  “takes."  Evefrso.the 
patient  has  only  a  25  per  cent  chance  - 
of  surviving  his  cancer. 

“The  transplant  may  be  a  com¬ 
plete  medical  successhut  the  patient 
can  die  of  .cancer  anyway,”  said 
Reisner. 

.  He  added  that  he  bad  no  idea  of 
Srirmari’s  problem  when  he  was  on 
his  mission  in  Russia  and  in  a  posi- 
tion  to  help  because  tbe  authorities 
were  indebted  to  him.  *T  flew  to  the 
USSR  directly  from  New  York  with 
Gale:  If  we  bad  known  then,  of 
course  we  would  have  done  some- 
tiring:” 

Moreover,  there  is  only  a  25  per 
cent  chance  that  Flerova  is  hemo- 
compatible  with  her  dying  brother 
and  can  help  him  recover. 

Shirman  was  employed  by  Intet- 
Yeda,  a  science-based  firm  in  Ness 
Ziona  which  makes  interferon,  once 
thought  to  be  a  potential  "miracle 
cure"  for  cancer. 

■  "Interferons  don’t  cure,  they  are  a 
folding  action.”  said  Shirman. 
“That!  is  one  type  of  interferon 
which  prolongs  life  in  patients  with 
my  type  of  leukemia,  but  it  is  not 
available  in  Israel  —  only,  on  an 
experimental  basis,  in  Houston, 
where  it  has  shown  success.  ” 

But  he  is  not  thinking  of  trying  if. 
“The  treatment  I'm  getting  is  just  as 
good.  The  only  cure  is  a  transplant 
from  my  sister." 

Shirman  said  that  he  is  aware  of  all . 
the  developments  in  his  case  and  had- 
asked  his  physician.  Dr.  Alain  Ber- 
rebi.  to  keep  nothing  from  him. 

"He  shares  every  bit  of  informa¬ 
tion,  every  agonizing  decision  with 
me.  Because  1  know  at  least  as  much 
as  my  doctors  do  about  the  process 
I’m  undergoing,  this  makes  it  easier 
for  me  to  handle,”  Shirman  said. 


Wave  of  anti-Semitism 


By  CATHERINE  fiELd' . 
WEST  BERLIN.  -  There  is  mount¬ 
ing  concern  within  West  Berlin’s 
Nazi-battered  Jewish  community 
over  what  has  been  described  as  the 
“re-birth  of  anti-Semitism  in  Ger¬ 
many.” 

In  their  azmual  report  for  the  Jew¬ 
ish  year,  the  community  highlighted 
evidence  of  increases  in  all  forms  of 
anti-Semitic  prejudices. 

An  area  of  the  utmost  concern  is 
the  sharp  rise  in  the  number  of 
abusive  letters  against  Jews,  whose 
authors  are  less  hesitant  in  revealing: 
their  true  identify. 

The  editor  of  the  report,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  West  Berlin's  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  Heinz  Galinski,  regretted 
that  such  practices  were  now  becom¬ 
ing  commonplace  throughout  West 
Germany  and  West  Be  run. 

Id  his  report,  the  Jewish  leader 
deplored  the  apparent  openness  of 
anti-Semitic  jokes  now  very  much  in 
evidence  within  the  German  com¬ 
munity.  The  spate  of  anti- Jewish 
utterances  from  respectable  Christ¬ 
ian  Democrat  members  of  parlia¬ 


ment  last  year,  pained  his  commun¬ 
ity  weatly. 

The  recent  theft  of  a  bronze  pla¬ 
que  commemorating  those  Jews  who 
were  shipped  off  to  concentration 
camps  from  a  train  station  in  West 
Berlin  during  World  War  n  was  held 
as  more  anguishing  evidence.  The 
plaque  bad  replaced  another  stolen 
in  June. 

Last  November’s  attempt  to  stage 
a  Fassbinder  play,  alleged  to  contain 
anti-Semitic  feeling  reflected  grow¬ 
ing  prejudices  in  the  artistic  world, 
according  to  Galinski. 

The  6 .200-mem beT  community  in 
the  city  has  had  one  major  success. 
Described  as  a  new  beginning,  a 
Jewish  elementary  school  closed 
during  the  Nazi  rule  was  just  re¬ 
opened.  In  his  opening  address. 
Galinski  described  the  occasion  as 
“a  milestone  in  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  community.”  As  well  as  tbe 
normal  curriculum  the  25  pupils  all 
study  Jewish  culture  and  history. 
The  school's  head,  Micha  Bar-Kol 
was  brought  in  from  Israel. 


Hie  Beth  Hatefutsoth  Diary  1986-87 


A  superbly  designed,  prestigious  desk  diary,  perfect  as  a 
gift  for  Rash  Hashana  -  or  for  yourself!  The  16-month 
diary  (Sept  1986-Dec.  1987)  displays  each  week  on  a 
?,eE®I0te  facinS  beautifully  reproduced 
illustrations.  The  colour  and  black-and-white  illustrations 
were  seieefed  from  me  famous  Diaspora  Museum's 
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Gorbachev  Puts  Russia’s 
Best  Face  Forward 


Scott  MacNeill 


By  SERGE  SCHMEMANN 


-■  $ 


Moscow 

THE  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev  sitting  across  from 
President  Reagan  in  Reykjavik  this  weekend  is 
hardly  a  novelty  any  morfe.  In  the  19  months  since 
he  took  office,  his  televised  travels,  volumes  of 
speeches  and  innumerable  meetings  with  foreign  digni- 
-  taries  have  made  him  the  most  familiar  of  Soviet  lead¬ 
ers;  at  least  since  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev. 

His  restless  demands  for  ‘  * radical  change* '  in  Soviet 
economic  mid  social  behavior  have  become  the  constant 
refrain  of  Soviet  politics.  His  barrage  of  diplomatic  initi¬ 
atives,  arms  control  proposals  and  nuclear  testing  mora¬ 
toriums,  whether  weighted,  toward  propaganda  or  re¬ 
sults,  have  become  a  force- to  reckon  with. 

Most  Western  diplomats  see  Mr.  Gorbachev’s  for¬ 
eign  policy  as  an  extension  of  his  domestic  programs. 
Under  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  the  Soviet  Union  achieved 
strategic  jrarity  with  the  United  States,  but  found  to  its 
dismay  tbat  :t/ara7aicZau!ojb£hraJJy  into . 

global  presCga^fl^d^tracheVhas-ifrgued  that  prestige 
will  come  with  proof  that  the  Soviet  system  can  produce. 

.  It  is  this  premise,'  Western:  diplomats  believe,  that 
brings  Mr.:  Gorbachev  to  seek  a  revival  of  detente  and 
prompted  him  to  invite  Mr.  Reagan  to  meet  him  this 
weekend.  The  pursuit  of  improved  relations  has  several 
motives,  diplomats  say:  reducing  confrontation  while  he 
attempts  economic  reconstruction,  widening  access  to 
Western  technology  and  trade,  shifting  critically  needed 
capital  away  hrbm  arms,  and  reining  in  Mr.  Reagan’s 
strategic  defense  initiative,  which  Moscow  evidently 
fears  could  trigger  a  punishing  high-tech  arms  race. 

Yet  for  ail  the  exposure,  Mr.  Gorbadiev  remains  the 
subject  of  keen  debate.  Is  he  really  something  new  and 
different>Does  he  have  the  will  or  ability  to  change  the 
lives  of  280  million  Soviet  citizens?  He  has  been  depicted 
as  a.  dynamic  reformer,,  inspiring  new  candor  In  the 
press  mid  the  arts  and  giving  the  world  an  unexpectedly 
frank  report  on  the  Chernobyl  nuclear  accident-  But  he 
has  alsotieenthrust  into  a  classic  Kremlin  mold,  presid¬ 
ing  over  tire  cynical  seizure  of  the  American  journalist, 
Nicholas  S.  Daniioff,  as  a  hostage,  and  turning  huffy  at 
questions  on  human  rights  or  Afghanistan. 

Yet  Mr.  Gbrbachev  has.  scored  some  points  In  these 
fields,  too.  Last  week,  Irina  Ratushinskaya,  a  poet 
deemed  critical  of  the  Soviet  Union,  was  released  without 
restrictions  or  conditions  from  a  12-year  sentence  in  a 
labor  camp.  Western  diplomats  said  this  was  an  addi¬ 
tional  gesture  after  the  release  of  the  dissident  physicist, 
Yuri  F.  Orlov,  who  was  flown  to  New  York  last  Sunday  as. 
part  of  the  arrangement  that  set  Mr.  DanQoft  free.  Mos¬ 
cow  also  announced  that  this  week  it  will  begin,  the  pull¬ 
out  of  six  Soviet  regiments  from  Afghanistan;  American 
officials  said  their  replacements  were  already  arriving, 
-and  that  in  any  case  they  represent  only  a  small  fraction 
of  .the  120,000  Soviet  troqps.  in  the  country. 

■  -  Much  of  the  fascination  with  Mr.  Gorbachev  prob¬ 
ably:  stems  from  his  accessibility  and  style,  so  different 
from  his  predecessors V Mr.  Brezhnev,  Konstantin  U.' 
Chernenko  and  even  Yuri  V.  Andropov  stayed .  largely 
within  the  bounds  of  Kremlin  secrecy,  and  so  fit  into 
familiar  Soviet  patterns-  But  since/ Mr.  Gorbachev  ar¬ 


rived  at  the  head  of  a  new  generation  not  shaped  by 
Stalin  and  World  War  If,  Kremlinologists  have  had  to  re¬ 
write  their  texts.  Experts  attribute  some  of  the  confusion 
to  the  questionable  presumption  that  a  reformer,  more¬ 
over  a  young  and  affable  one.  must  be  a  liberal. 

Mr.  Gorbachev  has  made  it  clear  that  he  is  out  to 
change  the  system,  modernize  the  economy  and  replace 
top  Government  and.  party  leaders  with  younger  man¬ 
agers,  thus  breaking  the  power  of  the  massive  and  inert 
central  bureaucracy.  Yet  his  entire  career  has  been  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Communist  Party,  and  he  has  displayed 
traditional  Kremlin  traits.  While  pressing  for  streamlin- 
-  ing,  he  has  betrayed  no  doubts  about  the  superiority  of 
the  Soviet. system  or  the  possibility  that  it  can  be  made  to 
function  effectively.  Though  pragmatic  in  dealing  with 
the  West  and  anxious  to  instill  initiative  in  economic 
managers,  he  has  shown  little  inclination  for  experi¬ 
ments  with  market  mechanisms  like  those  in  China  and 
Eastern  Europe.  He  has  also  shown  little  tolerance  for 
dissidents  or  emigration.  He  has  displayed  fairly  ortho; 
dox  Russian  views  of  the  outside  world  and  has  done  little 
/  to  lilt  the  pervasive  suspicions^  foreigners-  ,-yj  m  :>iv 
*  \  In  pursuing  his  paraiTifMjnt  gpal/crf  am  efficient' soev-.- 
eiy,  Mir.  Gorbachev  has  been  tough  and  uncomprorriiSTng.' 
The  papers  tell  daily  of  corrupt  officials  fired  or  impris¬ 
oned,  and  he  has  spoken  with  fervor  of  a  fierce  struggle 
against  those  who  oppose  his  vision.  "Quite  obviously,  a 
sharp,  not  always  open  but  uncompromising  struggle  of 
ideas,  psychological  attitudes,  outlooks  and  behavior  is  . 
taking  place  as  we  readjust  and  revitalize  our  life  style," 
he  said  recently.  Such  statements  have  come  more  often 
of  late,  suggesting  that  he  has  met  strong  resistance. 


Reuters 


MlkhalLS.  Gorbachev  and  his  wife,  Raisa,  in  Reykjavik. 
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Western  diplomats  have  seen  no  evidence  of  organized 
opposition,  but  his  speeches  suggest  that  entrenched  bu¬ 
reaucrats,  whose  power  and  position  have  been  threat¬ 
ened.  have  sought  to  bury  his  programs  in  red  tape  and 
inertia,  the  fate  of  previous  attempts  at  change. 

The  rumor  recently  swept  Moscow  that  an  attempt 
had  been  made  on  Mr.  Gorbachev's  life  during  his  Far 


Eastern  trip  in  August.  Nothing  substantiated  the  story, 
but  diplomats  said  its  swift  dissemination  spoke  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  uneasiness  in  the  public  Nonetheless,  he  has  shown 
no  sign  of  slowing  down.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  increas¬ 
ingly  shown  himself  a  man  in  a  hurry,  pushing  ahead  re¬ 
lentlessly  to  overcome  the  conservatism,  sloth  and  cor¬ 
ruption  of  two  decades  of  passive  rule. 

Where  Mr.  Gorbachev’s  plans  will  lead,  and  whether 
lie  achieves  his  ambitious  goal  of  doubling  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  by  the  year  2000,  remains  to  be  seen.  Yet  it  is  un- 
disputable  that  he  has  emerged  as  a  dynamic,  skillful 
and  energetic  leader  who  has  shaken  Soviet  society.  His 
stern  anti-alcoholism  campaign  has  challenged  a  basic 
Russian  habit  His  “glasnost,”  or  openness,  campaign 
has  opened  lively  debate  on  previously  taboo  subjects 
like  drug  abuse  and  prostitution.  And  since  Chernobyl, 
disasters  have  been  reported  with  unprecedented  can¬ 
dor.  (Soviet  submarine  sinks,  page  2.) 

Though  Mr.  Gorbachev’s  goals  are  far  from  realized, 
diplomats  in  Moscow  credit  him  with  an  approach  that 
has  proved  innovative  and  effective,  as  demonstrated  in 
his  success-in  emerging  from  the  confrontation  over  Mr. 
Daniioff  with  an  interim  summit  The  common  wisdom  is-, 
that  Mr.  Gorbachev  could  not  afford  to  travel  to  Wash¬ 
ington  without  a  guarantee  of  an  arms  deal,  especially 
after  returning  empty-handed  from  the  Geneva  summit 
meeting  in  November,  but  that  he  was  anxious  not  to  let 
his  overtures  to  the  United  States  founder. 

The  Iceland  meeting  gives  him  a  chance  to  elude  the 
ideologues  in  Mr.  Reagan's  entourage,  to  appeal  directly 
to  the  pragmatist  in  the  President,  and  to  do  so  without 
pressure  for  an  immediate,  tangible  result 
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Reagan’s  Agenda  —  Beyond  Arms 
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President  Reagan  with  President  Vigdls  Finnbogadottir  of  Iceland. 


I  RES]  DENT  Reagan  flew  to  Iceland  last 
’week  for  two  days  of  talks  with  Mikhail  S. 
Gorbachev,  the  Soviet  leader.  Both  sides 
said  that  advancing  the  discussion  on  controlling 
nuclear  weapons  was  their  main  objective. 

But  Mr.  Reagan  made  clear  dial  progress  on 
human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union,  notably  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  numbers  of  Jews  permitted  to  emi¬ 
grate,  was  also  a  priority.  Mr.  Reagan  also  said  he 
planned  to  bring  up  the  Soviet  military  involve¬ 
ment  in  Afghanistan  and  other  regional  issues  in¬ 
cluding,  Administration  officials  said,  the  Middle 
East,  southern  Africa  and  central  America. 

As  the  result  of  a  deal  with  Democrats  in  Con¬ 
gress,  the  President  decided  to  send  two  previ¬ 
ously  concluded  treaties  limiting  nuclear  testing 
to  the  Senate  for  ratification,  subject  to  Moscow’s 
agreement  on  verification.  He  also  took  a  partial 
step  toward  a  complete  ban  on  testing,  agreeing  to 
negotiate  a  ban  in  tandem  with  cuts  in  nuclear 
arsenals.  (Compromise  in  Congress,  page  4. J 


.  A  satisfactory  meeting.  Administration  offi¬ 
cials  said,  could  pave  the  way  for  Mr.  Gorbachev 
to  visit  Washington  early  in  1987.  Secretary  of 
State  George  P.  Shultz  said  agreement  on  reduc¬ 
ing  medium-range  nuclear  missiles  would  hinge 
on  resolving  such  issues  as  how  to  limit  these 
Soviet  missiles  in  Asia  as  well  as  Europe,  verifica¬ 
tion  procedures,  how  long  the  accord  would  last, 
and  agreement  on  further  negotiations  to  remove 
shorter-range  nuclear  weapons  from  Europe. 
“Top  attention  needs  to  be  paid  to  radical  reduc¬ 
tions  of  strategic  nuclear  arms,"  Mr.  Shultz 
added.  If  many  of  these  weapons  could  be  elimi¬ 
nated,  he  said,  the  problem  of  defending  against 
them  would  change  “drastically.’’ 

Before  leaving  Washington,  Mr.  Reagan  met 
with  Yuri  F.  Orlov,  the  Soviet  dissident  who  had 
been  freed  in  the  deal  that  also  freed  Gennadi  F. 
Zakharov,  a  Russian  employee  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  accused  of  spying  in  New  York,  and  Nicholas 
S.  Daniioff,  the  American  correspondent 
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Nicaragua  Downs 
Plane  and  Survivor 
Implicates  C.i.A. 

Government  forces  shot  down  a 
cargo  plane  carrying  supplies  to 
.  anti-Sandinlsta  rebels  lpst  week,  as 
it  flew  over  southern  Nicaragua. 
Three  of  the  crew  (Bed  in  the  crash, 
but  the  survivor  ~  a  45-yearK)Jd  for¬ 
mer American  marine  who  said 'he 
once  worked  as  a  civilian  delivering . 
supplies'-  to  -  Central  / = Intelligence 
Agency  operatives  in  Southeast  Asia 
— was  capturedby  the  Sahdinistas. ; 

:  The  survivor;  Eugene ’  Hasenfus, 
said  a  t  a  news  conference  set  up  by 
the  Government,  in  Managua  that 
supply  flights  to  Nicaraguan  rebels 
were  directly  supervised  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  CI  A  in  El  Salvador.  But 
reporters  were  not  allowed  to  ques¬ 
tion  him.  Nicaraguan  officials  said; 
Ire  .would/ be  prosecuted  and  would 
probably  face  a  long  jail  sentence  if 
fie' is.  convicted. 

The  CIA.  which  Iras  been  forbid- 


i 


den  by  Congress  to  deliver  arms  to 
the  rebels,  denied  any  connection 
with  the  flight.  President  Reagan,, 
asked  if  the -Administration  had  any 
link  to  it,  szrtd,V‘A5sohitely  noire” 
But  he  made  it  clear  he  approved  of 
civilians  helping  the  anti-Sand  in  is  t  a 
rebels,  known  as  contras.  The  Presi¬ 
dent,  who  calls  the  contras  “freedom 
fighters,”  seemed  to  needle  Amer¬ 
ican  leftists  who  oppose  them  when 
he  said,  “Some  years  ago,  many  of 
you  spoke  approvingly  of  something 


called  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade 
in  the  Spanish  Civil  War.” 

There  were  also  reports  that  the 
plane,  a  C-123.  had  been  sold  by  the 
C.IA  to  a -private  group  that  de¬ 
livered  supplies  to  the  contras,  and 
that  the  flight  was  sponsored  by  a 
group  headed  by  retired  Maj.  Gen. 
John  K.  SingJaub.  The  F.B.I.  said  it 
was  invesigating  the  ownership  of 
the  plane;  the  General  said  his  group 
was  not  involved 

Washington  officials  said  that 


Identification  card 
Santfhrista 
Government  says 
was  found  with 
VUliam  J.  Cooper, 
pHot  killed  when 
cargo  plane  was 
shot  down  hi 
Nicaragua  last 
week. 


White  House  and  Pentagon  officials* 
had  continued  to  assist  private  ef¬ 
forts  to  supply  the  contras,  but  they 
did  not  directly  link  Reagan  Admnis- 
t ration  officials  to  the  flight.  By 
week's  end,  the  concern  in  Washing¬ 
ton  had  moved  House  Speaker 
Thomas  P.  O’Neill  to  launch  an  in-, 
vestigation  at  which  Administration 
officials  would  be  questioned  under 
oath  about  the  flight  The  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  Customs  Service  planned  their 
own  inquiries  into  the -case.  (Sandirt- 
istos  hail  "proof,” page  2.) 

Spokesman  Quits, 
Citing  a  Principle 

Before  he  became  the  State  De¬ 
partment  spokesman  nearly  two 
years  ago,  Bernard  Kalb  had  spent 
38  years  in  the  news  business.  He  had 
a  good  reputation  as  a  correspondent 
for  The  New  York  Times,  CBS  and 
NBC,  working  in  in  New  York,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Southeast  Asia  and  many 
other  places.  When  he  became  State 
Department  spokesman,  his  job  was 
to  report,  explain,  sometimes  de¬ 
fend,  the  Reagan  Administration's 
policies.  Last  week,  the  64-year-old 
Mr.  Kalb  resigned  to  protest  what  he 
called  “the  reported  disinformation 


program’’  conducted  by  the  Admin¬ 
istration  against  the  Libyan  leader, 
Muammar  el-QaddafL 
The  White  House  has  denied  any 
such  program,  but  Secretary  of  State 
George  P.  Shultz  has  defended  the 
use  of  disinformation,  in  principle,  in 
some  instances.  Mr.  Kalb  stopped 
short  of  confirming  that  a  disinfor¬ 
mation  policy  existed,  but  he  said, 
"Anything  that  hurts  America's 
credibility,  hurts  America."  He 
added,  “You  face  a  choice  —  as  an 
American,  as  a  spokesman,  as  a 
journalist  —  whether  to  allow  oneself 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  ranks  of  si¬ 
lence,  whether  to  vanish  into  unop¬ 
posed  acquiescence,  or  to  enter  a 
modest  dissent'’  Mr.  Kalb  empha¬ 
sized  that  “I  am  not  dissenting  from 
Secretary  Shultz,  a  man  of  integrity, 
a  man  of  credibility.’’  Rather,  Ire  ex¬ 
plained,  “I  am  dissenting  from  the 
reported  disinformation  program.” 

Mr.  Shultz  said  he  was  sorry  Mr. 
Kalb  was  leaving  and  praised  him  as 
a  “fine  journalist”  and  valued 
friend."  But  at  the  White  House  a 
senior  official  was  critical  of  the  tim¬ 
ing  of  the  resignation,  just  before  the 
summit  meeting  this  weekend  in  Ice¬ 
land.  Mr.  Kalb  said  he  had  consid¬ 
ered  the  timing:  "I  suspect  that  I 
will  dissolve  very  quickly  under  the 
impact  of  the  meeting  that  will  be 
taking  place  in  Reykjavik.” 
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Congress  in  a 
last-minute 
flurry  of 
activity 
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Soviet  Nuclear 
Submarine  Sinks 
In  Atlantic 

A  Soviet  nuclear  submarine  sank 
last  week  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
about  1,200  miles  east  of  New  York, 
three  days  after  an  explosion  on 
board  had  killed  three  crewmen. 

Between  the  explosion  and  the 
sinking  in  18,000  feet  of  water,  other 
Soviet  ships  had  attempted  to  tow 
the  submarine.  The  Kremlin  advised 
the  White  House,  before  disclosing 
the  accident,  that  there  was  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  radioactive  pollution. 

The  submarine  was  a  20-yea r-o Id, 
9. 400-ton  type  that  NATO  calls  Yan¬ 
kee-1,  which  was  armed  with  liquid- 
fueled  missiles.  Newer  Soviet  sub¬ 
marines,  like  United  States-  subma¬ 
rines,  have  solid-fueled  missiles. 

"These  liquid-fueled  systems  are 
very,  very,  dangerous,''  said  Vice 
Adm.  Powell  F.  Caner  Jr.,  staff  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
But  he  said  that  pollution  tests 
nearby  had  proved  negative.  He  said 
the  Pentagon  did  not  plan  to  try  to  re¬ 
cover  the  sunken  boat.  The  vessel 
still  belongs  to  the  Soviet  Union,  he 
said.  Little  of  military  value  would 
be  left  in  the  submarine,  which 
would  be  “badly  damaged  because  it 
has  been  crushed"  by  pressure  in  the 
deep.  The  Soviet  .Union  did  not  give 
details  but  Admiral  Carter  said,  “the 
force  of  the  explosion  was  enor¬ 
mous."  The  submarine  had  a  crew  of 
120,  who  left  before  the  sinking,  and 
was  armed  with  16  ballistic  missiles, 
each  with  two  nuclear  warheads. 

Admiral  Carter  added  that  the 
United  States  had  lost  two  nuclear 
submarines  —  the  Thresher  in  1963 
and  the  Scorpion  in  1968  —  and  that 
periodic  tests  of  air  and  water  in  the 
areas  of  those  sinkings  had  detected 
no  unusual  amount  of  radiation.  The 
nuclear  fuel  in  the  reactors  was  en¬ 
cased  in  corrosion-proof  material. 

He  also  discounted  the  possibility 
of  a  nuclear  explosion,  because  no 
nuclear  fission  was  taking  place  in 
the  sunken  reactors. 

Black  U.S.  Envoy 
Going  to  Pretoria 

For  months,  the  Reagan  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  wanted  to  send  a  black  to 
South  Africa  as  the  new  American 
ambassador.  The  Administration's 
original  choice  was  Robert  J.  Brown, 
a  businessman  who  withdrew  after 
questions  arose  about  his  business 
dealings.  Then  Terence  A.  Todman, 
now  the  Ambassador  to  Denmark, 
was  said  to  have  rebuffed  the  Admin¬ 
istration’s  overtures. 

Finally,  the  White  House  named 
Edward  J.  Perkins,  a  58-year-old  ca¬ 
reer  diplomat  who  was  Ambassador 
to  Liberia.  Last  week,  his  nomination 
was  approved  unanimously  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee.  He  said  he  would  seek  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  economic  sanctions 
against  the  white  Government  of 
South  Africa,  which  Congress  ap- 
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proved  over  the  President’s  veto, 
and  that  he  would  also  seek  contacts 
with  black  leaders,  including  Nelson 
Mandela,  the  jailed  leader  of  the  Af¬ 
rican  National  Congress. 

Syrians  Accused 
Of  El  Ai  Bomb  Role 

Nezar  Hindawi,  the  Jordanian  ac¬ 
cused  of  trying  to  blow  up  an  El  AI 
jumbo  jet  with  375  people  aboard. 


was  carrying  an  official  Syrian  pass¬ 
port  and  working  with  Syrian  intelli¬ 
gence,  a  prosecutor  told  a  London 
court  last  week.  He  said  that  Israeli 
security  men  found  three  and  a  half 
pounds  of  a  Czechoslovakian  plastic 
explosive  in  the  false  bottom  of  a  bag 
being  carried  to  the  plane  April  17  by 
an  Irish  woman  who  said  Mr.  Hin¬ 
dawi  had  packed  it  for  her. 

Ann  Murphy,  a  32-year-old  former 
chambermaid  at  the  Hilton  Hotel  in 
London,  testified  against  Mr.  Hin¬ 
dawi,  who  is  also  32  and  could  be  sen¬ 
tenced  to  life  imprisonment  under  an 
antiterrorism  law.  She  said  he  had 
told  her  he  would  take  a  different 
plane  and  marry  her  "in  Israel  the 
holy  land.”  At  the  rime,  she  said,  she 
pregnant  with  his  child,  who  was 
bom  in  July. 

"You  bastard  you!  How  could  you 
do  that  to  me?"  she  cried  out,  glar¬ 
ing  at  him  from  the  witness  stand. 

Under  questioning  by  the  police, 
said  Roy  Am  lot,  the  prosecutor,  Mr. 

-  Hindawi  was  able  to  identify  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Syria's  military  intelli¬ 
gence  chief,  as  well  as  another 
Syrian  intelligence  officer  who,  the 
defendant  had  said,  showed  him  the 
bag  in  Damascus  and  taught  him 
how  to  prepare  a  delayed  explosion. 

At  other  times,  however,  he  said  he 
had  thought  he  was  smuggling  drugs 
for  the  Syrians  or  that  he  believed  he 
had  disarmed  the  detonating  device 
—  concealed  in  a  hand  calculator  — 
by  switching  it  off. 

Senior  U.N.  Aide 
Accused  as  Spy 

.  The  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  said  last  week  that  the 
United  States  is  afflicted  with  too 
many  secrets  and  too  many  Soviet 
spies,  notably  "a  K.G.B.  China  ex¬ 
pert”  who  is  one  of  two  assistants  to 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations.  It  recommended,  among 
other  things,  changing  the  system  of 
classifying  secret s,  improving  com¬ 
puter  security  and  tightening  sur¬ 
veillance  of  Federal  employees. 

The  report  said  450  Soviet  citizens 
in  the  United  States  are  spies.  “The 
K.G.B.  has  succeeded  in  infiltrating 
its  officers  into  the  U.N.  bureaucra¬ 
cy,  with  some  reaching  positions  of 
authority,  ”  it  added. 

But  United  Nations  officials  said 
the  duties  or  the  assistant,  Vladimir 
Kolesnikov,  were  mainly  to  arrange 
the  General  Assembly  speakers*  list 
and  accompany  the  Secretary  Gen¬ 
eral,  Javier  Pdrez  de  Cuellar,  at 
meetings  with  Soviet  visitors.  Mr. 
Pdrez  de  Cuellar  said  Mr.  Kolesni¬ 
kov  did  his  S83,000-a-year  job  "with 
great  competence"  and  demanded 
proof  of  any  spying. 

The  Computers 
That  Went  Astray 

The  Soviet  bloc  may  be  behind  in 
building  its  own  computers,  but  it  is 
highly  skilled  at  diverting  tech¬ 
nology  from  abroad. 

While  they  lack  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence,  Western  investigators  say 
they  may  have  uncovered  one  of  the 
most  damaging  technology  transfers 
to  date.  At  least  $11  million  worth  of 
sophisticated  American-made  equip¬ 
ment  with  military  applications  was 
probably  spirited  out  of  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  over  the  past  year,  they  said,  al¬ 
most  certainly  to  East  Germany  or 
the  Soviet  Union. 

“There  Is  no  question  that  the  case 
is  among  the  most  serious  of  recent 
diversions,’'  said  Richard  N.  Perie, 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Missing  are  at  least  40  powerful 
computer  work  stations,  made  by 
Tektronix  Inc.  of  Oregon.  They  are 
critical  in  the  design  of  aircraft,  mis¬ 
siles  and  components  of  space-based 
weapons,  officials  said.  Tektronix 
representatives  said  they  were 
duped  by  a  middleman  into  believing 
their  customer  would  be  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  unit  in  West  Germa¬ 
ny.  among  other  buyers. 

Disk  drives  made  by  Control  Data 
Corporation  and  other  companies 
are  also  missing.  The  Unfled  States 
Ambassador  to  Austria  said  last 
week  that  Austrian  customs  authori¬ 
ties  "blew  it”  two  months  ago  when 
they  apparently  allowed  the  last  part 
of  a  shipment  of  computer  equip¬ 
ment  —  in  crates  with  Control  Data 
markings  —  to  disappear  from  a 
Vienna  warehouse.  Austrian  officials 
blamed  a  communications  gap. 


James  F.  Clarity, 
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Managua  Hails  ‘Proof ’of  CIA  Involvement 


A  Plane  Goes  Down,  the 
Political  Ante  Goes  Up 


By  JAMES  LeMOYNE 


Managua.  Nicaragua 
Mk  SANDINISTA  missile  knocked  out  of  the 
II  sky  over  southern  Nicaragua  a  cargo 
U  plane  bearing  supplies  for  the  anti-Gov- 
emment  rebels.  The  only  survivor,  an 
American,  traced  the  sweaty  life  of  a  hired  hand 
in  foreign  wars  and  said  he  was  supervised  by 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  The  cremated 
remains  of  two  other  American  crewmen  were 
unceremoniously  placed  outside  the  American 
embassy  here. 

For  the  Reagan  Administration  last  week, 
these  events  quickly  raised  potentially  damaging 
questions  about  official  American  involvement  in 
the  war  against  Nicaragua's  Marxist-led  Gov- 
‘  emment.  But  in  Managua,  the  Sandinistas  cele¬ 
brated  (he  events  as  a  windfall  political  victory 
that  vindicated  their  view  that  the  war  in  Nicara¬ 
gua  is  essentially  being  waged  from  Washington 
and  Miami. 

“For  us  this  is  proof  of  C.1A  involvement,  ol 
American  Government  involvement,  in  an  illegal 
war  against  us,”  CapL  Ricardo  Wheelock,  chief 
of  intelligence  for  the  Sandinista  Popular  Army 
said  in  an  interview.  "I  am  convinced  that  the 
CIA.  ran  this  operation.”  American  officials  re¬ 
peatedly  denied  that  charge  this  week.  But  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  widely  believed  in  Nicaragua,  where 
the  Government-controlled  press  worked  to 
drive  die  message  home.  Newspaper  headlines 
declared:  ".Just  Like  Vietnam.”  "Rambo  Defeat¬ 
ed”  and  “Yankee  On  His  Knees,”  depicting  the  ' 
incident  as  a  confrontation  between  Managua 


and  Washington. 

The  Sandinistas’  feelings  are  strongly  rein¬ 
forced  by  Nicaraguan  history..  An  American 
mercenary,  William  Walker,  invaded  and  ruled 
Nicaragua  between  1855  and  1857.  American  Ma¬ 
rines  followed  suit  throughout  much  of  the  early 
part  of  this  century. 

The  Marines  fought  a  wily  Nicaraguan  nation- 
r  alist  named  Augusto  Sandino,  who  resisted  until 
r  1934  when  he  was  assassinated  on  the  orders  of 
Anastasio  Somoza  Garcia,  the  American-picked 
head  of  the  new  American-trained  Nicaraguan 
national  guard.  The  rise  of  the  Somoza  family’s 
40-year  dictatorship  over  Nicaragua  began  with 
Sandino's  murder  and  American  support.  The 
Sandinistas  took  their  name  from  Sandino  and 
the  Sandinista  national  anthem  declares:  "We 
fight  against  the  Yankee,  enemy  of  humanity." 

Another  View  of  the  War 

That  official  view  prevails  in  the  capital  city  of 
Managua,  a  center  of  Government  support  that  is 
far  from  events  that  might  produce  another  view 
or  the  war:  rebel  ambushes  and  rebel  attacks  on 
state  cooperatives,  or  Sandinista  units  forcing 
the  relocation  of  peasants  who  support  the  rebels. 
In  private,  some  Nicaraguans  say  there  is  sup¬ 
port  in  the  country  for  the  rebels  and  they  can¬ 
didly  express  grievances.  But  for  Sandinista 
militants,  the  war  is  a  clear  case  of  foreign  inter¬ 
vention  managed  by  the  C.LA. 

Commenting  on  the  apparent  lack  of  security 
measures  taken  by  the  American  crew  of  the 
downed  plane,  CapL  Rosa  Rasas,  a  spokesman 
for  the  Sandinista  army  said,  "To  us  this  shows 
the  arrogance  of  imperialism.  They  didn’t  be¬ 


lieve  this  could  happen  to  them.”  In  an  ideologi¬ 
cal  struggle  in  which  political  battles  often  are 
more  important  than  military  battles,  the  San¬ 
dinista s  welcomed  a  needed  propaganda  victory. 

"This  is  part  .of  a  total  war  against  us  sup¬ 
ported  ,by  the  American  Government/'  Captain 
Wheelock  said.  Pointing  to  the  captured  Amer¬ 
ican,  Eugene  Hasenfus,  Sandinista  officials  re¬ 
called -that  CIA  agents  previously  mined  Nica¬ 
raguan  harbors  and  asserted  that  American  spy 
planes  still  overfly  the  country  taking,  photos.: 
They  did  not  mention  the  existence  of  disgruntled 
peasants  in  the  north  who  appear  to  supporuhe 
more  than  10,000  Nicaraguans  who  are  now  esti¬ 
mated  to  make  up  the  rebel  forces.  ■ 

The  plane  had  left  El  Salvador  and  slipped  over 
the  Costa  Rican  border  into  southern.  Nicaragua 
where  a  teen-age  Sandinista  soldier  shot  it  down 
with  a  shoulder-fired  Soviet  missile:  Mr.  Hasen- 
fus  survived  because  he  had" the  good  fortune  to 
be  wearing  a  parachute: 

At  a  press  conference,  he  said  he  and  the  rebel 
plane's  chief  pilot,  William  J.  Cooper,  had  a  long 
history  of  working  for  CLA.-run  airlines,  going 
hack  to  the  early  1960's.  He  then  made  the  politi¬ 
cally  volatile  claim  thdt  his  work  ferrying  sup¬ 
plies  to  Nicaraguan  guerrillas  from  bases  in  El 
Salvador  and  Honduras  had  been  directly  super¬ 
vised  by,  two  CIA.  agents  in  Ei  Salvador.  This 
contradicted  denials  from  the  Reagan  Adminis¬ 
tration.  ......  . .  - 

It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Hasenfus  lied  or  exag¬ 
gerated  in  an  effort  to  save  his  neck,  as  was  sug¬ 
gested,  by  a  State  Department  official  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Reporters  were  not  allowed  to  question 
the  prisoner  at  the  conference.  But  key  parts  of 
his  account  appeared  to  be  supported  by  several 
documents  taken  from  the  downed  plane.  The 
revelations  are  likely  to  prove  most  embarrass¬ 
ing  to  El  Salvador  and  Honduras,  both  directly 
implicated  by  the  documents  and  Mr.  Hasenfus 's 
statements.  In  Costa  Rica  and  Guatemala,  the 
downed  plane  is  likely  to  strengthen  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  keep  out  of  the  American-backed  war.  In 
Washington  the  week’s  events  could  indicate  that 
the  political  cost  of  greater  involvement  in  the 
rebel  effort  may  be  higher  than  expected. 
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A  Voice  From  Paris 


When  It  Comes  to  the  Court  Systems, 
U.S.,  France  Are  Brothers,  Not  Twins 


By  ANDRE  FONTAINE 

Paris 

PRIME  Minister  Jacques 
Chirac  has  expressed  con¬ 
cern  that  France  may  be 
heading  toward  “govern¬ 
ment  of  the  judges/'  with  the  Consti¬ 
tutional  Council  playing  a  dominant 
role  similar  to  that  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  United  States. 

Of  course,  the  American  and 
French  systems  arc  both  children  of 
Locke  and  Montesquieu.  But  brothers 
are  not  necessarily  twins.  The  differ¬ 
ences  are  obvious  regarding,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  relationship  between  the 
President,  on  one  side,  and  the  Con¬ 
gress  or  the  Parliament,  on  the  other. 

Generally,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  much  more  power, 
as  he  deals  with  Congress,  than  does 
the  President  of  the  Fifth  Republic 
dealing  with  the  Parliament. 

Ft  is  the  same  with  the  Prime  Minister,  a  key 
figure  nowadays  in  Paris:  there  never  was  a  job 
of  that  kind  in  Washington.  Now,  because  the 
Parliament  and  Prime  Minister  Jacques  Chirac 
are  conservatives,  but  President  Francois  Mit¬ 
terrand  is  a  Socialist.  Mr.  Mitterrand  and  Mr. 
Chirac  are  finding  a  way  of  living  together  politi¬ 
cally  known  here  as  cohabitation. 

Likewise,  the  functioning  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Constitutional  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Fifth  Republic  have  little  in  common. 
The  Council  is  a  novelty  in  the  French  political 
structure.  Nothing  similar  existed  before  De 
Gaulle’s  comeback  in  1958. 

As  the  best  lawyers  had  long  resented  and  de¬ 
nounced  the  lack  of  any  means  of  checking  the 
conformity  of  the  laws  with  the  Constitution,  the 
creation  of  the  Council  ought  to  have  been  unani¬ 
mously  welcome.  Actually,  people  reacted  pre¬ 
dictably,  according  to  their  political  or  ideologi¬ 
cal  prejudices.  When  the  Constitution  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  a  huge  center-right  Gaullist  majority, 
determined  opponents,  led  by  Pierre  Mendcs 
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Members  of  the  Constitutional  Council  in  front  of  the  Elysle  Palace. 


France  and  Francois  Mitterrand,  stood  up 
against  what  the  latter  called  at  the  time  "a  per¬ 
manent  coup  d'etat.'1 

Now,  the  positive  role  of  the  Council  is  hailed 
by  the  Socialist  opposition.  At  the  same  time,  Mr. 
Chirac  and  others  have  made  it  clear  they  are 
noi  ready  to  let  the  Council  become  a  “govern¬ 
ment  of  the  judges."  Undoubtedly,  nothing  in  the 
Constitution  opens  the  way  to  such  an  evolution, 
since  the  powers  of  the  Council  are  precisely  de^ 
scribed.  It  has  to  insure  fair  elections,  the  laws’ 
conformity  to  the  Constitution,  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  use  of  the  extraordinary  powers  accorded 
him  in  a  national  emergency. 

There  is  no  legal  authority  or  possibility  for  ihe  * 
Council  to  play  the  role  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  played  in  such  issues  as  race.  sex.  the  death 
penalty  and,  of  course,  in  Watergate  and.  ulti¬ 
mately,  President  Nixon's  resignation.  The  Su- 
preme  Court  is  the  summit  of  the  pyramid  of 
American  justice  and  deals  with  the  supreme 
power,  determining  what  is  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  Constitutional  Council,  however,  is  more 
limited,  entitled  to  do  what  it  has  been  designed 
for,  and  nothing  else.  How  is  it,  then,  that  the 
Council  has  produced  so  many  critics  both  under 
the  Socialist  Government  and  now?  The  answer 


the 


is  twofold,  involving  the  nomination 
process  for  Council  members,  and 
the  small  constitutional  reform 
passed  in  1974. 

The  political  leaders  nominate 
Council  members,  but  members  of 
the  Council  cannot  be  fired,  so  change 
in  its  composition  comes  slowly. 

Thus,  the  majority  remained,  dur¬ 
ing  and  after  the  tenure  of  the  Social¬ 
ist  Government,  in  the  hands  of  con¬ 
servatives.  No  wonder  if  in  many 
cases  the  Council  acted  as  a  brake, 
setting  limits  on  the  scope  of  the 
changes  sought  by  Socialist  cabinets. 
Some  Socialist  deputies  expressed 
very  loudly  their  anger  at  the  time. 
But  President  Mitterrand  behaved 
wisely  and  calmed  his  followers.  The 
Council  helped  him  by  sticking  to 
purely  legal  criteria.  Thai’s  what  it  is 
doing  now.  performing  the  same  rote ; 
of  brake  against  the  excesses  of  the 
right  as  it  did  against  those  of  the  lefu ' 
In  that  way  it  undoubtedly  eases 
cohabitation”  between  a  leftist  President 


and  a  rightist  Cabinet  The  Council  could  not 
have  played  that  role  without  the  constitutional 
amendment  of  1974,  which  gave  any  group  of  60 
Deputy  or  Senators  the  possibility of  bringing  a 
case  before  it.  It  has  of  course  allowed  the  opposi- 
tton  -  Socialist,  conservative  and  now  againSo- 
ciolfst  —  to  be  tempted  to  appeal  to  the  Council 
S? 1aW  paS5ed  the  majority  and  the 
C™JncH  10  38  an  arbiter  between  the  majority 

and  opposition.  This  explains  Hie  warning  of 
Chirac  and  his  Justice  Minister,  who  resenuhis 
limitation  on  their  freedom  of  action,  against  the 
danger  of  a  so-called  government  of  judges. 

?L^f;^,raC V™™*5  wouW  Kkenotfi- 
<S!lce,ng  of  the  constitutional 
reform  of  1974.  If  they  succeeded  noborfv  xm 
President  of  the 

iZSZEr  01  *cJ>arnaineni  would  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  bnng  a  case  before  the  Council  But  such 
change  is  unlikely,  given  the  potato!  cmuS? 
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Civilian  Rule  in  Latin  America  Means  Keeping  the  Generals  in  Retirement 
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By  ALAN  RIDING 


Rio  de  JANEIRO 

^LMQST  to  a  man,  Uruguayans  shouted  with  glee 
It  when  the  country's  armed  forces  relinquished 
power  in  March  last  year  after  more  than  a  dec- 
ade  of  harsh  rule.  Yet  it  took  only  a  brief  pro¬ 
nouncement  by  19  retired  generals  earlier  this  month, 
cautioning  Congress  against  approving  a  new  human 
rights  law,  for  worries  about  a  military  coup  to  arise.  In 
reality,  such  fears  seemed  premature.  Aware  of  the  risks 
involved,  President  Julio  Marfa  Sanguinetti  stressed  last 
week  that  he  opposed  prosecuting  array  and  police  offi¬ 
cers  for  crimes  such  as  murder,  torture,  rape  and  the 
"disappearance”  of  .  political  prisoners  during  the  dicta¬ 
torship.  He  recommended  granting  an  amnesty  to  bury 
the  past. 

The  warning  from  the  retired  generals,  who  appar- 
-  ently  had  the  backing  of  active  officers,  was  the  latest  re¬ 
minder  of  the  fragility  of  democracy  in  Uruguay  and 
throughout  Latin  America,  where  nine  other  nations  —  El 
Salvador.  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Panama,  Ecuador^  Bo¬ 
livia,  Peru,  Argentina  and  Brazil  —  have  returned  to  civil¬ 
ian  rule  since  1979.  Even»as  the  Reagan  Administration 
■  celebrates  the  rebirth  of  democracy  and  pressures  right¬ 
ist  dictatorships  in  Chile  and  Paraguay  to  follow  suit, 
there  is  concern  that  militarism  may  again  be  on  the  rise. 

Circumstances  differ,  but  in  many  countries  the- 
army  continues  to  exercise  power,  thanks  to  its  role  in 
combating  leftist  guerrillas.  Some  military  officers  are 
watching  for  moves  to  punish  them  for  past  excesses'; 
others  see  themselves  as  a  bulwark  against  insurgency. 
All  seem  willing  to  act  unilaterally  againsi  terrorism. 

Only  in  Argentina,  where  the  Government  of  R«adl 
Alfonsin  indicted  nine  former  junta  members  for  their 
role  in  the  “dirty  war"  against  leftists  in  the  mid-1970's, 
have  military  officers  been  tried  in  civilian  courts  for  past  ‘ 
atrocities.  Yet  this  has  not  proved  to  be  a  precedent  Be¬ 
fore  stepping  down,  the  generals  in  Brazil,  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala  and  Uruguay  demanded  pledges  that  they 
would  not  be  subjected  to  Argentine-style  trials. 

In  Uruguay,  however,  the  issue  has  been  reopened  as 
details  of  assassinations  and  disappearances  have  be¬ 
come  known.  In  the  face  of  new  demands  for  punishment 
of  those  responsible,  public  opinion  has  divided  between 
those  who  demand  "justice"  and  those  who  fear  a  back¬ 
lash  from  the  armed  forces. 

Rumors  in  Peru 

In  Brazil,  which  inaugurated  the  last  cycle  of  Latin 
American  militarism  in  1964,  President  Jose  Sarney  has 
not  had  to  deal  with  the  trauma  of  a  sudden  switch  from 
dictatorship  to  democracy,  thanks  to  a  general  amnesty 
decreed  in  1979  and  gradual  liberalization,  which  was 
.carefully  managed  by  the  military  regime.  As  a  result, 
the  armed  forces  have  held  onto  considerable  power  with¬ 
out  a  legacy  of  antimilitary  sentiment. 

Although  military  officers  in  Argentina,  Uruguay  and 
Brazil  seem  principally  intent  on  defending  their  privi¬ 
leges  and  budgets,  in  countries  still  polarized  by  internal 
warfare Jhey  can  demand  a  much  large*  share  of-power. ... 
i^^jj^Jornbia.  a  longstanding 
tonomjrhas  grown  as  leftist 

In  November,  When  army  troops  killed’  lOO  peopTe-whUe  :,*i 
evicting  terrorists  who  had  seized  the  Palace  of  Justice  in 
Bogota,  they  apparently  acted  without  bothering  to  con¬ 
sult  Belisario  Betancur,  the  President 

In  Peru,  the  end  of  12  years  of  military  rule  in  1980 
coincided  with  an  outbreak  of  leftist  insurgency,  enabling  . 
the  armed  forces  to  retain  power.  Recent  moves  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Alan  Garcia  to  reassert  civilian  authority  have 
strained  his.  relations  with  top  commanders.  In.  June, 
after  Mr.  Garcia  denounced  a  prison  massacre  carried  . 


r. 


_ mocsjpimilat^foratime. 

r^ygii*i  the&hqpnge  facing 

civilian  Presidents  ^  to  create  democratic  institutions*— 
above  all,  independent  judiciaries  —  while  their  armies, 
which  are.  fighting  guerrilla  wars,  hang  onto  power.  And 
in  Panama,  after  five  civilian  presidents  hi  seven  years, 
Lieut  Gen.  Manuel  Antonio  Noriega,  the  military  chief, 
still  has  the  last  word.  Ecuador,  which  returned  to  democ¬ 
racy  in  1979,  passed  a  crucial  test  in  1984  when  one  elected 
rulerwas  succeeded  by  another.  But  tensions  between 
President  Leon  Febres  Cordero  and  the  armed  forces 
have  been  high  since  the  air  force  commander,  Gen. 


Michael  Emenon 


*  Frank  Pazzos  Varga's,  tried  to  rebel  jm  March- . 
»«•■«!  <  ^Significantly | i-iattei  Americans l> civilian --presidents. 

•  >  seem  to  have  recognized- that  their  fates  are  interrelated 
—  that  a  coup  in  one  country  would  affect  democracy 
everywhere.  When  coup  rumors  swept  Peru  in  June,  the 
presidents  of  Argentina,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Guatemala 
and  Venezuela  an  jumped  to  defend  President  Garcia 
No  less  important,  however,  is  the  “new"  attitude  of 
the  United  States.  With  the  Reagan  Administration  taking 
credit  for  the  "democratization”  trend,  Latin  American 
armies  can  no  longer  expect  an  encouraging  wink  from 
Washington  if  they  try  to  seize  power. 
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Upcoming  Elections  Inspire  Little  Hope 


By  JOSEPH  B.TREASTER 


PpRT-AUrpRINCE,:  Haiti 
JUFTER  a  relatively  quiet  summer,  new  ten- 
mW  sions  are  tearing  al  Haiti.  The  provi- 
J^A  sional  military  Government  that,  re- 
placed  President  Jean  Claude  Duvalier 
in  February,  which  many  Haitians  had  looked  to 
as  the  country’s  salvation,  has  failed  to  come  to 
grips  with  thechaas  that  followed  nearly  30  years 
of  dictatorship. ...  :  - 

Iirrecem  weeks,  an  outbreak  of  random  violent 
crime,  which  hardly  existed  in  the  Duvalier  po¬ 
lice  state,  has  .  created  a  new  climate  of  fear. 
Business  is  stagnating.  And  for  many  Haitians; 
disappointment  seems  to  be  turning  into  despair. 
Even  diplomats  who  counseled  patience  last  .win¬ 
ter  seem  to  be  distancing  themselves  from  the 
Government.  Protesters  have  taken  to  tbe- 
streets  of  the  capital  and  several  other  towns, 
and  many- civilian  politicians  have  renewed  calls 
for  the  .resignation  of  the  provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Lieut  Gen.  Henri  Namphy.  Most  demon¬ 
strations  have:  involved  no  more  than  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  participants,  but.  their  size  appears  to  re¬ 
flect  weariness  more  than  indifference. 

A  groups  of  civilian- political  leaders  has  twice 
proposed  replacements  for  the  three  members  of 
.General  Namphy’ s  provisonal  Government  But 
the  genera],  and  most  Haitians,  apparently,  have 
ignored-  them.  "Everybwty  wants  a  change,” 
saidLeslte  Manigat,  a  56-year-old  political  sci- 
ence  professor  who  is  one  of  the  more  credible 
among  the  dozens  of  announced  presidential  can¬ 
didates.  But  :be  and  others  agree  that  there  is  no 
universally- accepted  alternative. 

•  -  For  nearly  eight  months,  the  provisional  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  served, as  little  more  than  an  inert . 
cduntenveiglitto.  the  confusion  and  disorder  of 
post-Duyalier  Haiti  —  unwilling  to  lead  and  re¬ 
luctant  to  react.  General  Namphy,  a  53-year-bid 
former  chief  of  staff  of  the  army,  is  seldom  seen 
or  heard  from.  The  .Interior '  Minister,  CoL  .Wil? 
Hams  Regala,  whajs  49  years-old  .and  another 
member  of  the,  triumvirate,  has.  been  - slightly, 
more  active;  Butin  his  few ’encounters  with  re¬ 
porters,,  he  has  generally- been  evasive.  When 
Haitian,  journalists  complained  that  ,  they  were 
rarely  able  to  reach  him  or  anyone  who  could 
speak  for  the  Government,  Colonel  Regala  airily . 
suggested  that,  they  camp  outside  his  office  door. 
The.  Hurd  member,  of  the  <tovemraent,  Jacques . 
A.  Francois, -a  lawyer  and.forin.er  diplomat  in  his 
7fl’s,has  made silent  appearancesdn television  in 
moments  of  crisis  with  the  mflitary  men. 

•  General  Namphy  has  said  that  his  first  priority 


on  ‘the  Edge  of  Anarchy’ 


is  to  guide  Haiti  to  democratic  elections.  But  he 
delayed  scheduling  a  vote  for  five  months,  and 
made  the  announcement  in  June  only  after  Haiti 
had  reached  what  be  called  "the  edge  of  anar¬ 
chy."  The  strikes  and  protests  dissolved,  but  that 
seemed  mainly  to  grow  out  of  exhaustion  and 
pressure  from  business  leaders  who  worried  that 
the  country  might  be  destroying  itself.  The  provi¬ 
sional  Government  has  issued  decrees  regulating 
the  press  sod  political  parties.  But  it.  has  been 
criticized  for  not  conducting  a  wider  debate  be¬ 
forehand;  both  decrees  have  been  attacked  as 
excessively  restrictive.  Elections  for  a  constitu- 
:ent  assembly  have  been  scheduled  for  next  Sun¬ 
day,  but  most  cjviliaE)  political  leaders  appar¬ 
ently  are  not  participating  and  Government  offi¬ 
cials  predict  that  only  a  few  hundred  thousand  of 
the  six  million  Haitians  will  vote. 

Temporary  Optimism 

'  Partly  because  Mr.  Duvalier  reportedly  desig¬ 
nated  Genera!  Namphy  as  his  successor  before 
fleeing  into  exile,  and  partly  because  Colonel 
Regala  is  recalled  as  having  been  particularly 
close  to  the  Duvaliers,  many  Haitians  have  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  that  the  provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  is  more  interested  in  protecting  members 
erf  the  old  regime  than  in  shaping  a  democratic 
society.  These  fears  were  revived  last  month 
when  two  Duvalier  officials  who  had  been  jailed 
for  human  rights  abuses,  Maj.  Jean  Valme,  a  for¬ 


mer  senior  police  official,  and  Frank  Remain,  the 
former  mayor  of  Port-au-Prince,  were  sum¬ 
marily  freed  and  permitted  to  leave  the  country. 

Many  Haitians  blame  the  outbreak  of  armed 
robberies  and  murders,  which  are  undermining 
business  and  investment,  on  the  Government’s 
failures.  In  midsummer,  after  several  weeks  of 
relative  calm,  signs  of  "budding  confidence"  ap¬ 
peared,  a  foreign  economist  said.  Some  light  as¬ 
sembly  plants  reported  receiving  new  contracts. 
Some  managers  talked  of  rehiring  laid-off  em¬ 
ployees  and  possibly  even  expanding.  "That, 
however,  seems  to  have  turned  around,  starting 
in  late  August,”  the  economist  added.  "lam  not 
aware  of  any  new  contracts,  and  I  think  that 
among  Haitian  businessmen  the  level  of  concern 
is  slowly  rising.  Everybody  in  the  business  sector 
says  the  key  is  jobs.  Yet  each  individual  is  some¬ 
what  reluctant  to  plunk  down  his  money  to  create 
jobs.  When  American  businessmen,  potential  in¬ 
vestors,  talk  to  the  Haitians,  they  see  they  are  not 
really  bullish.” 

The  fundamental  issue  for  many  is  whether  the 
provisional  Government  is  capable  of  organizing 
free  and  fair  elections.  “In  the  beginning,”  said 
Mr.  Manigat.  the  political  scientist,  "we  were 
fully  confident  Now  we  are  wondering.  If  the 
Government  is  overthrown,  we  don’t  know  what 
will  happen  to  this  country.  If  this  Government 
stays,  we  are  not  any  more  certain  that  we  will 
have  democratic  elections.” 


Gamma- Liaison' Philip  OoukJ 

Demonstrating  against  the  Government  hi  U’Hestere,  a  village  In  northern  Haiti  In  lata  August 


Another  Term  for  Perez  de  Cuellar 


Cdoucudbip  Mthu 
Javier  Perez  de  Cudfbr 


No  Waves 
MadeatU.N. 

By  ELAINE  SCIOLINO 

United  Nations,  N.Y. 

JBN  IMPORTANT  stop  on  the 
United  Nations  tour  is  a  photo 
display  that  describes,  a  bit 
romantically  perhaps,  the  role  of  the 
Secretary  General:  "The  most  im¬ 
possible,  frustrating,  daunting,  chal¬ 
lenging,  rewarding,  fascinating, 
clearly  unique  job  on  earth." 

Indeed,  to  be  the  head  of  the  159- 
member  organization,  which  is  in 
serious  financial  trouble  and  may  be 
bankrupt  by  the  end  of  the  year,  is  all 
of  the  above.  But  Javier  Perez  de 
CudUar  said  in  a  recent  interview 
that  to  quit  after  one  five-year  term 
would  have  been  "desertion"  and 
that  he  felt  “a  moral  responsibility” 
to  stay  on  the  job. 

His  unanimous  re-election  last 
week  assures  the  United  Nations.of 
another  five  years  of  steady,  if  unex¬ 
citing,  leadership.  Before  his  re-elec¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Pdrez  de  Cuellar,  a  66-year- 
old  Peruvian  career  diplomat,  made 
no  promises  and  proposed  no  new 
initiatives.  He  refused  even  to  admit 
that  he  was  still  interested  in  the  job. 

As  a  likable,  uncontroversial  chief 
operating  officer,  Mr.  Pdrez  de  Cue¬ 
llar  sailed  through  his  first  term 
without  one  major  confrontation 
with  any  member  state. 

But,  in  the  view  or  Western  and 
third  world  diplomats,  he  also  failed 
to  resolve  any  major  problems,  such 
as  the  Iran-lraq  War  and  the  conflict 
in  Afghanistan-  Other  Secretaries 
General. had  been  instrumental  in 
sending  peacekeeping  forces  to 
tfnrwi  the  CtuHEO.  southern  Lebanon 


and  the  Golan  Heights  on  the  Syrian- 
IsraeLi  border. 

The  job  of  Secretary  General  is 
largely  defined  by  the  person  who 
fills  it  The  Charter  makes  him  the 
chief  administrative  officer  and  per¬ 
mits  him  to  report  annually  to  the 
General  Assembly  and  to  summon 
the  Security  Council  when  peace  is  in 
danger,  but  the  rest  is  left  up  to  him. 

The  memory  of  his  predecessors 
sometimes  seems  to  inhibit  Mr. 
Pdrez  de  Cuellar.  Any  Secretary 
General  has  to  fuhetion  in  the  histori¬ 
cal  shadow  of  Dag  Hammarskjbki, 
the  Swedish  civil  servant  who  held 
the  job  until  he  was  kilted  in  an  air 
crash  in  Africa  in  1961.  He  expanded 
the  job  with  his  energy  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  lobbying  skills. 

The  first  Secretary  General,  the 
Norwegian  politician  and  labor  or¬ 
ganizer  Trygve  Lie,  resigned  in  1953, 
two  years  into  his  second  term,  after 
the  Soviet  Union  refused  all  contact 
with  him  because  he  advocated  the 
United  Nations  force,  mostly  Amer¬ 
ican  troops,  sent  to  South  Korea  to 
fight  Communist  troops  invading 
from  the  north.  Mr.  Hammarskjbld, 
who  replaced  Mr.  Lie,  lost  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  Soviet  Union  over  the 
United  Nations  military  operation  in 
the  Congo.  And  U  Thant,  the  Bur¬ 
mese  educator  and  journalist  who 
followed,  antagonized  Washington 
with  his  sustained  attack  on  Amer¬ 
ican  policy  in  Vietnam. 

.  A  man  of  deep  honor  and  integrity, 
Mr.  Pdrez  de  Cuellar  also  begins  Ids 
second  term  at  a  time  when  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  the  Secretary  General  has 
been  tarnished  by  revelations  that 
his  predecessor,  Kurt  Waldheim,  lied 
about  his  service  as  an  officer  in  a 
World  War  II  German  Army  com¬ 
mand. 

Mr.  PGrez  de  Cuellar  spends  most 
of  his  time  trying  to  be  a  mediator 
and  peacemaker,  and  has  shown  lit¬ 
tle  interest  in  the  administration  of 
the  United  Nations.  But  it  seems 
clear  that  if  he  were  more  dynamic 
he  might  improve  the  image  of  the 
United  Nations  as  it  faces  the  worst 
financial  crisis  of  its  history. 

But  he  dismisses  all  suggestions 
that  he  change  his  ways  and  take 
more  risks.  "Sometimes  I  am 
tempted  to  be  a  little  bolder,”  he 
said.  "But  if  I  lose  my  credibility,  I 
lose  my  usefulness." 
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New  Conspiracy 
Charge  —  Aimed 
At  LaRouche 

After  two  of  his  adherents  won 
nomination  to  state  offices  in  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Democratic  primary  in  'March, 
Lyndon  H.  LaRouche  Jr.  predicted  a 
rising  tide  of  support  from  voters 
who  "want  me  to  stick  it  to  Washing* 
ton."  Last  week,  Washington 


charged  that  Mr.  LaRouche's  ex¬ 
tremist  political  movement  had  been 
doing  the  same  to  its  donors. 

Many  people  used  credit  cards  to 
make  donations,  said  a  Federal  in¬ 
dictment  Monday,  and  more  than  a 
thousand  of  the  card  numbers  were 
then  used  to  draw  more  money,  with¬ 
out  the  donors'  permission. 

The  Government  said  that  since 
March  1984,  more  than  a  million  dol¬ 
lars,  in  unauthorized  charges  had 
been  made  in  a  fraud  scheme  involv- 


Verbatim:  Pressure  to  Launch 

‘The  committee  found  that  NASA’s  drive  to 
achieve  a  launch  schedule  of  24  flights  per  year 
created  pressure  throughout  the  agency  that 
directly  contributed  to  unsafe  launch  operations. 
The  committee  believe^  that  the  pressure  to  push 
for  an  unrealistic  number  of  flights  continues  to 
exist  in  some  sectors  of  NASA  and  jeopardizes 
the  promotion  of  a  “safety  first”,  attitude 
throughout  the  shuttle  program.  The  committee, 
the  Congress  and  the  Administration  have  played 
a  contributing  role  in  creating  this  pressure.’ 

The  House  Science  and  Technofogy  Committee, 
reporting  the  conclusions  of  its  inquiry  into  the  destruction  of  the 
space  shuttle  Challenger. 


ing  10  associates  of  Mr.  LaRouche, 
two  fund-raising  corporations  and 
three  campaign  committees.  The 
117-coum  indictment  handed  up  by  a 
grand  jury  in  Boston  also  included 
charges  of  conspiracy  and  obstruc¬ 
tion  of. justice. 

Mr.  LaRouche,  the  perennial 
Presidential  candidate  whose  own 
apocalyptic  theses  of  conspiracy  link 
"drug  pushers,”  Moscow  and  such 
people  as  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Don¬ 
ald  T.  Regan,  was  not  indicted.  He 
warned  Tuesday  that  he  would  re¬ 
gard  any  attempt  to  arrest  him  as 
"an  attempt  to  kill  me." 

.  But  Justice  Department  officials 
said  they  were  “looking  forward  to 
getting  a  look”  at  boxes  of  financial 
records  seized  Monday  in  a  raid  at 
the  LaRouche  headquarters  in  Lees¬ 
burg,  Va. 

In  addition,  one  of  the  men  indict¬ 
ed,  a  member  of  Mr.  LaRouche's  se¬ 
curity  squad,  is  now  giving  the  au¬ 
thorities  information  about  the 
group's  activities,  an  agent  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  said 
Thursday.  At  a  bond  hearing  in  Alex¬ 
andria,  Va.,  the  agent  testified  that 
the  man,  Roy  E.  Frankhouser  Jr., 
had  told  him  of  "hundreds”  of  con¬ 
versations  with  top  LaRouche  aides 
about  hiding  associates  who  might 
figure  in  the  Government's  fraud  in¬ 
quiry.  Four  of  those  Indicted  are  still 
at  large,  and  the  authorities  said 
they  are  believed  to  have  gone  to 
West  Germany. 

A  spokesman  for  the  LaRouche  or¬ 
ganization  dismissed  the  indict¬ 
ments  and  the  raid  as  “one  of  the 
biggest  political  dirty  tricks  in  histo¬ 
ry."  The  spokesman,  Ed  Spannaus, 
noted  that  there  is  less  than  a  month 
before  Election  Day.  Of  234  La¬ 
Rouche  followers  who  entered  pri¬ 
maries  in  26  states.  13  won  a  place  on 
ballots  for  state  and  local  offices,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  analysis  by  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League  of  B’nai  B’rith, 
and  none  is  regarded  as  a  serious 
contender. 


CaroUne  Rand  Herron 
and  Martha  A.  Miles 
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WHERE  two  great  rivers  join  —  rivers  that, 
apart,  had  broken  levees  and  birthed 
lakes  last  week  —  there  is  once  again  high 
water  in  streets  and  fields. 

More  often  it  happens  In  spring,  but  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  the  Missouri  threaten  St.  Louis  and  the 
small  towns  upstream  every  few  years.  Levees 
and  flood  gates,  aqd  reservoirs  added  after  the  77- 
day  flood  of  1973,  protect  them  most  ot  the  time. 

This  time,  after  two  weeks  of  rain  and  rising 
waters  that  forced  the  evacuation  of  55,000  Middle 
Westerners,  the  Missouri  smashed  or  poured  over 
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73  levees  between  SL  Charles  and  Glasgow,  Mb-  It 
cut  itself  a  new  channel  to  the  Mississippi,  making 
an  island  of  the  small  town  of  Portage  des  Sioux, 
Mo.  The  combined  rivers'  waters  rolled  shoulder- 
high  through  West  Alton,  Mo„  on  Thursday  after 
its  last  levee  broke.  Both  towns  were  evacuated. 

The  Mississippi  reached  its  highest  level  Thurs¬ 
day  night;  two  days  before  that,  It  drove  1,200  peo¬ 
ple  from  their  homes  in  East  SL  Louis,  I1L,  when  a 
flood  gate  failed  But  by  the  weekend  the  waters 
were  retreating,  and  no  flooding  was  expected 
downstream  from  Sl  Louis. 


Democrats  Reached  a  Compromise  With  Reagan  Last  Week 


A  Good  Year  for  Republicans? 
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In  Congress,  Arms  Input 
Stops  Short  of  Iceland 


By  STEVEN  V.  ROBERTS 

WASHINGTON 

FRIDAY  afternoon.  Speaker  of  the  House 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr.  reached  President 
Reagan  in  Iceland  as  he  was  preparing 
for  his  meeting  with  Soviet  leader  Mi¬ 
khail  S.  Gorbachev.  His  message  was  that  after 
weeks  of  wrangling,  House  and  Senate  negotia¬ 
tors  had  agreed  on  arms  control  provisions  that 
were  blocking  Congressional  adjournment. 

A  few  minutes  later,  in  a  statement  to  the 
press,  the  Speaker  conceded  that  the  agreement 
"falls  short”  of  a  50-50  compromise  between  Con¬ 
gressional  Democrats  and  the  White  House. 
“There  is  a  reason  for  that,”  Mr.  O'Neill  said 
"We  in  the  Congress  can  legislate  arms  control 
up  to  a  point.  We  can  use  public  statements  in 
support  of  arms  control,  up  to  a  point.  But  we 
cannot  sit  at  the  bargaining  table  in  Iceland” 

Mr.  O’Neill's  statement  went  to  the  center  of 
crucial  questions  raised  by  the  often  acrimonious 
dispute  between  Mr.  Reagan  and  the  Democrats 
that  has  dominated  the  last  weeks  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  session.  How  does  Congress  go  about 
exerting  influence  over  arms  control  policy?  And 
How  far  should  it  go  in  exerting  that  influence? 

The  agreement  capped  a  running  tattle  that 
saw  Mr.  Reagan,  on  a  campaign  swing  through 
Atlanta,  accuse  the  Democrats  of  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  Soviet  negotiators.  Mr.  O'Neill,  back 
in  Washington,  accused  the  President  of  "playing 
hardball"  and  not  understanding  the  Congres¬ 
sional  role  mandated  by  the  Constitution. 

Most  lawmakers  agree  that  they  have  a  special 
obligation  to  support  the  President  cm  an  issue 
such  as  arms  control,  when  he  is  representing  the 
entire  country  in  negotiations  with  its  principal 
adversary.  At  the  same  lime,  there  is  a  wide¬ 
spread  belief  on  Capitol  Hill  that  arms  control  Is 
simply  too  important  for  Congress  to  abandon. 

Most  legislators  share  Mr.  O'Neill’s  view  of  the 
constitutional  obligations  of  the  power  of  the 
purse.  And,  as  Representative  Thomas  5.  Foley 
of  Washington,  the  Democratic  whip,  put  it: 
"Arras  control  has  an  intensity  of  interest  with 
people;  it's  an  issue  of  principle  with  a  capital 
P.”  Many  Democrats  feel  strongly  that  they 
must  keep  the  pressure  on  the  President  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  with  Moscow,  and  see  the  Iceland  meet¬ 
ing  in  part  as  a  victory  for  their  pressure  tactics. 

Arms  control  has  been  at  the  center  of  disputes 
over  the  MX  missile  and  other  strategic  weapons 
programs  for  years.  But  it  emerged  in  clearer 
focus  this  year,  when  the  House  attached  five  sig¬ 
nificant  arms  control  measures  to  bills  on  mili¬ 
tary  spending  in  the  fiscal  year  that  began  OcL  1. 

The  measures  are  now  part  of  (he  omnibus 
spending  bill,  or  continuing  resolution,  that  has 
effectively  become  the  Federal  budget  for  1987. 
The  Friday  agreement  broke  the  logjam,  opening 
the  way  for  Congress  to  adjourn.  In  the  compro¬ 
mise,  most  of  the  original  arms  controls  provi¬ 


sions  were  dropped,  though  the  Democrats  won  a 
a  ban  on  the  testing  of  antisatellite  weapons  and 
White  House  agreement  to  send  two  long-dor¬ 
mant  nuclear  testing  treaties  to  the  Senate  for 
ratification. 

The  pressure  from  lawmakers  to  leave  town  to 
begin  campaigning  was  only  one  reason  why 
Democratic  leaders  accepted  a  lopsided  compro¬ 
mise.  They  were  also  worried  that  the  President 
would  come  home  and  blame  them  for  any  diffi¬ 
culties  he  encountered  in  Iceland. 


In  part,  the  fact  that  the  Democrats  battled  for 
so  long  against  such  a  ferocious  White  House 
campaign  reflects  the  persistence  and  depth  of 
feeling  among  an  Important  segment  of  their 
constituency.  It  is  instructive  that  when  Common 
Cause,  the  large  public  affairs  lobby,  was  search¬ 
ing  for  a  new  issue  a  few  years  ago,  it  seized  on 
arms  control  as  a  subject  that  would  keep  Its  , 
members  active  and  involved. 

Some  lawmakers  have  also  made  the  issue  a  1 
major  priority.  When  Gary  Hart  of  Colorado,  a 
candidate  for  the  Democratic  Presidential  nomi¬ 
nation,  made  his  farewell  speech  to  the  Senate 
last  week,  he  listed  a  roster  of  his  heroes,  from 
the  late  Senator  .  Jacob  K.  Javits  to  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  "They  all  were  deeply 
committed  to  nuclear  arms  control,”  he  said. 
"And  I  suspect,  if  all  could  be  summoned  back 
for  a  great  debate,  most  —  if  not  all  —  would  list 
this  central  issue,  this  supreme  challenge,  as  the 
great  unfinished  business  of  our  time." 

Mr.  Foley,  the  Democrats'  chief  negotiator  ; 
with  the  President's  supporters  in  the  Senate  on  j 
the  arms  issue,  said  this  depth  of  feeling  causes 
difficulty  within  Democratic  ranks.  “We've  got 
guys  who  want  to  charge  the  guns  barehanded,” 
he  said.  "And  we’ve  got  to  say,  hold  on,  we  don't 
have  the  troops  to  do  thaL” 

The  issue  also  generates  strong  feelings  among 
Republicans.  The  day  before  Senator  Hart  spoke, 
Representative  Jack  F.  Kemp  of  upstate  New 
York,  a  Republican  Presidential  aspirant,  spoke 
in  harsh  terms  about  Iceland.  “1  am  concerned," 
he  said,  "that  what  is  called  progress  be  progress 
toward  a  stable  peace,  and  not  toward  an  illusory 
detente  that  becomes  a  springboard  for  Soviet 
superiority  and  expansionism.” 

Arms  control  advocates  say  they  have  now 
cleared  the  way  for  President  Reagan  to  "gel  his 
shot”  at  an  agreement  in  Iceland,  and  at  any 
subsequent  summit  "If  they  don't  do  anything,” 
warned  Fred  Wertheimer,  the  president  or  Com¬ 
mon  Cause,  "these  issues  are  going  to  be  back  in 
Congress  in  early  1987." 


Ill 


Lawmakers  Give  Overtime  a  Try 


tf  MHOR  io  days,"  said  House  Speaker 
Thomas  p.  O’Neill  Jr.,  *Tve  been 
trying  to  say  goodbye.”  Mr. 

H  O’Neill,  retiring  from  the  House 
after  34  years,  10  of  them  as  as  Speaker,  is 
not  alone  in  hoping  his  chance  win  come 
this  week,  when  the  99th  Congress,  trying 
now  for  Wednesday  or  Thursday,  at  long 
last  and  two  weeks  late,  adjourns.  Last 
week,  disagreements  with  the  White  House 
over  arms  control  and  domestic  programs 
kept  the  legislators  off  the  campaign  iraiL 
The  dispute  over  extending  stopgap  spend¬ 
ing  meant  that  yesterday,  for  the  third  time 
in  the  Reagan  Administration,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ran  out  of  operatfrig  money.  But  be¬ 
fore  Congress  recessed  for  the  weekend,  the 
prevailing  management  principle  was  that 
work  expands  to  fill  the  time  available. 
Progress  was  made  on  a  number  of  meas¬ 
ures,  including  some  thought  abandoned.  A 
partial  scorecard  follows. 


_ Ul 


After  refusing  to  tike  up  the  measure 
three  weeks  ago,  the  House  passsed,  230  to 
166,  a  comprehensive  overhaul  of  the  na¬ 
tion's  immigration  law.  The  bill  would  pro¬ 
hibit  the  hiring  of  illegal  aliens,  require  em¬ 
ployers  to  ask  all  job  applicants  for  identi¬ 
fication  documents  to  verify  their  citizen¬ 
ship  status  and  offer  legal  status  to  several 
million  illegal  aliens.  Before  the  bill  passed, 
members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  which 
passed  a  mostly  similar  measure  in  Sep- 
tember  1985,  agreed  on  the  thorniest  issue, 
the  use  of  "guest  workers"  in  Western  har¬ 
vests,  but  several  sticking  points  remain. 

The  environment 

After  a  two-year  delay,  House  and  Senate 
negotiators  reached  agreement  on  an  eight- 
year  extension  of  the  Clean  Water  AcL  The 


measure  would  provide  another  S18  billion 
for  sewage  treatment  facilities  —  three 
times  as  much  as  the  White  House  wants  — 
and  require,  for  the  first  time,  controls  oo 
runoff  from  farm  land  and  urban  streets. 
Drugs 

The  House  passed  a  revised  antidrug  bill, 
391  to  23,  that  dropped  some  controversial 
measures  of  earlier  versions  but  kept,  de¬ 
spite  the  threat  of  a  filbuster  in  the  Senate, 
a  provision  allowing  the  death  penalty  for 
murders  related  to  drug  transactions. 

St*  ahead 

Raising  the  Federal  debt  ceiling  to  enable 
the  Treasury  to  keep  on  borrowing,  and  fit¬ 
ting  the  budget  Into  Gramm-Rudman-Holl- 
ings  restraints.  A  deficit  reduction  bill  is 
tied  up  by  disputes  over  extending  welfare 
benefits  to  poor  families  and  conditions  for 
the  sale  of  Con  rail 


Governors’  Races 


By  E.  J.  DIONNE  Jr. 


. Washington 

THERE  are  the  elections  that 
politicians  here  care  about, 
and  then  there  are  the  elec¬ 
tions  that  die  voters  care 
abouL  In  state  after  state,  pulling 
levers  and  marking  "X”  's  for  con¬ 
tests  for  House  and  Senate  seats  will 
be  something  many  voters  will  do  be¬ 
cause  they  happen  to  be  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  booth.  The  reason  they  will  be 
there,  according  to  polltakers  and 
politicians,  is  the  governors'  races. 

"People  don’t  sit  there  and  worry 
about  an  American  invasion  of  Cen¬ 
tral  America  or  arms  control  on  a 
daily  basis,"  said  Harrison  Hide- 
man,  a  Democratic  poUtaker.  "They 
do  worry  about  whether  their  kids 
can  read  and  write.”  Mr.  Hickman’s 
surveys  show  that  three  times  as 
many  voters  care  about  governors' 
races  as  about  Senate  races.  Eddie 
Mahe,  a  Republican  consultant,  re¬ 
gards  the  attitude  as  sensible:  "Sen¬ 
ate  races  are  about  ideology,”  he 
said.  "Governors  are  about  Jobs  and 
contracts  and  schools  and  bridges 
and  more  contracts.” 

This  year  perhaps  more  than 
most,  governors  are  also  at  the  cut¬ 
ting  edge  of  arguments  over  the  na¬ 
tion’s  economic  performance.  Na¬ 
tionwide  the  signals  are  mixed,  in 
large  part  because  boom  and  bust 
are  distributed  so  Irregularly. 

The  most  recent  New  York  Times/ 
CBS  News  Poll  suggested  that  voters 
tend  to  hold  their  governors  respon¬ 
sible  no  matter  what  the  economic 
climate,  but  the  President  starts  tak¬ 
ing  more  blame  as  things  get  worse. 
By  a  margin  of  about  3  to  2.  those 
polled  said  that  their  Governor,  not 
President  Reagan,  was  responsible 
for  the  condition  of  their  state  econo¬ 
mies.  But  in  the  31  states  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Governors’  Association  rates 
as  being  in  recession,  those  who 
thought  things  were  going  badly  held 
their  governors  responsible  by  a 
margin  of  less  than  2  to  1. 

A  Small  Revolution 

However  those  Issues  play  out, 
1986  will  mark  a  small  revolution  In 
the  nation’s  storehouses.  Among  the 
36  states  electing  governors,  at  least 
19  will  elect  a  new  one.  Of  the  states 
without  Incumbents  running,  15  are 
now  led  by  Democrats,  only  four  by 
Republicans.  That  almost  guaran¬ 
tees  good  news  lor  the  Republicans, 
who  hold  14  governorships  to  the 
Democrats’  36.  In  23  races.  Republi¬ 
cans  appear  to  have  at  least  an  even 
chance  of  winning;  in  five.  Demo- 
erats  could  oust  Republicans. 

The  Republicans  ,  were  talking 
earlier  this  year  about  a  net  gain  of 
as  many  as  eight  or  10,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  last  week  told  the  Re¬ 
publican  Governors'  Association 
that  his  party  has  a  chance  to  win  a 
majority  of  the  stetehouses  for  the 
first  time  since  1968.  But  some 
Democratic  incumbents  thought  im¬ 
periled  —  Gov.  Mark  White  of  Texas 
is  one  —  seem  10  be  rallying. 

From  a  national  perspective,  how 
much  will  this  matter?  After  all,  gov¬ 
ernors  do  not  act  os  a  body. 

But  with  all  those  contracts  and 
Jobs  to  give  out,  it  is  clear  that  gover- 
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nors  can  assemble  something  like 
real  political  organizations.  Demo¬ 
crats  would  particularly  not  like  Mr. 
White  tossed  out  of  office,  since  their 
Presidential  candidate  might  need 
his  help  to  carry  Texas  in  1988. 

Another  thing  has  almost  always 
been  true  about  governors.  With 
notable  exceptions,  they  have  tended 
to  be  centrists,  in  part  reflecting 
voters'  judgments  about  what  It 
takes  to  run  a  state.  "A  governor's 
got  to  be  a  conciliator,  he's  got  to  get 
along  with  a  lot  ot  people,"  said 
Roger  Stone,  a  Republican  consult¬ 
ant  who  owns  up  to  rather  liking 
ideologues  over  centrists.  "A  Sena¬ 
tor  can  be  a  maverick.  He  can 
scream  and  yell  and  say  'This  is 
what  I  believer  and  not  worry  much 
about  what  will  happen.” 

The  result  is  that  party  labels  do 
not  seem  to  matter  much  in  gover¬ 
nors’  races.  As  Charles  H.  Dolan  Jr., 
executive  director  of  the  Democratic 
Governors*  Association,  put  it:  "Re¬ 
publican  candidates  who  are  suc¬ 
cessful  tend  to  be  more  like  our  can¬ 
didates  who  are  successful”  And  the 
hot  governors  these  days  —  among 
them  Republicans  Lamar  Alexander 
of  Tennessee  and  Thomas  H.  Kean  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Democrats  Bill 
Clinton  of  Arkansas,  the  new  chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Governors’  As¬ 
sociation,  and  Richard  W.  Riley  of 
South  Carolina  —  tend  to  be  noticed 
for  the  affirmative  things  they  had 
government  do. 

On  this  theory,  more  Republican 
governors  should  add  strength  to  the 
party's  more  moderate  wing,  as  they 

flffafT?*-Party,;  1964 
tiw  defeat  Governors  are  dearly 
•*  role  these  days  among 
the  Democrats.  The  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Committee’s  new  policy  docu¬ 
ment  bears  the  stamp  of  moderate 
governors  from  the  West andSoutfa. 
so  much  so  that  many  party  tiadi- 
S**®!**  diSmissed  ^dement  as 

toovspidor  too  conservative  or  both. 
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Brazil  Gets  Back  on  the  Fast  Track  The 


Its  emergence  as 
an  industrial 
Power  fulfills,  at 
last,  the  promise 
Of  the  1970’s. 


By  ALAN  RIDING 


,  „  ■  Rio  de  Janeiro 

one  can  hold  back  this 
■U  country.”  BraziTs  ruling 
,  ■  »  generals  used  to  boast  back 
m  the booming  1970's.  And  indeed,  at 
wat  time,  few  people  here  seemed  to 
doubt  that  Brazil’s  huge  territory, 
population  and  natural  resources 
would  transform  it  into  a  major  in¬ 
dustrial  power  of  the  21st  century. 

Then,  almost  overnight,  came  the 
oil  price  shock  of  1979  and  the  foreign 
debt  crunch  of  1982  —  and  memories 
of  Brazil’s  glorious  future  were  sud¬ 
denly  obliterated.  Amid  the  inflation 
and  unemployment  of  the  slump  that 
followed,  even  pessimism,  an  intrinsi¬ 
cally  un-Brazilian  characteristic,  be¬ 
came  fashionable.  ; 

Now,  however,  with  Brazilian  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  once  again  on  the  fast 
track  and  the  generals  back  in  the 
barracks,  pride  and  self-confidence 
have  returned.  And  Brazilians  and 
foreigners  alike  are  rediscovering  the 
nation’s  elusive  future  as  an  indus¬ 
trial  power.  "This  country  is  so  dy 
namic  that  it  will  push  forward  al 
most  despite  itself."  a  foreign  trade 
expert  said. 

Above  all;  in  the  context  of  a  trou¬ 
bled  Latin  America.  Brazil  now 
stands  out.  no  longer  tossed  automati¬ 
cally  into  the  basket  of  chronic  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  "  with  such  other 
major  nations  as  Mexico,  Argentina 
and  Peru.  Today,  the  new  cliche  in 
'  business,  diplomatic  and  political  cir¬ 
cles  here  is  that  --  perhaps  alone  in 
Latin  America  —  Brazil  is  "viable^" 
But  that  viability  is  bringing  Brazil 
Into  constant  trade  frictions  with  the 
United  States,  much  as  Japan  and, 
later,  South  Korea  and  Taiwan  faced 
protests  from  Washington  when  their 
new  exports  displaced  American- 
made  products.  Yet,  however,  reluc¬ 
tantly,  the  United  States  has  become 
a  major  importer  of  Brazilian  prod¬ 
ucts  as  varied:  as  coffee  and  steel, 
orange  juice  and  aircraft,  all  pro- 
,  Videdat  prices  that  industrialized  na¬ 
tions,  with  their  higher  labor  costs 
and  noMhat-much-better  technology, 
often  cannot  match. 

-■  Yet  for  Brazil,  the  surge  in  indus- 

its  be¬ 

fore'  visitin^-  President  'Reagan  in 
Washington  Jast  mbnth,  for  example. 
President..  Josd  Samey  noted  that 
these  disputes  were  “a  normal  conse¬ 
quence  erf  Brazil's  transition  from  a 
simple  Latin  American  country  to 
one  with- van .  expanding  economic 
presence  throughout  the  world."  and 
He  spoke  with  enormbus  confidence  of 
“a  new  Brazil"  that  is  being  built 
The  country’s  transformation,  will 
not,  of  course,  be  that  easy.  Despite 
.the  immediate  success  of  the  wage 
and  .price  freeze  decreed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Samey  last  February  there  is  no 
certainty  that  Brazil  has  been  cured 
.  of  inflation:  Similarly,  to  keep  its 
economy  growing  between  now  and 
the  year  2000,  Brazil  will  need  new  In¬ 
vestment  on  a  scale  comparable  toils 
present  $106  billion  foreign  debt. 

Further,  while  Brazil  has  smoothly 
and  successfully  -  returned  to  democ¬ 
racy  after  Z1  years  of  military  rule, 
the  country's  long-term  political 
stability  cannot  be  assured  until  pri¬ 
ority  is  given  to  attacking  jarring  ex¬ 
tremes  of  wealth  and  poverty.  Parts 
of  the  northeast  ate  as  poor  as  West 
Africa;  paps  of  the  south,,  where 
most  of  the  nation's  industry  is  situat¬ 
ed,  are  as  affluent  as  Spain  and  Italy: 

Yet  Brazil's  recent  achievements. 
-  are  undeniably  impressive: 

■  •  After  recording  the  world's  high¬ 
est  growth,  rate,  &3  percent,  in  1985.: 
the  nation's  grass  domestic,  product  . 
will  expand  by  over  7  .percent '  this 
year,  with  -industrial  output' alone 
jumping  by  about  12  percent .. 

•  For  the  third  successive  year, 
Brazil  will  have  a  trade  surplus  of  at 
least  $12  billion,  more  than  enough  to . 
cover  interest  payments'  on  its.  for¬ 
eign  debt  and  more  than  every  nation 
except  Japan  and.  West  Germany. 

•  Annual  inflation  exceeded  220 
percent  between  1983  and  1985  and! 
was  headed  for  500  percent  early  this 
year.  But  the  so-called  Cruzado  Plan . 
,to  freeze  wages  and  prices,  an¬ 
nounced  on.  Feb.  28,-  almost  elimi¬ 
nated inflation,  and  price  increases 
should  he  Under  4.0  percent  for  1986. 

4  m  A  burst  of. consumer  spending  has 
brought  ft  30  to  40  percent  jump  in  re¬ 
tail  sales  and,  as  industries  have  re- 
sponttef  by  increasing  production  to 
near-capacity,  unemployment  has 
fallen  sharply. 

InSao  Paulo,  Brazil’s  industrial 
heart,  newspapers  are  fat  with  “jobs ! 
available1'  advertising, :  while  .many 
hard-pressed  companies  are  .com- 
plaining  that  they  cannot  find  the. 
skilled .  workers  necesseryto  add 
extra  shifts.  In  some  cases,  compa¬ 
nies  have  even  set  up  desks  in  govern- 
ment  employment  bureaus  ;  hi  the 
.hope  of  recruiting  trained  personnel  , 
before;  their  competitors.  ; 

There  is  in  fact  ample  evidence . 
that;  Brazil  has  emerged  from  the  dif¬ 
ficult  years  with  a  more  solid  founda¬ 
tion  for  its  future,  growth.'  Manufac¬ 
tured  goods  have  jumped  from  30 
percent  of  total  exports  fo  55.  percent 
over  the  post  decade,  and  the  country '' 
is  newly  self-sufficient  lasted;  alumi¬ 
num,  plastic  anti  rubber  ,  products,  as  - 
well  as  in  capital  goods  that  previ¬ 
ously  came -from  abroad. 

In  the  case  of  oik  one  of  the.  most: 
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vulnerable  aspects  of  its  1970’s  devel¬ 
opment  boom,  Brazil  has  reduced  its 
oil  import  bill  from  89.4  billion  in  1980 
to  $2  billion  this  year.  This  was  done 
by  raising  domestic  oil  output  from 
175.000  barrels  a  day  in  1979  to  620,000 
barrels  now,  developing  sugar-based 
alcohol  fuel  for  vehicles  and.  most  re¬ 
cently.  benefiting  from  the  drop  in 
world  off  prices. 

.  Even  criticism  of  the  big  borrowing 
strategy  of  past  military  regimes  is 
ho  longer  heard.  While  in  some  Latin 
countries  foreign  loans  often  only  fi¬ 
nanced  the  transfer  of  capital  to  pri¬ 
vate  bank  accounts  abroad,  in  Brazil 
loads  were  in  the'  main  well  invested. 
And.  with  the  exception  of  the  disas¬ 
trous  nuclear  power  program,  many 
of  the  hydroelectric  dams,  steel  com- 


Brazil  s  growth 
rate  of  8.3 
percent  in  1985 
was  the  worlds 
highest 


plexes  and  other  hugely  expensive 
projects  that  tumbled  Brazil  into  its 
debt  crisis  are  now  going  into  opera- 

FOR  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
then,  Brazilian  officials  feel  se- 
cure  enough  to  focus  on  the  long 
run,  confident  of  predictions  that  it 
-  will  rise  from  eighth  to  fifth  place 
among  the  world's  largest  Tree-mar¬ 
ket  economies  by  the  year  2000,  be¬ 
hind  the  United  States.  Japan,  West 
Germany,  and  Britain. 

To  reach  this  future,  however, 
Brazil  must  still  cut  a  path  through  a 
jungle  of  problems.  The  immediate 
focus  of  attention  is  the  Cruzado  Plan 
and  the  surprises  (hat  it  has  brought. 
Modeled  after  similar  programs  in 
Israel  arid  Argentina,  foe  Govern¬ 
ment  imposed  the  wage  and  price 
freeze  only  when  inflation  was  out  of 
hand.  It  didso  reluctantly  :  It  was  un-_ 
certain  that  it  could  hold  down  prices, 
apd  it  felt  that  an  economic  slowdown 
would  follow. 

•  Jp  practice,  entirely  different  prob¬ 
lems  arose.  Popular  enthusiasm,  for 
-  the  Cruzado  Plan — President  Sarney 
.symbolically  named  all  Brazilians  as 
his  price  inspectors  —  insured  an  im¬ 
mediate  price  freeze.  Bur  wage  ad¬ 
justments  and  an  mid  to  financial 
speculation  al so  released  enormous 
liquidity  into  the  economy  that 
sparked  a  consumer  spending  spree 
Soon  nicknamed  .  "Christmas  in 
March.” 


One  result  was  that  ordinary 
Brazilians  were,  in  a  matter  of 
months,  able  to  recover  an  important 
part  of  their  purchasing  power  lost 
since  1980.  But  because  some  indus¬ 
tries  found  their  profit  margins 
squeezed  by  the  price  freeze  and 
others  could  not  raise  production  fast 
enough  to  meet  new  demand,  infla¬ 
tionary  pressures  soon  returned  — 
expressed  in  shortages  and  illegal 
under-the-counter  surcharges. 

Today,  in  the  case  of  beef,  chicken 
and  eggs,  Brazilians  are  in  the  bi¬ 
zarre  position  of  having  money  to 
spend  but  nothing  to  buy.  Arguing 
that  they  are  operating  at  a  toss  at 
current  fixed  prices,  cattle  ranchers 
have  simply  stopped  slaughtering 
their  animals,  forcing  consumers  to 
switch  to  chicken  and  eggs  for  protein 
and,  in  the  process,  to  provoke  short¬ 
ages  of  these  products. 

Last  week,  the  Government  or¬ 
dered  the  seizure  of  fattened  cattle  in 
various  states,  although,  even  with 
record  imports,  the  shortages  may 
not  be  resolved  before  December. 
The  mere  rumor  that  a  butcher  had 
taken  delivery  of  a  load  of  frozen 
meat  now  produces  long  lines.  More 
significantly,  the  emergence  of  a 
black  market  for  beef  as  well  as 
chicken  and  eggs,  with  "premiums" 
of  up  to  50  percent  being  paid  by 
housewives,  suggests  that  a  form  of 
inflation  has  already  returned. 

The  Cruzado  Plan  also  brought  pro¬ 
duction  problems  to  some  sectors 
(hat  were  either  overwhelmed  by  de¬ 
mand  or  were  unable  to  obtain  raw 
material  or  parts  without  paying  pre¬ 
miums.  After  several  months  of  diffi¬ 
culties.  the  automobile  industry  is 
now  producing  at  near-capacity  of 
over  100,000  units  a  month,  but  there 
is  an  eight-month  delay  on  the  de¬ 
livery  of  new  cars  —  unless,  yet 
again,  a  buyer  pays  a  premium  to  his 
dealer. 

Nonetheless,  despite  these  glitches, 
the  consensus  is  that'  the  Cruzado 
Plan  has  been  a  success,  holding 
down;  prices,  stimulating  consump¬ 
tion  and  spawning  new  jobs.  A  nation¬ 
wide  opinion  poll  last  week  said 
President' Sarney  enjoyed  an  87  per¬ 
cent  approval  rating,  largely  because 
of  the  Cruzado  Plan. 

Inevitably,'  the  key  question  is 
whether,  once  the  Cruzado  Plan  is 
ended  and  economic  activity  is  “nor¬ 
malized,”  inflation  will  return  to  its 
traditional  place  in  the  Brazilian 
economy.  Earlier  this  year,  Brazil's  * 
powerful  Finance  Minister,  DUson 
Funaro,  noted  that  Brazilians  had 
learned  to  live  too  long  with  inflation 
but.  some  economists  ask,  have  they 
now  learned  to  live  without  it? 

Paradoxically,  an  immediate  gen¬ 
eral  price  rise  is  probably  necessary 
to  ease  inflationary  pressures,  in  part 
by  cooling  foe  current  consumer 
boom.  But,  with  the  Government  in¬ 
tent  on  avoiding  a  return  to  "indexa¬ 
tion,  under  which  prices  and  wages 
were  automatically  adjusted  to  past 
inflation,  a  free  market  economy  may 
in  fact  be  tested  here  forthe  first  time 
:in  years.  • 


Investment,  however,  stands  at  the 
center  of  any  long-term  development 
strategy.  In  the  short  term,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  aims  to  stimulate  domestic 
savings  by  discouraging  excessive 
consumption,  but  it  also  recognizes 
that  Brazil's  rate  of  savings  is  far 
from  adequate  to  finance  the  lending 
necessary  for  development. 

Instead,  officials  say.  Brazil  must 
look  to  traditional  sources  of  capiLal 
—  direct  investment  from  abroad,  ex¬ 
port  revenues  and  foreign  loans  —  to 
finance  the  energy,  mining  and  indus¬ 
trial  projects  necessary  to  maintain 
the  growth  rate.  All  three,  however, 
pose  difficulties. 

New  foreign  investment  is  at  a  15- 
year  low  because  multinational  cor¬ 
porations  saw  no  reason  to  expand 
during  the  post-1980  recession  and  be¬ 
cause,  more  recently,  they  have  been 
using  spare  capacity  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction.  From  a  peak  of  S1.6  billion  in 
1980,  for  example,  new  foreign  invest¬ 
ment  was  less  than  $100  million  last 
year.  Many  foreign  companies  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  hesitating  in  the  face  of  un¬ 
certainty  over  Brazil's  protectionist 
intentions.  They  are  particularly  con¬ 
cerned  lest  a  so-called  “market  re¬ 
serve"  policy  that  has  ,  kept  foreign 
companies  from  manufacturing  a 
range  of  small  computers  until  1992 
be  extended  to  new  areas. 


WHILE  jealous  of  Its  own  mar¬ 
ket,  however,  Brazil  has 
emerged  as  an  aggressive 
exporter  over  the  past  five  years, 
developing  new  markets  in  Europe, 
Africa,  the  Middle  East  and  Latin 
America. 

More  recently,  however,  it  has  been 
caught  in  disputes  with  the  United 
States,  which  last  year  took  26.5  per¬ 
cent  of  Brazil's  $25.6  billion  worth  of 
exports.  The  most  serious  to  date  in¬ 
volves  American  threats  to  retaliate 
against  Brazilian  products  unless  the 
"market  reserve”  policy  cm  comput¬ 
ers  and  data  processing  is  relaxed. 
But  this  conflict  was  preceded  by 
others  involving  steel,  shoes  and 
orange  juice  and,  experts  believe, 
trade  problems  have  now  become  a 
permanent  feature  of  United  States- 
Brazil  relations. 

Even  with  its  succession  of  healthy 
trade  surpluses,  however,  Brazil's  ex¬ 
port  revenues  have  served  only  to 
cover  debt  servicing  costs  —  $9  bil¬ 
lion  in  1986  —  and  to  bolster  foreign 
exchange  reserves.  For  long-term 
development  resources,  then,  it  must 
turn  again  to  international  financial 
markets,  first  to  restructure  $67  bil¬ 
lion  owed  to  commercial  banks  and 
SI  1  billion  outstanding  to  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  and  then  to  restore  the  flow 
of  "voluntary"  credits. 

The  negotiations  will  be  heated  be¬ 
cause  Brazil  now  believes  it  deserves 
special  treatment  —  but  bankers  also 
concede  Brazil  may  get  much  that  it 
demands.  “You  no  longer  hear  people 
worrying  about  Brazil  being  the 
world's  biggest  debtor,"  a  foreign 
banker  stationed  here  said.  “Instead, 
everyone  is  talking  about  this  huge 
nation  taking  off  again." 
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A  Bid  Reverberates 
At  BankAmerica 


First  Interstate’s  Md  for  Bank- 
Araerica  was  the  final  blow  for  Sam¬ 
uel  H.  Armacost,  the  BankAmerica 
chief  executive  who  has  been  on  the 
outs  with  his  board  as  loan  losses 
have  risen  and  performance  has 
slipped.  Mr.  Armacost  resigned,  say¬ 
ing  his  presence  was  doing  more 
harm  than  good  He  is  expected  to  be 
succeeded  by  A.  W.  Clausen,  the  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  World  Bank, 
whom  Mr.  Armacost  had  succeeded 
at  BankAmerica  nearly  six  years 
ago.  BankAmerica  is  likely  to  reject 
the  bid  from  First  Interstate,  despite 
the  attractiveness  a  merger  of  the 
two  big  banking  companies  holds  in 
foe  eyes  of  many  analysts. 

The  bid  was  engineered  by  Joseph 
J.  Pinola,  the  tough  and  shrewd 
banker  who  left  BankAmerica  10 
years  ago  and  turned  around  First  In¬ 
terstate,  a  former  BankAmerica 

arm.  The  bold  bid  was  valued  by  First 
Interstate  at  $18  a  share,  or  $2.77  bil¬ 
lion,  but  most  analysts  put  the  value 
closer  to  $15  a  share  because  it  in¬ 
volves  a  new  class  of  preferred  stock. 
A  merger  would  create  a  megabanlt, 
second  only  to  Citicorp,  that  would 
blanket  California  and  have  footholds 
across  foe  nation. 

Carl  C.  Icahn  bid  $8  billion  for  all  of 
USX,  and  has  accumulated  some¬ 
thing  more  than  11.4  percent  If  his 
$31~a-share  bid  is  successful  —  which 
many  analysts  doubt  —  Mr.  Icahn 
would  be  finding  good  use  for  the 
money  he  has  reaped  in  his  stunning 
turnaround  of  T.WA  USX,  too,  has 
not  been  foe  best  of  performers  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  with  the  steel  industry  in  a 
slump  and  its  Marathon  Oil  unit  suf¬ 
fering  as  welL  And  USX  has  been  hit 
by  a  three-months  strike  by  steel¬ 
workers,  which  could  be  complicated 
by  Mr.  Icahn’s  anti-union  stance. 
Many  analysts  believe  Mr.  Icahn  is 
just  trying  to  guarantee  his  say  in  the 
restructuring  or  recapitalization  of 
USX. 

^Xg&usJure  in 
hgpeSBfTlfiHhg  itsdlfTfrrattractive  to 
Asher  B.  Edelman.  It  will  close  or 
spin  off  many  stores  and  repurchase 
about  20  percent  of  its  stock.  The 
moves,  which  will  leave  Lucky  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  its  food  business,  should 
enhance  Lucky’s  stock  price  and 
make  it  too  expensive  for  Mr.  Edel¬ 
man,  who  has  offered  $35  a  share. 

The  Pritzkers  offered  to  sell 
McCall's  magazine  to  Seatraln  Lines 
in  an  unusual  deal  that  would  help  the 
shipping  company  emerge  from 
bankruptcy  stronger  and  would  give 
foe  Pritzkers  a  big  stake  in  it 

Campean  refused  to  give  up  in  its 
bid  for  Allied.  Allied  has  accepted  a 

bid,  for  $67  a  share,  from  Paul  A.  Bil- 
zerian  and  Edward  J.  DeBartoIo, 
over  the  Campeau  bid  of  $66  a  share. 
But  Campeau  charged  in  court  that 
Allied  illegally  agreed  to  pay  large 
fees  to  foe  Bilzerian  group  if  its  bid 
fell  through- 

.  OPEC  met  again  amid  new  signs  of 
discord.  Although  an  agreement  to 
curb  output  is  propping  up  oil  prices, 
OPEC  ministers  are  again  squab¬ 
bling  over  who  gets  what  share.  That, 
and  uncertainties  over  Iran's  ability 
to  export  oil  in  the  wake  of  continued 
raids  by  Iraq,  threatens  foe  thin 
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thread  of  unity  in  the  organization. 
Saudi  Arabia,  meanwhile,  is  advocat¬ 
ing  a  return  to  a  pricing  agreement 
that  would  push  oil  to  foe  $19-a-barre! 
level,  from  $14  now. 

Stocks  trended  up  in  a  relatively 
slow  week.  The  Dow  Jones  industri¬ 
als,  taking  a  breather  from  their  re¬ 
cent  roller  coaster  ride,  ended  the 
week  at  1,793.17,  up  16.99.  Bond  prices 
were  steady.  M-l  fell  $1.4  billion. 

.  Producer  prices  rose  four-tenths  of 
1  percent  in  September  on  a  spurt  in 
gasoline  prices.  Still,  producer  prices 
have  fallen  4  percent  for  the  year  so 
far.  ...  Retailers'  sales  rose  moder¬ 
ately  in  September,  but  few  chains 
posted  foe  double-digit  gains  that 
would  fuel  the  economy. . . .  Consum¬ 
ers  took  on  debt  at  a  slowed  pace  in 
August,  another  indication  of  skimpy 
retail  performance. 

The  Fed  staff  Is  skeptical  about 
Sumitomo's  plan  to  inject  $500  million 
in  capital  Into  Goldman,  Sachs.  The 
staff  apparently  is  concerned  that  the 
Japanese  company’s  “passive"  in¬ 
vestment  could  influence  Goldman 
management 

Waterford  offered  to  buy  Wedg¬ 
wood  for  $360  million,  a  deal  that 
would  combine  two  of  Britain’s  mtiSt 
prestigious  names  in  crafts.  Analysts 
said  a  combination  of  Waterford's 
crystal  and  Wedgwood’s  china  would 
make  foe  company  more  competitive 
in  an  increasingly  cutthroat  market 

Two  Wall  Street  traders  agreed  to 
fines  of  $630,790  in  foe  Dennis  B.  Le¬ 
vine  insider  trading  scandal . . .  Anto¬ 
nio  Gebauer  pleaded  guilty  to  making 
$4.3  million  in  unauthorized  with¬ 
drawals  from  Brazilian  accounts 
while  he  was  head  of  Morgan  Guaran¬ 
ty's  lending  operations  in  Latin 
America. 

Viacom  rejected  a  $44-a-share  buy¬ 
out  bid  from  senior  management  at 
the  behest  of  its  outside  drectors.  The 
surprise  move  —  management  bids 
are  generally  more  popular  than  out¬ 
side  bids — came  as  Summer  M.  Red¬ 
stone  of  National  Amusements  has 
accumulated  a  total  of  18.4  percent  of 
foe  entertainment  company.  Analysts 
speculated  that  Mr.  Redstone  could 
be  the  next  bidder. 
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Lies  Have  Wings 

Whose  word  can  Americans  still  trust  about 
what  is  happening  in  Nicaragua? 

Eugene  Hasenfus,  the  former  Marine,  says  in 
captivity  that  he  was  a  freight  handler  on  10  air  sup¬ 
ply  missions  to  assist  rebels  inside  that  country.  He 
says  the  flights  originated  in  El  Salvador,  where  the 
flight  crews,  maintenance  crews  and  drivers  are  all 
working  in  some  capacity  for  the  C.LA.  He  says  he 
was  hired  in  June  by  Corporate  Air  Services,  which 
is  operated  by  Southern  Air  Transport,  a  Miami 
firm  once  owned  by  and  still  associated  with  the 
C.I.A. 

Mr.  Hasenfus  was  the  only  survivor  of  the  crew 
of  a  0123  cargo  plane  shot  down  Sunday  by  the  San- 
dinistas.  The  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
says  it  believes  the  same  plane  was  used  in  a 
“sting”  operation  against  the  Sandinistas  in  1984, 
when  the  C.I.A.  hid  cameras  aboard  a  flight  to  try  to 
prove  that  Nicaragua  was  smuggling  drugs. 

Yet  Secretary  of  State  Shultz  had  previously 
said  that  the  plane  was  “hired  by  private  people,” 
that  its  crew  "had  no  connection  with  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  all”  and  that  they  were  "not  from  our 
military,  not  from  any  U.S.  agency,  C.I.A.  included. 

. . .  These  are  private  citizens.” 

President  Reagan  said  that  he  didn't  know  who 
arranged  the  flight  but  implied  that  it  might  have 
been  John  Singlaub,  the  retired  general  who  heads 
the  World  Anti-Communist  League.  General  Sin¬ 
glaub,  however,  says  otherwise:  "I  do  not  know  who 
ordered  the  aircraft  into  the  air.  I  want  to  assure 
you  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  me  or  any  of  my  activi¬ 
ties.”  When  asked  if  he  was  being  made  a  scape¬ 
goat,  he  replied,  “Needless  to  say,  the  thought  has 
crossed  my  mind.” 

It  may  cross  the  reader’s  mind  that  Americans 
are  learning  more  of  the  truth  from  Managua  than 
Washington  while  their  Government,  as  in  the  re¬ 
cently  debated  case  of  Libya,  engages  in  disinfor¬ 
mation.  The  Libyan  scam  so  affronted  Bernard 
Kalb,  the  State  Department's  spokesman,  that  he 


Congress  Jwmp"Slarts  a  Corpse 
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Eight  years  and  five  days  after  a  Presidential 
commission  began  studying  the  subject,  the  re¬ 
markable  thing  about  the  immigration  reform  bill 
is  nothing  about  its  contents  but  the  fact  that  it  is 
still  alive  at  all.  When  the  bill,  having  again  been 
given  up  for  dead,  passed  the  House  Thursday  night, 
Alan  Simpson,  its  calm  Senate  sponsor,  said,  “1 
guess  we  just  jump-started  a  corpse.” 

The  reason  for  that  achievement  and  the  reason 
the  bill  may  yet  pass  before  Congress  staggers  to  a 
conclusion  lies  in  the  word  “center.”  The  immigra¬ 
tion  reform  bill,  sponsored  by  a  broad  bipartisan 
coalition,  teeters  so  precariously  on  the  center  of 
American  opinion  that  small  shifts  right  or  left  send 
the  seesaw  flying.  Now,  in  the  closing  hours,  the  see¬ 
saw  will  fly  again  unless  both  the  right  and  left 
move,  steadily,  to  the  center. 


The  starting  place  for  liberals  to  yield  is  the  un¬ 
just  heart  of  present  immigration  law,  the  “Texas 
proviso,”  inserted  in  1952.  The  proviso  sternly  made 
it  illegal  for  aliens  in  this  country  to  work.  But  it 
smugly  did  not  make  it  illegal  to  hire  them.  Growers 
got  all  the  labor,  aliens  all  the  risks.  The  new  bill 
would  finally  make  it  illegal  to  hire,  applying  sanc¬ 
tions  against  employers  who  do  so. 

Yet  House  Democrats  have  just  inserted  a 
“sunset”  provision  calling  for  employer  sanctions 
to  expire  after  six  and  a  half  years.  That  comes 
close  to  eviscerating  the  bilL  The  Senate  bill  pre¬ 
sumes  effectiveness  but  provides  a  review  commis¬ 


sion  as  a  sensible  protection.  On  this  point,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  version  is  indisputably  preferable  —  a  judgment 
that  the  House  Democratic  conferees  appear  corn- 
men  dably  willing  to  accept 

The  House  bill  also  includes  an  incendiary 
provision,  championed  by  Joseph  Moakley,  Demo¬ 
crat  of  Massachusetts,  to  grant  temporary  haven  to 
Central  Americans.  On  the  merits,  it's  a  superb  pro¬ 
posal  that  deserves  enactment  —  but  not  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  overloading  this  bill. 


There’s  just  as  much  room  for  compromise  on 
the  other  side.  A  principal  feature  of  the  reform  bill 
would  give  amnesty  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ille¬ 
gals  who  have  lived  here  for  years,  exploited  and 
afraid.  How  many  years  must  they  have  been  here 
to  qualify?  The  Senate  bill  says  seven,  but  why 
should  that  be  such  a  sticking  point?  It’s  not  as  if  the 
House  bill,  which  says  five  years,  will  throw  open 
the  gates. 

Another  issue  for  the  right  concerns  lawyers. 
Temporary  workers  admitted  under  new  provisions 
of  law  would  be  entitled  to  assistance  from  Legal 
Services  lawyers  —  but  not  those  admitted  under 
another  section.  Rectifying  that  is  not  just  an  exer¬ 
cise  in  symmetry;  there  are  few  groups  potentially 
more  in  need  of  legal  assistance. 

Some  of  these  positions  will  be  hard  to  budge, 
and  there  are  only  precious  hours  left.  That's  time 
enough,  though,  for  the  expiring  Congress  to 
breathe  life  into  this  warm  and  worthy  corpse. 


The  Editorial  Notebook 


The  Rain  Forest’s  Ancient  Library 


In  a  patch  of  Borneo  rain  forest, 
botanists  have  identified  700  different 
species  of  tree,  as  many  as  exist  in  all 
of  North  America.  A  single  tree  by 
the  Tambopata  River  in  Peru  is  home 
to  43  species  of  ant,  as  many  as  in  all 
the  British  Isles.  But  the  riotous  di¬ 
versity  of  the  world’s  tropical  rain 
forests  may  not  last  much  longer.  At 
a  conference  In  Washington  last 
month,  tropical  biologists  agreed  that 
species  are  being  lost  faster  than  they 
can  be  catalogued. 

That’s  like  tearing  a  fistful  of  pages 
out  of  the  world’s  evolutionary  histo¬ 
ry.  The  tropical  rain  forests  are  an¬ 
cient  communities.  In  temperate 
zones,  many  species  perished  in  each 
of  the  world’s  periodic  ice  ages.  But 
those  of  the  rain  forests  survived  and 
continued  evolving.  Today’s  diversify 
of  species  accumulated  over  some  60 
million  years.  These  assemblages  of 
trees,  beetles,  mosses,  vines,  frogs 
and  snakes  have  bulk  up  an  intricate 
web  of  interdependencies. 

Fig  trees  have  come  to  depend  on  a 
particular  wasp  that  grows  in  their 
fruit  and  also  pollinates  them.  Cer¬ 
tain  ants  can  live  only  in  acacia  trees* 
which  have  evolved  hollow  thorns  for 
them  to  inhabit  and  leaf  tips  for  them 
to  eat.  In  return  the  acacia's  tenants 
protect  it  from  ocher  insects. 

Overarching  these  special  symbi- 
oses,  all  plants  and  animals  in  a  rain 
forest  form  a  self-contained  physical 


It  Takes  Eons 
To  Create 
An  Acacia's  Ant 


system.  Moisture  (s  trapped  between 
the  root  mat  floor  and  closed  freetop 
canopy;  nutrients  are  recycled  in 
continual  growth  and  decay. 

The  complex  abundance  of  the  for¬ 
est  is  deceptive.  When  the  trees  are 
cut  down,  farmers  find  that  the  soil  is 
very  poor  and  supports  only  a  few 
years  of  crops.  Rains  then  compact 
and  devitalize  the  soil.  With  the  for¬ 
ests  gone,  floods  follow.  Loggers  may 
take  only  one  tree  in  ten  but  they  de¬ 
stroy  many  more.  Their  roads  open 
the  forests  to  farmers  and  ranchers, 
who  complete  the  destruction. 

In  Brazil,  Indonesia,  Central  Amer¬ 
ica,  even  Hawaii,  the  rain  forests  are 
falling  to  shortsighted  development 
projects.  The  world’s  tropical  rain 
forests  have  already  shrank  from 
S  million  to  3.5  million  square  miles. 
Each  year  about  25,000  square  miles 
are  lost,  an  area  the  size  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  What  can  protect  forests  as 
kmg  as  people  can  make  a  quick  buck 
from  destroying  them? 

Perhaps  the  argument  that,  in  the 
long  ran,  the  forests  are  worth  more 
as  they  are.  The  handful  of  rain  forest 


species  so  far  studied  has  already 
yielded  products  like  coffee,  quinine, 
ipecac  and  reserpine.  A  profusion  of 
valuable  drags  and  food  plants  surely 
remains  to  be  discovered  in  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  species  yet  imexamined.  A 
single  tropical  flower,  the  Madagas¬ 
car  periwinkle,  produces  two  drags, 
vincristine  and  vinblastine,  which 
have  proved  Invaluable  in  treating 
Hodgkin’s  disease  and  leukemia. 

Biologists  who  study  tropical  for¬ 
ests  are  moved  not  just  by  the  de¬ 
struction  but  by  the  loss  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  With  such  diversity,  many 
patches  of  forest  may  be  unique. 
When  a  habitat  Is  reduced  to  a  tenth 
its  size,  probably  half  its  species  will 
eventually  perish.  Thus  an  assem¬ 
blage  of  plants  and  animals  that  have 
evolved  over  millions  of  years  can  be 
devastated  in  an  afternoon.  Like  the 
loss  of  a  vast,  rare  library,  the  com¬ 
plex  mechanism  Is  shattered  before  It 
can  even  be  understood. 

Destruction  of  the  ratal  forests  is 
not  inevitable.  Poverty,  unequal  land 
distribution  and  low  agricultural  pro¬ 
ductivity  cause  human  pressure  on 
the  forests.  If  governments  can  ad¬ 
dress  these  problems  through  land 
reform  and  kmg-ierm  development,  if 
foreign  Venders  take  the  trouble  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  impact  of  the  roads  and 
dams  they  support,  the  erosion  of  the 
rain  forests  may  yet  be  hailed. 

NICHOLAS  WADE 


Evolution:  The  Hypothesis  That  Ranks  as  Fact 


resigned  his  office  —  presumably  before  he  ever 
heard  of  Mr.  Hasenfus — with  the  poignant  plea  that 
“faith  in  America's  word  is  the  pulse  beat  of  our 
democracy.” 

Why  betray  that  faith? 


If  lies  are  being  spun,  the  reason  is  plain.  The 
C.I.A/s  involvement  in  military 'supply  flights  bla¬ 
tantly  violates  Congressional  prohibitions,  going 
back  to  1984,  against  any  direct  contact  with  the 
rebels. 

Additional  guidelines,  in  the  $100  million  aid 
package  now  awaiting  Congress’s  final  approval, 
would  bar  U.S.  personnel  from  training  or  otherwise 
servicing  the  rebels  within  20  miles  of  Nicaragua’s 
borders  with  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica.  That  re¬ 
striction  could  be  evaded  in  law,  if  not  in  spirit,  by 
employing  truly  individual  operatives.  Any  direct 
use  of  C.I.A.  personnel  or  contract  workers  would  be 
a  clear  violation. 

But  Congress  itself  practically  assured  this 
lawlessness  when  it  voted  to  fund  the  shadow  war 
while  claiming  “assurances”  that  Americans  would 
be  kept  out  of  it. 

How  was  the  Cl. A.  to  spend  $100  million,  and  to 
supervise  its  honest  disbursement  for  the  contra 
army,  without  getting  involved?  How  could  Amer¬ 
icans  stand  clear  of  an  army  that  was,  from  the 
start,  an  American  creation? 

The  result  is  worse  than  just  a  few  more  official 
lies  or  deceptions.  It  is  worse  than  having  to  make 
bitter  choices  about  Nicaragua.  Once  again,  the 
credibility  of  the  American  Government  is  an  early 
casualty. 

If  the  law  forbids  what  we  are  doing  in  Nicara¬ 
gua,  or  if  we  are  ashamed  to  acknowledge  what  we 
do,  we  should  stop  doing  it.  For  the  moment,  the  en¬ 
tire  Government  stands  condemned  as  complicit 
and  incredible. 


To  the  Editor: 

Irving  Kristol’s  portrayal  of  the 
status  of  evolution  ("Room  for  Dar¬ 
win  and  the  Bible,’’  Op-Ed,  Sept  30) 
could  well  have  been  written  by  a 
creationist,  and  bears  no  resem¬ 
blance  to  die  current  understanding 
of  evolution  by  biologists. 

Just  as  we  distinguish  between  the 
proposition  that  the  planets  revolve 
around  the  sun  (the  fact  of  revolu¬ 
tion)  and  the  Newtonian  theory  that 
seeks  to  explain  this  fact,  so  we  must 
distinguish  between,  on  the  erne  hand, 
the  proposition  that  evolution  has  oc¬ 
curred  and,  on  the  other,  the  neo-Dar¬ 
winian  theory  or  evolutionary  pro¬ 
cesses.  As  in  every  field  of  inquiry, 
there  are  unresolved  issues  and  con¬ 
troversies  in  the  theory  of  evolution¬ 
ary  processes  (which  fa  much  more 
complex  than  “  ’survival  or  the  fit¬ 
test,’  speeded  up  by  the  occasional 
genetic  mutation").  Almost  all  evolu¬ 
tionary  biologists  accept  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  occasional  evolution  by  “quan¬ 
tum  jumps,”  but  almost  all  likewise 
accept  that  most  of  evolution  pro¬ 
ceeds  gradually. 

Yet  whatever  the  arguments  about 
the  details  of  the  causes  of  evolution, 
there  Is  no  disagreement  among 
knowledgeable  biologists  that  living 
things  are  descended  from  common 
ancestors. 

That  evolution  has  occurred  is  a  hy¬ 
pothesis,  like  the  hypothesis  that  the 
earth  rotates  about  the  sun.  Both  of 
these  propositions  are  based  on  infer¬ 
ence  rather  than  direct  observation, 
but  both  are  supported  by  so  much 
evidence  that  they  have  the  status  of 
fact  The  evidence  comes  not  only 
from  the  fossil  record  (which,  pace 
Mr.  Kristol,  offers  numerous  cases  of 
intermediate  forms),  but  from  ana¬ 
tomical,  embryological  and  molecu¬ 
lar  studies  of  living  species. 

One  does  not  need  historical  docu¬ 
ments  to  deduce  that  French  and 
Spanish  developed  from  Latin;  nor 
does  one  need  fossils  to  deduce  the 
common  ancestry  of  living  things. 
The  historical  reality  of  evolution  is 
accepted  by  the  full  spectrum  of 
biologists,  including  cladists  and  ge¬ 
neticists,  whatever  their  views  of  Die 
theory  of.  evolutionary  processes 
may  be. 

Of  course  evolution  is  not  an  “un¬ 
challengeable  certainty,"  any  more 
than  any  other  scientific  proposition, 
but  neither  is  it  a  conglomerate  of 
conflicting  hypotheses.  Nor  does  the 
teaching  of  evolution,  any  more  than 
the  leaching  of  the  radically  materi¬ 
alist  sciences  of  physics  and  chemis¬ 
try,  embody  an  ideological  bias 
against  religious  belief. 

Many  thousands  of  people  find  no 
conflict  between  evolution  and  reli¬ 
gious  belief;  the  only  irreconcilable 
conflict  is*  between  .evolution  and 
ait;  Interpretation  of  the  -Bible-  as 
a  literal  statement  of  history.  To 


bow  to  pluralism  by  denying  the 
strength  of  the  evidence  for  evolu¬ 
tion  is  to  drain  meaning  from  ra¬ 
tionalism  and  the  enterprise  of 
science.  Douglas  J.  Futuyma 
Stony  Brook,  LI,  Sept.  30,  1986 
The  writer  is  professor  of  ecology  and 
evolution  at  the  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Stony  Brook.  . 
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An  Imposed  Ignorance 

To  the  Editor: 

“Room  for  Darwin  and  the  Bible" 
is  a  good  vehicle  for  raising  ah  impor¬ 
tant  issue  that  is  seldom  discussed: 
our  unwillingness  to  tolerate  rational 
discussion 1  of  claims  made  In  the 
name  of  religion  (or  allegedly  backed . 
by  religion)  as  proper  rabject  matter 
(or  public  education, 

Irving  Kristol  Is  a  case  in  point.  He 
holds  that  the  scientific  theory  of 
evolution  should  not  be  taught  as  dog¬ 
matic  fact  but  as  a  hypothesis.  But 
how  then  should  the  creationist  ac¬ 
count  be  taught?  Apparently  not  at  all 
in  the  public  schools,  even  though  Mr. 
Kristol  holds  that  as  a  matter  of  faith 
it  “is  perfectly  defensible”  Leave 
this  defense  to  the  parochial  schools 
and  churches. 

Suppose  we  generalize  this  advice 
We  live  in  an  age  where  morality  it¬ 
self  Is  linked  with  Christianity  and  the 
very  association  of  a  belief  with 
"secular  humanism’’  Is  sufficient  to 
condemn  it,  where  many  politicians 
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and  even  one  potential  Presidential 
candidate  claim  religious  backing  for 
their  viewpoints  and  where  religious 
leaders  of  various  faiths  use  the  pres¬ 
tige  and  authority  of  their  offices  to 
express  opinions  on  abortion  and  • 
other  matters  of  public  policy.  Mr. 
Kristol’s  view  leaves  no  place  for  the 
rational  evaluation  of  such  claims  in 
the  public  school  setting.  It  condemns 
to  ignorance  those  who  do  not  have 
the  means  or  wtU  to  study  theology. .  . 

It  is  often' oakl  .  tbat<  a  person’s-  reU-r  r 
gionAwtinaivaifimattW*  FpfoepiwgMn 
But  when  religion  is  used  to  defend  - 


public  policies  that  affect  all  of  us,  be¬ 
liever  and  unbeliever  alike,  the  ra¬ 
tional  evaluation  of  its  claims  be¬ 
comes  proper  subject  matter  lor  the 
general  educational  process, 

I  strongly  suspect  that  our  failure 
to  encourage  such  an  evaluation  as 
part  of  the  normal  process  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  public  schools  is  associated 
with  a  common  fallacy;  the  confusion 
of  the  question  whether  a  person  has 
a  right  to  hold  a  religiously  oriented 
opinion  with  the  quite  different  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  rightness  (correctness)  of 
that  opinion.  A  person  has  a  right  to 
hold  such  an  opinion,  but  that  does  not 
make  it  right.  Donald  F.  Koch 

East  Lansing,  Mich.,  Sept,  30,  1986 
The  writer  is  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Michigan  Stale  University. 
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God’s  Restraint 

To  the  Editor: 

Irving.  Kristol  accommodatingly 
suggests  teaching  evolutionary  theory 
with  enough  disclaimers  about  Its  cer¬ 
tainty  to  remove  any  conflict  with  the 
unqualified  certainties  of  those  who 
accept  the  Bible  as  a  direct  revelation 
from  God.  If  radical  parent  Biblic is ts 
are  to  be  satisfied,  however,  this  policy 
would  have  to  apply  to  much  more 
than  teaching  •—  it  would  require,  for 
instance,  careful  relabeling  of  exhibits 
in  natural  history  museums. 

Such  an  effort,  at  first  glance,  would 
seem  only  fair,  since  God,  the  oriinis-. 
dent  author  of  this  vast  universe,  is 
careful  in  die  Bible  never  to  say  any¬ 
thing  that  conflicts  with  the  scientific 
views,  primitive  and  erroneous  though 
they  may  be,  of  the  prophets  who 
wrote  down  His  revelations. 

In  his  thunderous  sermon  to  Job, 
God  chose  not  to  anticipate  Coperni¬ 
cus  and  Newton,  as  He  has  not  chosen 
in  our  time  to  correct  the  views  of 
Darwin  and  Einstein  (though  He  is 
obviously  in  a  position  to  do  so)  or  to 
give  any  hints  about  the  viability  of 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative.  God 
obviously  leaves  men  strictly  on  their 
own  where  scientific  discovery  is 
concerned. 

This  restraint  on  God’s  part  puts 
an  uncomfortable  constraint  upon 
teachers  of  science: 

Though  Mr.  Kristol  confines  him¬ 
self  to  evolution  and  to  dissent 
among  scientists  about  erolution.  it 
is  hard  to  see  why  bis  agreement 
with  fundamentalist  parents  that  the 
teaching  of  evolution  has  an  “unwar¬ 
ranted  anti-religious  edge  to  it”  will 
not  be  held  equally  to  apply  to  teach¬ 
ings  where  scientists  are  unanimous 
but  which  even  more  evidently 
contradict  the  archaic  notions  of  bi¬ 
ology  and  cosmology  that-  appear 
throughout  the  Bible  and  are  so 
employed  there  as  to  seem  to 
have  God’sJull  authority  behind  ; 

Re&EftpGoRHAM  Davis 
Cambridge;  MSss^  Oct  2, 1986 


No  Reason  to  Do  Away  With  55  M.P.H.  Reagan  Incorporated? 


To  the  Editor: 

Senator  Gordon  J.  Humphrey’s  Oct. 
4  Op-Ed  article,  favoring  state  au¬ 
thority  in  posting  speed  limits,  is 
aptly  titled  “Stopping  Highway  Hy¬ 
pocrisy.”  The  hypocrisy,  however,  is 
his,  not  ours. 

If  we  should  raise  speed  limits  be¬ 
cause  most  drivers  ignore  them,  then 
shouldn’t  we  also  lower  the  drinking 
age  and  legalize  drugs  in  high  schools? 
If  Senator  Humphrey  can  equate  civil 
disobedience  with  public  referendum 
in  one  sphere,  why  not  in  all? 

Furthermore,  our  habit  of  speeding 
fat  not  derived  from  a  passion  to  re¬ 
gain  “a  hefty  chunk  of  productive 
time  wasted  behind  the  wheel.”  To 
(he  contrary.  We  speed  because  we 
get  away  with  II  We  don’t  get  caught 
because  no  one  is  there  to  catch  us. 
The  laxity  of  law  enforcement  on  the 
highways  Is  evident  to  everyone. 
Ergo,  the  Senator's  concern  to  use 
law  enforcement  more  sensibly  Is 
moot  Defending  speeding  with  pa¬ 
triotic  calls  to  efficiency  is  asinine. 

Vital  Reading  Material: 
‘Schools  Without  Drugs’ 

To  the  Editor: 

Bravo  to  William  J.  Bennett  and  to 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Education, 
which  he  heads,  for  producing  the 
succinct  and  vital  handbook  entitled 
"What  Works  —  -Schools  without 
Drags,"  for  which  2  sent  after  read¬ 
ing  an  article  in  The  Times.  This  book 
is  long  overdue  and  is  invaluable  to 
all  families  and  schools.  Us  aim  pri¬ 
marily  is  to  prevent  drug  addiction  in 
children  through  education. 

I  have  attended  many  group  ses¬ 
sions  concerning  drug  abuse  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  glean  why  and  how  my  daugh¬ 
ter  succumbed  to  this  evil  and  ended 
up  a  vagrant  despite  the  myriad  op¬ 
portunities  offered  her  to  attain  high 
goals.  Nearly  every  parent  at  those 
meetings  said,  (T  had  no  idea...” 
Alas,  neither  had  L 

Mr.  Bennett’s  book,  with  Nancy 
Reagan’s  excellent  introductory  let* 
ter,  dispels  the  possibility  of  future  ig¬ 
norance.  it  should  be  distributed  to 
every  household  and  school,  Just  as 
Robert  Hawke,  Prime  Minister  of 
Australia,  did  with  a  similar  book.  It 
can  be  obtained  free  of  charge  by 
calling  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion's  toll-free  number  —  1-800-624- 
0100  —  or  by  mailed  request  to 
“Schools  Without  Drags,"  Pueblo, 
CokL,  81009.  Valerie  Kaempf 

New  York,  Ocl  2, 1986 

The  Times  welcomes  letters  from 
readers.  Letters  for  publication  must 
include  the  writer's  name,  address 
and  telephone  number.  Because  of 
the  large  volume  of  mail  received,  we 
regret  that  we  are  unable  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  or  to  return  unpublished  letters. 


In  looking  over  Senator  Hum¬ 
phrey’s  own  statistics,  we  learn  that 
increased  highway  speeds  “might 
result  in  a  slight  increase  in  latal- 
ties,  fbutj  a  net  decline  would  prob¬ 
ably  result  as  police  shifted  their  re¬ 
sources  to  catching  drunk  drivers." 
Should  1  and  my  family  die  in  a  high¬ 
way  accident  to  save  another  Jrora  a 
drunk?  Is  this  an  either/or  proposi¬ 
tion?  Should  our  tombstones  read: 
“They  died  at  65  m.p.h.  so  that 
others  might  live  to  be  more  produc¬ 
tive  and  sober"? 

Clearly,  the  hypocrisy  is  not  with 
the  current  law.  Those  who  speed 
are  speeders,  not  efficiency  experts. 
Those  officers  and  departments  that 
fail  to  enforce  the  law  are  accesso¬ 
ries  to  the  fact.  Those  politicians  who 
defend  them  are  mercenaries  and 
opportunists,  for  behind  this  contro¬ 
versy  is  lit  tie  concern  for  human 
life  and  the  public  welfare.  As  usual, 
the  hidden  agenda  to  money  and 
power.  Michael  T.  Bucci 

Cherry  Hill,  N  J..  Oct  <  1966 


To  tire  Editor: 

Did  I  miss  something?  When  did 
the  Reagan  Administration  incorpo¬ 
rate  and  who  are  the  stockholders? 

Defending  the  Administration’s 
tight  control  on  information  given  to 
the  news  media,  Write  House 
spokesman  Larry  Speakes  said,  “I 
don’t  know  a  corporation  that  does¬ 
n’t  try  to  control  the  message  that 
goes  to  the  public.  That's  the  way 
the  game  is  played”  (news  story. 
Sept.  27). 

Mr.  Speakes 's  arrogance  toward 
the  news  media  as  well  as  toward 
the  public  in  a  democracy  is  most 
disturbing.  Why  is  there  not  outrage 
at  such  a  statement?  Have  we  ac¬ 
cepted  (his  view?  Is  (he  Administra¬ 
tion  a  separate  corporation?  Have 
we  no  right  to  know  its  business? 

Or  are  we  a  Government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  Tor  die  peo¬ 
ple?  (Rev.)  Wiluam  D.  Persell 
Brooklyn,  Ocl  2, 1986 
The  writer  is  rector  of  St.  Ann  and  the 
Holy  Trinity  Episcopal  Church. 


Minors  Must  Be  Free  to  Opt  for  Contraceptives 


To  the  Editor: 

While  your  OcL  7  editorial  '•Teach¬ 
ing  New  York  the  Facts  of  Life,” 
supporting  the  dispensing  of  contra¬ 
ceptives  to  teen-agers  to  New  York 
City  public  schools,  is  to  be  applaud¬ 
ed,  your  suggestion  that  “parental 
permission  is  necessary”  is  off  (he 
mark. 

Requiring  that  teen-agers  obtain 
parental  consent  would  not  only  vio¬ 
late  their  constitutional  right  to  con¬ 
fidentiality  in  matters  of  reproduc¬ 
tive  privacy,  it  would  also  create  for 
some  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
access  to  contraceptives. 

Such  a  parental-consent  require¬ 
ment  would  be  identical  to  (he 
“squeal  rule,"  a  Federal  regulation 
requiring  parental  notification  prior 
to  a  teen-ager's  receiving  contracep¬ 
tives  at  Federally  funded  family: 
planning  clinics.  This  regulation, 
which  was  opposed  by  every  major 
national  medical  and  public  health.  - 
group  as  well  as  the  health  depart¬ 
ments  of  38  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  was  enjoined  by  two 
United  States  courts  of  appeals.  In 


fact,  every  Federal  court  that  hs 
addressed  the  Issue  has  recognize 
the  constitutional  right  of  minoi 
to  obtain  contraceptives  withe* 
either  parental  notification  or  pare: 
tal. consent. 

Furthermore,  Federal  laws  max 
dating  that  family -planning  service 
be  made  available  to  eligible  recip 
ents  as  part  of  aid  to  needy  families 
and  prohibiting  discrimination  o 
the  basis  of  marital  status  or  ag< 
specifically,  require  that  such  sen 
toes  be  made  available*  to  teen-ager 
who  request  them.  Federal  court 

have  ruled  that  the  denial  of  service 

to  minors  who  do  not  have  parents 

consent  violates  the  laws  that  gover 

these  programs. 

Sex  education  and  contraceptfo 
services  raise  strong  political  and  reli 
glow  controversies.  We  must  guari 
against  political  compromises  that  un 
dermine  the  constitutional  rights  o 
teen-agers.  Janet  BEnshoqi 

„  Directoi 

Reproductive  Freedom  Proiec 
American  Civil  Liberties  Unio* 
New  York.  Ocl  7, 1981 
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Tricky  Politics:  A  Troubled  Capital 


T.  Washington 

nere  s  an  uneasy  feeling  m 
Washington  these  days.  The 

ssS^r-sassii:-' 

Vin^f  ^rything  but;  con-  - 

vinced  nobody. 

aKainst  the Administra-  ■ 
non  in  both  cases  is  not  that  it  was 
breaking  the  law  but  bending  it,  that 
J.  was  ^sieadiflg  the  Congress  and 
the  people  --  in  short,  that  it  was 
gating,  trying  to  achieve  its  objec¬ 
tives  by  stealth.  , 

The  survivor  of  the  American  plane 
tnat  crashed  in  Nicaragua  delivering' 
""£■» lhe.  rebels.  Eugene  Hasenfus 
o .  Wisconsin,  says  he  was  working  . 
with  agents  of  the  Central  intelli¬ 
gence  Agency. 

The  Administration  says  he  was 
merely  an  adventurer  trying  to  help  a 


'good 'cause.  This  is ‘a  free  country 
where  citizens  have'  many  liberties,. 
President  Reagan,  explained..  He  com¬ 
pared  Mr.  Hasenfus  to  the  Americans 
*  of  the.  Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade  who 
volunteered  to  fightagainsi  Franco  in 
the;Spanish- Civil  War. 

This  has  not  satisfied  Congress, 
particularly  after  the  disclosure  that 
.  Admiral  .Poindexter,  the  President's 
.  national  security  adviser,  had  pro¬ 
posed  a  '‘disinformation”  campaign 
against  Libya,  and  that  Bernard  Kalb, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Public  Affairs,  had  resigned  in  protest. 

_  If  Mr:  Hasenfus  arid  his.  two  Amer- 
:  ican.lMlleagues  who  were  killed,  in  the 

crash  were,  as  he  says,  working  di¬ 
rectly  or.  indirectly  with  the  Cl, A.. 

.  this  mission  would  seem  to  violate 
Congressional  restrictions,  and  con¬ 
tradict  .  repeated  Administration 
statements’  that  the  -  plane  was  in¬ 
volved  in  a  purely  private  adventure. 


But  Congressional  intelligence  com¬ 
mittee  members  ask  how  a  strictly  pri¬ 
vate  operation  would  have  been  able  to 
hire  former  CIA  agents,  comman¬ 
deer- planes,- warehouse  tons  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  .fly  repeatedly  in  and  out  of 
the  U.S,  to  El  Salvador  and  Honduras. 

.  All  entirety  legal,  say  officials  here. 
Such  an  operation  does  not  violate  the 
Neutrality  Act  because  the  President  * 
has  made  do  Neutrality  Proclama- 
'  lion,  and  it  would  not  violate  arms  ex¬ 
port  legislation  unless  thearms  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  United  States. 

“What  has  kept  the  {Nicaraguan}' 
resistance  alive,"  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Elliott  Abrams  s&id. 
“has  been  private  help.  Some  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  accuse  us  of  approv¬ 
ing  of  this  with  a  wink  and  a  nod.  A 
wink  . and  a  nod,  hell!  We  think  it  has 
been  fine." 

Senator  Dave  Ourcnberger,  Repub¬ 
lican  of  Minnesota,  who  is  chairman 


‘With  a 
wink  and 
a  nod’ 


of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  In¬ 
telligence,  thinks  otherwise  and 
raised  the  question  of  Government  in¬ 
volvement:  "The  President,  someone 
on  the  N.S.C.  surely  has  some  knowl¬ 
edge.  1  know  the  White  House  knows 
and  is  not  telling  the  world.” 

This  raises  a  fundamental  question. 
If,  as  the  Administration  insists,  it  is 
perfectly  legal  to  maintain  a  U  S.  em¬ 
bassy  in  tbe  Nicaraguan  capital  while 
permitting  private  U.S.  citizens  to 
supply  arms  for  an  attack  on  that 


Government,  there  must  be  some: 
thing  defective  in  the  U.S.  neutrality 
and  arms  export  legislation. 

No  doubt  this  will  be  examined  in 
the  next  session  of  Congress,  but 
meanwhile  it  is  clear  that  the  political 
atmosphere  has  been  poisoned  by  the 
evidence  that  the  Administration  ap¬ 
proves  "with  a  wink  and  a  nod"  of  a 
proxy  war  by  its  own  citizens. 

There  are  other  reasons-  for  the 
sense  of  unease  in  Washington.  The 
Congress  has  loitered  along  to  the  end 
of  the  present  session  without  passing 
the  appropriation  bill  necessary  to 
meet  the  Government’s  payroll  and 
had  to  pass  a  continuing  resolution  to 
avoid  the  consequences. 

.  Also,  though  the  Administration  and 
the  Congress  have  been  fussing  with 
one  another  for  almost  six  years  over 
limiting  or  stopping  nuclear  arms 
tests,  a  compromise  was  not  found 
until  after  the  President  had  finally  left 


Washington  to  meet  Mikhail  Gorba¬ 
chev  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  Iceland. 

Finally,  there  is  a  feeling  that  both 
the  Administration  and  Congress  are 
hurrying  toward  the  next  election  with¬ 
out  any  clear  line  of  succession  or 
sense  of  purpose  in  either  party. 

As  usual  in  the  last  two  years  of  an ' 
administration,  many  leading  offi¬ 
cials  are  thinking  about  their  per¬ 
sonal  futures  and  the  gold  at  the  end 
of  the  tunnel. 

Tip  O’Neil!  will  not  be  back  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  in  the  January 
term  and  the  Democrats  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  are  not  happy  with  their  present 
leader.  So  both  branches  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  are  looking  to  a  wholly  dif¬ 
ferent  situation,  and  maneuvering  for 
power  in  post-Reagan  Washington. 

There’s  nothing  particularly  new  in 
all  this.  It's  only  that  the  political  air 
along  the  Potomac  is  a  little  more  poi¬ 
sonous  than  usual.  L  i 


In  the  Israeli  Government,  a  Changing  of  the  Guard 


Peres’s 

Successes 

By  Samuel  W.  Lewis 

WASHINGTON  —  As  Shimon 
Peres  leaves  office  today,  he  looks 
back  on  two  years  of  foreign  and  do¬ 
mestic  triumphs  marred  by  one  dis¬ 
appointment.  .  ..  - 

He  succeeded  by  personality,  elo- 
‘  quence  and  energy  m  refurbishing  Is¬ 
rael’s  image  abroad  —  projecting  the 
image. of  a.  country  intent  on  peace, 
reasonable-sounding  in  its  demands, 
eager  for  negotiation.  Eschewing  the 
Likud’s  penchant,  for  defiant  bom¬ 
bast,  he  spoke  for  Israel  in  concilia¬ 
tory  tones.  The  dividends  were  intan¬ 
gible  but  substantial  Support  in  the 
American  public  and  Congress,  badly 
eroded  during  the  Lebanon  war  and 
'  its  ugly  aftermath,  rose  to  unprece¬ 
dented.  heights  as  Jerusalem  and 
Washington  drew  ever  closer  in 
strategic  and  diplomatic  cooperation. 

Mr.  Peres  could  rightfully  claim 
success  on  three  of  his  tour,  major 
.goals:  achieving,  a  settlement in 
Lebanon,  warming  up  the_fpld  peace 
with  Egypt  and  restoring  the' econ¬ 
omy,  phis  other  significant;  foreign 
and  domestic  ■  achievements.  The. 
fourth  objective,  launching  peace  ne- 
*  gotiations  with  Jordan,  remained  elu- 
sive.  •  •  •. 

.  Shimon  Peres  assumed  office  ip 
1984:  in  the^Makdiot  an  aBjectbca) 
passe.  -Retaetaottyt  sfcal^'aint'TTfcufo* 


joined  forces  in  cite*  National  Unity 
Government.  Mr..  Peres"  finally,  be¬ 
came  Prime  Minister,  but  without  the 
power  of  his  predecessor*:  limited  Id 
-advance  to  two  years  in  office,  forced 
to  divide  Cabinet  posts  equally  with 
Likud,  constrafried  to  obtain  majority 


new 


i  .-  came  too  late  to  achieve  all  Mr.  Peres  ing  the  Arab  “consensus”  —  partly 
ren  hatlfTiop^bW  ^^KPiaurieh  -a ''  re-  because-  Mr/tPeres^ WtrtselP'was'  iso 
Mr  ‘AiSHraraevtgaatkms  -  hteffirn&ftih  «Mted>hoaimbrF 


Mark  Podwal 


_ -  j  men,  with  different  ideological  back- 

>irmmir  Q  grounds  and  different  visions  of  Is: 

W1ICLLUX1  O  f  raei"arid^Mr.  Shamtris  Government 

/nr\  i  will  surely  pursue  a  number  of  new 


image 

abroad 


support  for  all  important  decisions.  It 
seemed  a  formula  for  impasse,  y 
By  late  1985,  the  coalition  Govern-  . 
mentis  firet  two  goals  —  for  Lebanon  . 
and  the  eqonopjy—  had  been  largely . 
achieved,  thahks  to  Mr.  Peres’ spa-  -. 
tient,  artful  coalition  leadership  and  . 
to  painful  economic  decisions  taken  • 
by  Government  business  and  labor. 
Some  scattered  Israeli  units  -  res  * . 


betwefeti' America’s  two'dtesest  Mid¬ 
dle  East  allies. 

In  the  East  weeks  of  the  Peres  era, 
Israeli  diplomacy  gyrated  feverishly 
to  relaunch  the  long-stalled  “peace 
process.”  The  dramatic  meetings 
with'  King  Hassan  and  President 
Mubarak  seemed  evidence  that  the 
negotiating  road  might  reopen  with 
enough  .  Israeli  persistence.  Prime 
-  Minister  >iPeres  paid  a  final  call  on 
president  Reagan  in  a  glow  of  mutual 
satisfaction :  Mr.  Mubarak  would 
now,  finally,  appoint  a  new  ambassa¬ 
dor  toJsrael  and  would  perhaps  also 
breathe  more  “normality”  info  Egyp- 
tian-lsraeU-peace. 

Nonetheless,  the  joint  statement 
issued- by'  Mr.  Peres  and  Mr.  Muba¬ 
rak  revealed  by  its  emptiness  their 
cbntipiied  disagreement  about  how  to 
re-engage  pn  foe  core  issue  of  Arab-. 
Israeli,  peacemaking:  the  future  of 
the  West  Hank  and  Gaza.  And  King 
Hussein  of  Jordan  remained  coiispic- 
uoinsly  ^  SiienL  There  was  no  break¬ 
through;  fpj  Shimon  Peres,  the  time- 
dock.tiad  run  out 

jprdnjhfc  first  day  in  office,  Mr.' 


raained  on  the  other  side  of  Israel’s Peeps  la upefted  an  ardent  courtship 


northern  border,  but  formally  the 
army  was  finally  out  of  Lebanon  — . 
and  Lebanon  was  effectively  out  of  Is-; 
raeli  political  life,  at  least  for  now. 

_  A. tough  austerity  program  reduced 


of  JGng  HuSsein.  But  Hussein  pursued. 
hisLown  agenda.  The  King  apparently 
believed  he;  could  riot  openly  negotiate 
with  Mr.  Peres  without  Yasir  Ara¬ 
fat’s -seaLof  approval-  Even  after 


inflation  from  an  annual  rate  of  •  Hussein’s  prolonged  talks  with  Mr. 


nearly  1,200  percent,  in  October  1984 
to  about  25  percent  In  September  1986 
— with  an  incredible  zero  inflation  for 
fob  .month  of  July  1986.  Sustained 
temporarily  by  .  extensive  American 
emergency  aid,  Israel’s  shrinking 
financial  reserves  stabilized.  Growth 
remains  elusive,  and  the  economy 
still  needs  major  surgery  fo  become 
self-sustaining.  Yet  no  one  can  gain¬ 
say  Mr.  Peres’s,  success  in  hatting 
hyper-inflation  and  re-establishing 
public  confidence  in  the  Government 
aud  its  money. 

Israeli  diplomacy  also  nourished. 
King  Hassan  11  of  Morocco  Welcomed 
Mr.  Pejres  openly  in  July,  further 
breaching  the  wan.  of  “delegitimiza¬ 
tion”  with  which  Israel’s  Arab  ene¬ 
mies  have  sought  to  surround  it  The 
Ivor?  Coast  and  Cameroon  re-estab-'- 
tished  -diplomatic  ties,'  broken  off 
more  than  a  decade  ago  under  Arab 
pressure.  Relations  improved  with 
London,  Paris,  Bonn  arid  other  Euro-' 
pean  capitals,  Greek  hostility  moder¬ 
ated:;  Spain  established  diplomatic 
relations.' Even  Moscow  winked;  Mr. 

•  Peres  met-  Foreign:  Minister  Eduard 
A.  Shevardnadze  m  New  York  for  a 
serious,  amicable  talk. 

Then,  in.  his  final. month,  Mr.  Peres 
finally .  achieved  agreement '.with 
Egypt  for  btodingarbltratKW  of  the. 
prickly  dispute  ever  sovereignty  .of ! 
the.  minuscuIe  Taba  area  on  foe  Red  T 
SeaLThat  opened  the  door  to  the  first 
IsraelJ-Egjptlan  summit  meeting:  in  ; 

four  years.  The  tfcte-fl-Uite  in  Alexan¬ 
dria  with  President  Hosni  Mubarak 

Samuel  W.- Lewis,  Ambassador  to  Is¬ 
rael  from  1977  id  1985,  isjdiplomat-in - 
residence  at.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity's  School  for  Advanced  Inter¬ 
national  Studies. 


Arafat -'finally  collapsed  last  Febru- 
-ary,  Mr.  Peres  failed  to  persuade  the 
King  that  he  should  risk  openly  defy- 


partners  foariie  codfdTnakeW  prom¬ 
ises  about  possible  outcomes. 

Intense  American  and  Israeli  diplo¬ 
matic  activity  in  August,  aimed  at  de¬ 
fining  an  agreed  path  fo  the  peace 
table,  eventually  ran  aground.  As 
time  ran  out,  Mr.  Peres  took  what  he 
could  get,1  putting  the  best  face  on  it: 
a  Taba  agreement,  an  Egyptian-Is- 
raeli  summit  meeting  and  a  vague 
understanding  with  Mr.  Mubarak 
about  a  “preparatory  committee”  for 
an  international  peace  conference.  As 
for  the  West  Bank,  the  best  he  could 
do  was  some  “backstage"  coordina¬ 
tion  with  Jordan  over  certain  Israeli 
occupation  policies  —  coordination  in¬ 
tended  to  help  King  Hussein  regain 
some  of  his  lost  political  influence  in 
lhe  territory. 

Mr.  Peres's  intense  whirlwind  di¬ 
plomacy  was  marked  by  creativity,' 
linguistic  skills,  superb  public-rela¬ 
tions  work  and  a  genuine  commit¬ 
ment  to  find  some  accomodation  with 
Jordan  and  the  Palestinians.  It 
produced  some  solid  achievements, 
much  personal  popularity  and  a  re¬ 
stored'"' reputation  for  Israel  abroad 
For  an  arrangement  that  looked, 
when  launched,  to  be  a  "Government 
of  national  impasse,”  that  record  was 
excellent.  Shimon  Peres  had  made 
many  bricks  with  little  straw.  This 
makes  it  all  foe  sadder  still  foal 
peace  with  Jordan  and  a  solution  for 
the  Palestinian  problem  remain  a  . 
receding  horizon.  ■  LI 


Tasks 

By  Ehud  Olmert 

JERUSALEM  —  Today,  on  the  offi¬ 
cial  day  of  “rotation,"  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  Shimon  Peres  will  voluntarily 
cede  his  seat  to  his  former  rival,  Yitz¬ 
hak  Shamir,  and  the  leadership  of  Is¬ 
rael’s  National  Unity  Government 
will  pass  from  the  Labor  Party  to  the 
Likud  bloc. 

The  key  to  Mr.  Peres’s  success  at 
foe  head  of  the  Government  was  his 
manipulation  of  the  unusual  political 
consensus  that  has  emerged  in  Israel 
in  foe  last  few  years.  That  consensus, 
which  gave  him  significant  freedom 
of  action  in  dealing  with  both  .internal 
problems  and  foreign  affairs,  can  be 
expected  to  survive  the  rotation  and 
buoy  the  new  Prime  Minister  much 
as  it  buoyed  his  predecessor.  As  Mr. 
Peres's  deputy  prime  minister  and 
his  partner  in  the  National  Unity  Gov¬ 
ernment,  Mr.  Shamir  shares  consid¬ 
erable  credit"  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  foe  coalition,  and  by  and 
large  he  can  be  expected  to  continue 
on  the  course  set  by  Mr.  Peres’s  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Still,  the  two  are  very  different 

Ehud  Olmert  is.  a  member  of  the 
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political  directions. 

As  it  happened,  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  foe  two  leaders  did  not  present 
much  of  a  problem  in  foe  last  two 
years  —  but  this  was  thanks,  mainly, 
to  events  well  beyond  their  control 
Formally,  Mr.  Peres  was  bound  by  a 
very  rigid  coalition  agreement  that 
could  have  significantly  limited  his 
freedom  of  action,  particularly  in  for¬ 
eign  affairs.  As  it  turned  out,  how¬ 
ever,  the  intrasigence  of  Israel’s 
Arab  neighbors  limited  most  of  his 
opportunities  and  thus  perrrfitted 
Likud  to  be  both  cooperative  and  flex¬ 
ible  in  allowing  Mr.  Peres  to  do  what 
he  could  to  promote  negotiations  with 
Arab  leaders.  This  meant  that  the 
most  sign fi cant  differences  between 
Likud  and  Labor  had  no  occasion  to 
come  to  the  surface.  This  may  or  may 
not  continue  to  be  true  during  Mr. 
Shamir's  scheduled  two  years  in  of¬ 
fice. 

Mr.  Shamir's  major  task  will  be  to 
protect  the  coalition's  achievments  — 
particularly  in  the  economic  arena  — 
and  to  maintain  at  least  the  same 
level  of  good  will  toward  Israel  as  ex¬ 
ists  today  in’ the  Western  world  and 
particularly  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Shamir  himself  is  not  unknown 
in  America.  He  has  a  good  rapport 
with  the  Reagan  Administration,  ex- 
tablished  during  his  tenure  as  For¬ 
eign  Minister  (1979  to  1986)  and  his 
one  previous  year  as  Prime  Minister 


The  Land  Is  Our  Land 


■  By  Robert  L.  Bendick  Jr. 

J  PRbyfDENCE,  R.I.  —  I  was  stand¬ 
ing  to  a  field  of  wUdfiowers  on  Bea- 
veirtail  Point  at  the  entrance  to  Rhode. 
Island’s  Narraganseu  Bay:  The  sun 
was  sparkling  on  the  water  and,  just 
*  offshore/ terns  were  diving  above  a 
'  schdbl  ofbhiefish.  Acar  with  out-of- 
.  state  plates  pulled  into  the  parking  lot 
behind  me.  A  couple  got  out,  walked 
;over  and  after  only  a  few  minutes  of 
1  small' folk  the  man  said:  “You  know, 
-it's  beautiful  here.  Is  any  of  this  land 
:  for  slate?"  I  replied, “This  is  a1  state 
park.”  But  I  knew  they  wouldn't  give, 
up,  because  up  the  road,  across  the 
bay  and  all  along  the  New  England 
.  coast  the  fond  is  for  sale  and  some- 
.  where  they  would  find  a  piece  of  a 
farm,  beach  or  bluff  to  buy,  build  on* 
and  make  their  own. 

Since  foe  landing  of  the  first  Euro-  • 
pean  settlers  on  our  coast  more  than 
350  years  ago,  much  of  American  his¬ 
tory  Has  been  a  close  (often  passion¬ 
ate)  relationship  with  a  varied,  beaui 
tiful  and  powerful  land.  That  relation¬ 
ship  continues  to  define  how  we  think 
-  of  ourselves.  Watch  the  soft  drink, 
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fast  food,  beer  and  car  ads  on  televi¬ 
sion  —  filled  with  farmers,  cowboys, 
sunsets  and  mountains,  with  fishing 
at  the  lake  and  driving  down  country 
roads.  The  advertising  people  have 
examined  how  Americans  think  more 
carefully  than  anyone  else.  They 
-  know  we  associate  the  outdoors  with 
family,  good  times  and  good  feelings 
about  ourselves. 

But  foe  image  of  this  country  seen 
on  those  ads  has  become  increasingly 
hard  to  find  in  the  real  America. 
Around  foe  metropolitan  areas  where 
most  of  us  live,  and  near  the  oceans, 
lakes  and  mountains  where  we  go  fo 
relax,  the  countryside  is  being  con¬ 
sumed  by  urban  sprawl  and  by  sec¬ 
ond  homes  and  resort  townhouses. 
that  only  a  few  can  afford. 

Fueled  by  a  growing  national  popu¬ 
lation,  the  decentralization  of  eco¬ 
nomic  activity' and  increasing  afflu¬ 
ence,  these -development  trends  will 
continue  until,  in  many  parts  of  foe 
country,'  there  will  be  far  loo  little 
open  land  for  far  too  many  people. 
And.  there  is  more  to  all  this  than  sim¬ 
ply  losing  a  nice  view  or  a  place  for  a 
father  and  child  to  go  fishing  on  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon.  We  are  learning  that 
•  healthy  natural  systems  process 
pollution  and  reduce  its  impact.  As 
.  the  shores  of  our  rivers  and  bays  are 
developed,  wetlands  filled  and  trees 


cut  down,  we  damage  foe  water  and 
air  quality  upon  which  we  depend 
The  loss  of  our  rural  and  open 
■  space  is  irrevocable.  Once  subdivided 
and  built  on,  beaches,  river  banks, 
foothills  and  lake  shores  will  never  in 
our  lifetimes  be  restored.  Yet  despite 
the  finality  of  land  development,  de¬ 
spite  foe  accelerating  loss  of  open 
land,  despite  the  place  we  hold  in  our 
hearts  for  the  outdoors,  we  have  no 


But  it’s 
being 

gobbled  up 


functioning  national  program  for  pre¬ 
serving  open  space. 

In  1985,  President  Reagan  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Commission  on  Americans 
Outdoors,  which  was  charged  with 
gathering  information  and  making 
recommendations  on  the  future  of 
outdoor  America.  The  commission  is 
now  discussing  its  final  proposals  for 
presentation  to  the  President  by  foe 
end  of  thisyear.  Some  options  seem 
promising: 


(1983  and  1984).  Some  Lhe  most  im¬ 
portant  achievements  in .  Israoli- 
American  relations  —  the  treaty  es¬ 
tablishing  a  free-trade  zone,  the 
emergence  of  significant  strategic 
defense  cooperation  and  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  much  of  our  foreign  aid  from 
loans  to  grants  —  were  all  reached 
when  Mr.  Shamir  was  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter.  He  will  make  enormous  efforts  to 
protect  those  achievements  and  to 
make  sure  that  the  United  States' 
commitment  to  Israel  does  not  shrink 
under  his.  leadership. 

He  can  be  expected  to  avoid  any  un¬ 
necessary  military  action  on  Israel’s 
northern  border  and  to  -support  De¬ 
fense  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin's  policy 
there  —  a  careful,  restrained  policy  of 
occasional  tactical  air  attacks  inside 
Lebanon.  Mr.  Shamir  has  no  intention 
of  plunging  again  into  the  Lebanese 
mud  with  Israeli  troops.  He  will  also 
undoubtedly  seek  to  cool  off  tensions 
between  Israel  and  its  most  danger¬ 
ous  enemy,  Syria.  He  must  do  so  if  he 
is  to  avoid  hostilities  that  might  in¬ 
flame  the  entire  .Middle  East. 

Mr.  Shamir's  greatest  dilemma 
will  concern  the  future  of  Judea,  Sa¬ 
maria  and  the  Gaza  district.  Unlike 
Mr.  Peres,  he  does  not  believe  that 
comprehensive  peace  with  Jordan  is 
attainable,  and  he  will  certainly  resist 
holding  the  international  conference 
-envisioned  by  his  predecessor  — 
talks  that  might  have  included  the 
Soviet  Union  and  even  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or¬ 
ganization. 

Mr,  Shamir  sees  little  point  in  re- 
-  peatmg  MrJPeres'sfutile  attempts  to 
attract  King  Hussein  of  Jordan  to  the 
negotiating  table.  The  new  Govern¬ 
ment  will  not  rule  out  the  possibility 
of  direct  negotiations  but  will  prob¬ 
ably  seek  to  make  better  use  of  the 
passing  time.  Mr.  Shamir  is  simply 
not  the  sort  of  man  who  makes  hope¬ 
ful  statements  about  peace  when  he 


Some  new 

political 

directions 


1.  A  grassroots  effort  administered 
by  state  and  local  governments  to 
determine  what  open  (and  should  be 
saved  and  how  it  can  be  made  acces¬ 
sible  to  and  usable  by  the  public. 

2.  Creation  of  a  permanent  National 
Trust  Fund  that  could  provide  up  to 
$2  billion  a  year  for  preserving  and 
caring  for  open  space. 

3.  Establishing  a  system  of  green¬ 
way  parks  along  mountains,  rivers, 
lakes  and  ocean  coasts  that  would 
provide  large-scale  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion  opportunities  fo  metropolitan 
area  residents  while  also  protecting 
water  quality. 

4.  A  broadening  of  traditional  park 
concepts  to  include  farms  and  other 
privately  held  land  as  part  of  green¬ 
way  districts. 

5.  Design  of  transportation  systems 
to  allow  urban  area  residents  to  more 
easily  use  regional  open  land  . re¬ 
serves. 

The  commission  should  recom¬ 
mend  these  ideas  to  the  President 
and  to  Congress.  In  doing  so,  it  can 
seize  the  last  opportunity  to  complete 
foe  unfinished  work  of  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury  conservation  movement  ■—  fo 
save  the  open  land  people  will  need  in 
the  centuries  to  come  —  to  fish,  to 
canoe,  fo  walk,  to  be  alone,  to  feel  the 
spirit  of  the  pioneers  who  defined  our 
national  character. 


knows  they  carry  no  real  chance  of 
success. 

His  approach  will  be  to  call  for  bet¬ 
ter  cooperation  with  local  Palestinian 
leaders  —  moderate  men  who  are  not 
alien  to  the  national  aspirations  of  the 
Palestinians  and  yet  may  be  ready 
now  to  enter  into  practical,  day-to- 
day  cooperation  with  Israel.  Mr. 
Shamir  is  prepared  to  encourage 
such  cooperation  to  improve  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  life  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
West  Bank. 

In  line  with  this  approach,  he  can  be 
expected  to  seek  a  dialogue  with  non- 
P.L.O.  Palestinian  leaders.  He  has  al¬ 
ready  offered  to  consider  further  con¬ 
cessions  to  facilitate  trade  between 
the  West  Bank  and  Jordan.  And  he 
will  surely  continue  to  allow  free 
political  expression  In  the  West  Bank 
—  as  long  as  it  does  not  interfere  with 
Israel’s  security  needs. 

Mr.  Shamir  has  already  made 
clear,  to  the  agreement  forming  the 
coalition  Government,  that  Israel  will 
establish  only  five  more  settlements 
in  Judea,  Samaria  and  the  Gaza  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  next  two  years.  The  new 
Govern  men  t  is  also  committed  to 
avoiding  unnecessary  confiscation  of 
private  property  —  only  for  security 
needs  and  only  within  the  constraints 
of  international  law. 

Mr.  Shamir  will  nevertheless  wage 
an  all-out  war  against  the  P.L.O.  and 
other  terrorist  organizations,  both  in 
the  West  Bank  and  outside  it.  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  a  comprehensive  and  last¬ 
ing  peace  would  end  all  sorts  of  hos¬ 
tilities  in  the  Middle  East,  but  he  sees 
such  peace  as  a  dream  for  the  distant 
future.  And,  to  the  meantime,  he 
knows  It.  is  essentia!  to  weaken  and  if 
possible  eliminate  terrorist  groups  if 
Jews  and  Arabs  are  to  coexist  peace¬ 
fully.  . 

I  myself  believe  that  Yitzhak 
Shamir’s  Government  will  lay  the 
foundation  for  Palestinian  autonomy 
in  the  West  Bank.  1  am  convinced  that 
such  autonomy  will  emerge  eventu¬ 
ally  out  of  the  status  quo,  whether 
within  a  formal  agreement  between 
Israel,  Jordan  and  Palestinian  lead¬ 
ers  or  without  such  agreement.  In  my 
view,  this  is  inevitable,  for  Israelis  re¬ 
main  unwilling  to  control  and  domi¬ 
nate  the  Palestinians,  even  as  we  re¬ 
main  unable,  because  of  our  security 
needs,  to  withdraw  completely  from 
the  territories  where  they  live.  !  ! 
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National  Theater’s  Stormy  Decade 


By  BENEDICT  NIGHTINGALE 

LONDON 

When  Britain's  National  Theater  was  formally 
opened  a  decade  ago,  it  -was  with  plenty  of  razz* 
matazz:  champagne,  fireworks,  trumpeters, 
everyone  who  was  anyone  in  the  audience,  and  a  gigantic 
fiasco  on  stage.  Indeed,  the  Queen  herself  was  there,  sit¬ 
ting  unsmiling  through  a  performance  of  Goldoni's  “Cam- 
piello,"  which  the  theater's  director.  Peter  Hall,  later  con¬ 
fessed  went  very  badly  indeed.  The  actors  were  like  men 
struggling  through  a  nightmare.  When  he  and  his  com¬ 
pany  celebrate  the  building's  10th  anniversary  later  this 
month,  it  will  be  a  very  different  occasion.  Those  who  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  visiting  one  of  the  National’s  three  constituent 
theaters  will  be  offered  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  slice  of  birth¬ 
day  cake  in  the  foyer  after  the  show  —  and  that,  more  or 
less,  will  be  that. 

The  contrast  seems  deliberate.  After  10  years  of 
struggle  and  crisis  the  theater  has  learned  to  avoid  dis¬ 
plays  of  hubris.  After  10  years  of  successfully  surviving 
struggle  and  overcoming  crisis,  it  is.  however,  entitled  to 
a  show  of  quiet  satisfaction.  It  may  not  have  pleased 
everyone;  but  it  can  claim  to  have  found  its  feet,  stayed 
on  them  and  gradually  made  itself  what  it  is  today;  an  in¬ 
dispensable  part  of  the  theatrical  life  of  London,  Britain 
and.  indeed,  the  western  world. 

That  achievement  is  especially  remarkable,  given  the 


acrimony  the  new  building  generated  from  the  start.  Two  pression  of  an  opinion  pretty  widely  shared  in  the  late 
centuries  after  David  Garrick  called  for  a  British  version  70's. 

of  the  Comedie  Franvaise.  70-odd  years  after  Shaw  and  It  hardly  helped  that  the  company's  switch-  from  Its  ■ 
Galsworthy  and  others  began  to  crusade  seriously  for  a  original  London  home,  the’ shabby  but  attractive  Old  Vic 
National  Theater,  30  years  after  Parliament  had  given  its  Theater,  was  accompanied  by  a  drop  of  standards.  Peter  • 
imprimatur,  the  dream  itself  had  finally  and  literally  be-  Hall's  own  production  of  "Tamburlaine.’’  with  Albert  Fin- 
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imprimatur,  the  dream  itself  had  finally  and  literally  be¬ 
come  concrete  —  and  many  of  the  cognoscenti  had  de¬ 
cided  it  was  precisely  what  they  didn’t  want.  Was  it  really 
worth  the  $30  million  it  had  finally  cost  to  build,  and  the 
daunting  subsidies  it  would  need  to  function?  Wasn't  ex¬ 
citing  drama  more  likely  to  thrive  in  attics,  basements, 
parks,  streets,  than  in  grand  new  edifices?  And  shouldn't 
a  genuinely  “national”  theater  consist  of  a  series  of  com¬ 
panies  that  traversed  the  nation,  not  a  cultural  Oz  en¬ 
sconced  beside  the  Thames  ? 

This  last  view  was  most  forcefully  put  by  someone 
alarmingly  close  to  home.  In  1973  Peter  Hall  had  taken 
over  the  /tational  Theater  company  created  a  decade 
earlier  by  Laurence  Olivier,  and  was  preparing  for  its 
move  into  the  new  building.  One  of  those  he  first  brought 
into  his  directing  team  was  Jonathan  Miller,  a  lieutenant 
who  grew  increasingly  disaffected,  and  became  —  and  re¬ 
mains  —  the  National  Theater's  most  articulate  critic.  Its 
architect,  Denis  Lasdun,  might  talk  of  creating  “caves  in 
the  hillside,  layers  of  stone  beside  the  river,  with  th€ 
spiritual  quality,  the  wholeness  you  find  when  you  walk 
into  a  cathedral."  Mr.  Miller  could  see  only  a  big,  imper¬ 
sonal,  financially  pampered  institution,  “doing  to  London 
what  the  Luftwaffe  failed  to  do."  ft  was  an  extreme  ex- 


Blues  Expatriates  of  Paris: 
America’s  Jazz  Exiles 


By  SAMUEL  G.  FREEDMAN 

In  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  Ber¬ 
trand  Tavernier’s  film  “  ’Round 
Midnight”  is  an  exercise  in  ances¬ 
tor  worship.  The  character  played  by 
Dexter  Gordon,  himself  a  leading  jazz 
saxophonist,  is  a  composite  of  two  of 
his  stylistic  forebears,  the  pianist  Bud 
Powell  and  the  saxophonist  Lester 
Young.  The  film  makes  knowing 
references  to  such  musicians  as 
Hersche!  Evans  and  Coleman  Haw¬ 
kins,  to  such  clubs  as  BirdlancT  and 
the  Blue  Note,  and  even  to  the  wife  of 
the  saxophonist  Charlie  Parker, 
whose  name,  Chan,  is  coyly  given 
here  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Gordon's 
daughter. 

But  the  moral  weight  of  “  'Round 
Midnight”  derives  from  more  than 
the  accumulation  of  detail.  In  telling 
the  story  of  the  fictional  Dale  Turner 
(Mr.  Gordon)  —  a  gifted  and  self-de¬ 
structive  musician  admired  in 
France  as  he  never  was  in  the  United 
States  —  ”  'Round  Midnight”  sum¬ 
mons  up  one  of  the  sad  paradoxes  in 
jazz  history.  For  almost  as  long  as 
this  American  music  has  existed, 
many  of  its  foremost  figures  have 
chosen  to  live  in  exile,  from  Sidney 
Bechet  in  the  1920's  to  Johnny.  Griffin 
in  the  1980’s,  and,  for  a  14-year  period 
ending  in  1976,  Dexter  Gordon. 

The  jazz  expatriates  acted  out  of  a 
sense  of  imperative,  of  necessity  — 
the  necessity  to  work,  the  necessity  to 
be  accepted  as  an  artist,  the  necessity 
to  be  treated  as  a  human  being.  Leav¬ 
ing  one’s  own  country  is  never  a  sim¬ 
ple  decision,  and  for  a  jazz  musician 
it  meant  losing  contact  with  not  only 
friends  and  family  but  the  social,  ra¬ 
cial  and  musicological  wellsp rings  of 
the  sound.  “  'Round  Midnight”  sets 
forth  (hat  conflict  in  its  opening 
scene.  Dale  Turner  tells  a  dying  musi¬ 
cian  named  Herschel  (clearly  based 
on  Herschel  Evans,  the  influential 


Europe  offered  the 
musicians 
pronounced 
advantages. 


tenor  saxophonist  in  the  Count  Basie 
band)  that  he  is  moving  to  France. 
“You  won’t  play  no  different  in 
Paris,”  Herschel  says.  Dale  replies, 
“No  cold  eyes  in  Paris." 

For  the  real  jazz  expatriates,  life  in 
Europe  proved  rather  less  idyllic 
than  "’Round  Midnight”  suggests. 
Some,  like  Don  Byas,  died  abroad, 
embittered  and  obscure.  Others,  such 
as  Mr.  Gordon  and  the  members  of 
the  Art  Ensemble  of  Chicago,  eventu¬ 
ally  returned  to  the  United  States. 
Many  musicians  had  discovered  that 
for  all  that  recommended  Europe,  life 
on  the  Continent  came  at  the  price  of 
disclocation;  some  also  learned  that 
racism  existed  east  as  well  as  west  of 
the  Atlantic,  ft  fell  largely  to  Mr.' Gor¬ 
don,  who  had  never  acted  before 
“  'Round  Midnight,”  to  personify  all 
this  history. 

“There  was  a  sense  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  in  this  film,”  Mr.  Gordon  said.  "It 
was  24  hours  a  day.  Wake  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  and  sit  on  the  bed 
thinking.  Because  I  wanted  it  so  much 
to  be  real.  I  felt  like  I  represented  all 
these  hundreds  of  cats.  Nor  that 
they’d  all  been  to  Europe,  but  they 
were  all  jazz  musicians  who'd  paid 
their  dues  and  got  no  admiration  and 
got  no  remuneration.  And  somehow  I 
grasped  the  reality  of  thaL  So  in  that 
way,  we  were  able  to  enlarge  the 
character  of  Dale  Turner.  There 
must  have  been  MO  personalities  in 
him.  AH  my  heroes.” 

Mr.  Tavernier  dedicated  the  film  to 
Bud  Powell  and  Lester  Young,  and 
Dale  Turner  is,  in  essence,  a  fusion  of 
Young’s  style  —  the  lingo,  the  man¬ 
nerisms,  even  the  instrument  —  and 
Powell's  story.  Along  with  Thelonious 
Monk,  Powell  was  the  pianist  most  in¬ 
volved  in  the  creation  of  the  be -bop 
style  .in  the  late  1940‘s.  During  this 
fertile  and  volatile  period,  the  music 
evolved  beyond  the  strictures  of 


Dexter  Gordon  in  “  ’Round  Midnight”  as  Dale  Turner,  a 
character  based  on  Bud  Powell  and  Lester  Young 


swing,  and  the  musicians  demanded 
the  status  of  artists  rather  than  enter¬ 
tainers.  So  intense  was  life  in  the  cru¬ 
cible  that  many  emerged  from  it 
scarred.  Bud  Powell  more  than  most. 

When  Powell  left  the  United  States 
for  Paris  in  1 959.  he  was  an  alcoholic 
and  an  occasional  patient  in  mental 
institutions  —  a  situation  that  many 
jazz  musicians  and  historians  at¬ 
tribute  largely  to  the  effects  of  a  beat¬ 
ing  inflicted  by  the  Philadelphia  po¬ 
lice  in  the  late  I940’s.  While  in  Paris, 
Powell  was  befriended  by  a  young 
French  graphic  artist,  Francis  Pau- 
dras,  who  is  the  basis  for  the  “  'Round 
Midnight”  character  of  Francis, 
played  by  Frangois  CIuzeL 
Paudras  cared  for  Powell  and  took 
him  into  his  own  home,  as  Francis 
does  for  Dale  in  the  film.  Although 
Powell 'recaptured  some  his  musical 
brilliance  under  Paudras's  atten¬ 
tions,  he  did  not  thrive  quite  so  much 
as  the  film's  Dale  Turner.  While  in 
Paris.  Powell  contracted  tuberculo¬ 
sis,  and  his  marriage  broke  up. 
Homesick,  he  returned  to  New  York 
In  1964,  where  he  resumed  drinking 
and  slid  back  into  madness.  He  died 
two  years  later. 

In  its  broad  strokes,  if  not  all  of  its 
extremities.  Bud  Powell’s  experience 
is  emblematic.  The  drummer  and  au¬ 
thor  Arthur  Taylor  filled  an  entire  - 
book  with  interviews  of  past  and 
present  expatriates,  and  their  testi¬ 
mony  is  eloquent  indeed.  (This  vol¬ 
ume,  “Notes  and  Tones.”  is  out  of 
print,  but  can  still  be  found  at  Drum¬ 
mer's  World,  Liberation  Books  and 
the  Mehu  Gallery  in  Manhattan.) 
Few  of  the  jazz  musicians  who  moved 
to  Europe  initially  intended  to  do  so. 
Most  visited  the  Continent  tor  limited 
tours  and,  finding  an  appreciative  at¬ 
mosphere,  decided  to  stay.  From 
overseas,  the  problems  of  America 
stood  in  painfully  clear  relief. 

"I’m  not  sure  the  music  was  that 
much  more  accepted  in  Europe  than 
it  was  here,”  said  Dan  Morgenstem. 
the  director  of  the  Rutgers  University 
Institute  of  Jazz  Studies.  “But  be¬ 
cause  of  the  racial  barrier,  black  mu¬ 
sicians  almost  always  made  less 
money  than  whites  and  had  to  work 
worse  venues.  In  order  to  make  a  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States,  you  had  to 
tour  the  South.  And  you  can  imagine 
what  a  trial  that  was.” 

Jazz  history  abounds  in  racial  hor¬ 
ror  stories  from  both  sides  of  the 
Mason-Dixon  line.  “  ’Round  Mid¬ 
night”  alludes  to  the  World  War  II 
court-martial  of  Lester  Young,  an  ac¬ 
tion  widely  regarded  as  retribution 
for  his  his  marriage  to  a  white 
woman.  While  touring  with  the  Artie 
Shaw  band,  Billie  Holiday  was  or¬ 
dered  to  use  the  service  elevator  in 
the  group's  hotel.  The  trumpeter 
Miles  Davis,  like  Bud  Powell,  re¬ 
ceived  an  infamous  beating  from  the 
police. 

Against  such  indignities,  a  Euro¬ 
pean  welcome  struck  many  musi¬ 
cians  as  an  epiphany,  a  confirmation 
of  self-worth.  "I  remember  getting 
off  the  plane  on  my  first  visit  to  Am¬ 
sterdam,"  said  Mr.  Griffin,  who  has 
lived  in  Europe  since  1962.  “As  1  was 
going  down  the  stairs,  I  saw  ail  these 
photographers  on  the  runway,  taking 
pictures.  I  was  trying  to  figure  out  tf 
some  ambassador  or  world  figure 
was  behind  me.  Then  I  find  out 
they’re  there  taking  my  picture  for 


ney  in  feisty  form  as  Marlowe's  warrior-tyrant,  was 
warmly  enough  received;  but  ill  Campiello"  got  dreadful 
reviews,  as  did  Thomas.  Bernhardt's  "The  Force  of 
Habit"  and  Edward  Albee’s  “Counting  the  Ways."  The 
company's  first  performance  of  Shakespeare  in  its  new 
building,  “Julius  Caesar,’'  was  an  unequivocal  disaster. 
Even  those  well  disposed  to  Peter  Hall  personally,  and 
politically  unprejudiced  against  the  theater,  were 
tempted  to  make  the  obvious  connection.  Perhaps  there 
was  something  inherent  in  the  building  which  made  it  im¬ 
possible  to  rediscover  the  assurance  evident  in  many  Old 
Vic  productions.  How  could  members  of  a  100-strong  com¬ 
pany,  alternating  between  three  stages,  so  much  as  get  to 
know  one  another,  let  alone  act  together  with  mutual  con¬ 
fidence  and  understanding? 

The  years  since  have  proceeded  to  prove  the  doubters 
wrong,  but  not  altogether  wrong.  Only  the  smallest  and 
most  informal  of  the  three  constituent  theaters,  the  400- 
sea  t  Cottesloe,  has  as  hospitable  a  feel  as  the  Old  Vic; 
and  it  can  scarcely  be  coincidental  that  it  was  here  chat 
one  of  the  National's  house  directors,  Bill  Bryden,  trans¬ 
formed  a  group  of  actors  into  something  that  might  al¬ 
most  be  called  an  ensemble,  a  subdivision  of  the  company 
with  a  direct,  unfussy  style  of  its  own.  They  presented  the 
Hall  regime  with  its  first  (and,  some  would  say,  still  its 
greatest)  artistic  triumph  in  1977,  an  updated  cycle  of 
medieval  miracle  plays  in  which  colliers,  railroadmen, 
clerks  and  other  contemporary  workers  moved  among 
the  audience,  presenting  scenes  from  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments.  A  later  '‘promenade  production,”  this  time  evok¬ 
ing  I9th-ce  ntury  life,  and  a  freewheeling  adaptation  of 
Michael  Herr’s  Vietnam  testament.  “Dispatches  ,’’  were 
scarcely  less  successful.  That,  and  other  work  at  the 
Cottesloe,  remains  (he  best  answer  to  those  accusing  the 
National  of  over-orthodoxy  of  performance. 

Certainly,  nothing  comparable  could  be  achieve  d  at 
the  896-seat  Lyttelton,  with  its  proscenium  stage  the  most 
conventional  of  the  three  theaters.  Yet  It's  here  that  Hall 
painstakingly  established  the  reputation  for  good,  sound, 
reliable  work  that,  despite  the  odd  artistic  glitch,  contin¬ 
ues  to  be  the  minimum  now  expected  of  the  company  or 
offered  by  it.  When  it's  time  to  revive  Galsworthy.  Maugh¬ 
am,  early  Shaw  or  another  naturalistic  playwright,  the 
Lyttelton  is  the  place.  But  the  theater  has  not  always  been 
so  predictable  or  obviously  dutiful.  Harold  Pinter’s  “Be¬ 
trayal"  was  given  its  .premiere  here,  as  were  David 
Hare’s  “Plenty,  ”  Howard  Brenton’s  Marxist  "Weapons 
of  Happiness,”  Tom  Stoppard’s  “On  the  Razzle”  arid  Alan 
Ayckbourn's  "Bedroom  Farce”  with  its  three  parallel 
sleeping-cha  mbers,  each  offerng  a  parallel  picture  of 
marital  disarray. 

But  it's  the  Olivier,,  (he  1.200-seni  replica  of  the 
amphitheater  at  Epidaurus,  whose  merits  continue  to 
provoke  the  most  disagreements.  There  are  those  who 
call  it  unworkable,  and  not  just  because  some  of  the  stage 
machinery  doesn't  work  adequately,  notably  a  revolve 
that  makes  the  neighboring  Cottesloe  rumble  as  if  hit  by 
an  earthquake.  Certainly,  its  vast  acreage  has  caused  di¬ 
rectors  problems  when  they’ve  sought  to  focus  the  audi¬ 
ence's  attention  on  the  intimate  emotion,  the  less-than- 
epic  situation.  There  have  been  awful  Hops  here  —  that 
“Campiello,"  a  recent  travesty  of  Brecht's  "Threepenny 
Opera”  —  but  also  some  majestic  achievements,  notably 
Richard  Eyre’s  revival  of  "Guys  and  Dolls"  and  Peter 
Hall's  staging  of  Aeschylus's  “Oresteia"  in  1981.  That 
production,  played  as  it  was  entirely  in  masks,  provided 
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Beyond  live  shows,  most  European 
nations  supported  state  broacasting 
services  that  played  a1  great  deal  of 
jazz  and  maintained  live  jazz  bands, 
for  which  American  exaptriates  often 
wrote  and  arranged.  A  substantial 
recording  industry  developed  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  even  today  many  of  the 
leading  jazz  labels  are  based  abroad 
—  ECM  (West  Germany).  Steeple- 
Chase  (Denmark),  hat  Hut  (Switzer¬ 
land)  and  Soul  Note  and  Black  Saint 
(Italy). 

While  the  European  jazz  network 
nourished  American  expatriates,  it 
also  led  them  to  draw  bitter  compari¬ 
sons  to  their  homeland.  As  Don  Byas 
said  in  “Notes  and  Tones":  “I  can't 
get  mad  at  anybody,  but  I  can  get 
mad  in  my  music.  When  I  play,  I  can 
allow  myself  to  get  mad.  This  cat 
asked  me  the  night  before  I  left  [the 
United  States).  ‘When  are  you  coming 
back?*  I  said,  'When  they  build  a 
bridge.*  ” 

Yet  many  musicians  have  come 
back,  and  it  begs  the  question  why. 
Dexter  Gordon,  who  was  such  a  hero 
in  Denmark  that  the  locals  dubbed 
him  “The  King  of  Copenhagen," 
missed  the  American  black  com¬ 
munity.  “The  happiest  moments  in 
Europe,”  he  said,  "were  when  you'd 
run  into  other  cats  and  bands  and  ■ 
someone  would  say,  'Hey,  you  long, 
tall...'  Or  the  get-togethers  when 
someone  would,  get  a  care  package 
from  home  —  red  beans  and  greens 
and  grits.  Just  that  taste  of  home.” 

Many  of  the  musicians  who  actu¬ 
ally  lived  in  Europe  discovered  that 
no  country  or  continent  had  a  monop¬ 
oly  on  ethics.  Musicians  who  were 
adored  on  arrival  found  that  the 
adulation  faded  when  they  were  no 
longer  novelties. 


ACROSS 

1  Pilgrim  name 
BVdstead’s 
opposition 

19  Bowler’s 
headache 

15  Curative 
waters 

18  Link 

19  Knock  for - 

21  Calvin  of 
P.G.A.  fame 

22  Hebrew  letter 

23  Equal  rights  in 
Tripoli? 

26  Actress 
Christensen 

27  Yoko 

28  Calaboose 

29  Himalayan 
abomination 

30  Zola’s 
"La  — ” 

32  Milne’s 
“ - Marr” 

34  Helps  a  Lhasa 
citizen? 

37  Surge,  as  of 
political  action 

40  Only 

41  Sails  aloft 

42  Color  also 
called  elk  or 
goose 

43  El  Nath,  c.g. 

45  Gambrel 

49  Sundance 
Kid's  girl 

50  Like  dimes 

52  Prickle 

53  Designate 

54  Santiago  snub? 

58  God  of  the  deep  103  ” - 

60  Spade  or  Entei 

Hammer  You” 

61  Auld  lang  syne  104  Histo 

62  5epia-tim  Hung 

section  of  a  105 - tl 

newspaper  107  Blum 

63  Mores  1 10  Solid 

64  Warsaw  tno?  sorts 

69  Site  of  Hells  111  Wild  I 

Canyon  music 

72  “Next  of  skin”  from  i 

73  Sub  follower  hit? 

74  Jazz  music  1 16  Stoogi 

77  New  117  Arledj 

Testament  IISLimo* 

book  119  Revo! 

79  What  a  120  Bomb 

Stockholmer  121  Sculpt 

abroad  longs  Giacoi 

for?  w&<;oj 

82  Nagy  of  ballet  122 

83  Golden-crested  Lenno 

kinglets  123  Excec 


the  front  page  of  the  paper.  This  kind  Opera”  —  but  also  some  majestic  achiev 
of  attention  was  totally  foreign  to  Richard  Eyre’s  revival  of  "Guys  and  D 
me.”  Hall's  staging  of  Aeschylus's  “Oresteia 

Mr.  Gordon’s  sojourn  in  Europe  production,  played  as  it  was  entirely  in  r 
began  when  the  English  musician  and 
dub  owner  Ronnie  Scott  invited  him 

to  play  in  London  in  1962.  From  there,  _ t->  •  r  . 

Mr.  Gordon  continued  on  to  Copen-  Capital  JrUniShment 

ha  gen.  “It  was  love  at  first  sight,"  he  “ - -r - 

recalled.  "Imagine  the  feeling.  Imag¬ 
ine  the  feeling.  Jazz  music  was  really 
the  low  man  on  the  totem  pole  in  ACROSS 
America,  except  in  a  particular  cir-  : 

cie.  Over  there,  it’s  that  feeling  for  * 
the  ‘artiste’  the  Europeans  have.  I 
never  got  a  bouquet  of  flowers  in  my 
life  before  ( went  to  Copenhagen.  The  headache 
first  time,  I  thought,  'What  does  this  jg  curative 
mean?'  I  wanted  to  give  it  back.  It  waters 
was  so  totally  unexpected.”  18  Link  . 

Europe  also  offered  pronounced  19  Knock  for - 

commercial  advantages,  particularly  ZI  C&lybtaf 
when  the  American  jazz  scene  began  __ 
wilting  under  the  assault  of  rock-and-  „ 
toil  Mr.  Taylor  remembers  arriving  23  I i"gh,s  ,n 
in  Paris  unannounced  in  1958  and  26  Actress 
within  days  lining  up  four  weeks  of  Christensen 
work,  seven  nights  a  week.  In  the  27  Yoko 
United  States,  a  musician  of  his  calr-  28  Calaboose 
her  would  more  commonly  get  three  29  Himalayan 
to  five  nights  of  work  at  a  club  before  abomination 
trekking  on  lo  the  next  city,  provided  30  Zola’s 
there  was  a  next  city.  And  from  the  "La  — ” 

guitarist  Django  Reinhardt  and  ihe  32  Milne’s 

violinist  Slephane  Grappelli  in  the  " - Marr" 

1930'S  lo  the  bassist  Niels-Henning  Helps  a  Lhasa 
Orsted- Pedersen  and  the  pianist  _  citizen? 

Michel  Petrucciani  today.  Europe  37  Sff 
has  developed  at  least  some  jazz  mu-  w  SJJ } * caI ac,l0n 

sicians  capable  of  holding  their  own  Sails  aloft 

alongside  the  American  masters.  42  rolnr  also 


another  answer  to  those  who  have  accused  the  National  of 
playing  safe  —  and  also  showed  the  discipline,  the  assur¬ 
ance,  the  cohesion  the  company  has  acquired  since  those 
first,  nervous  days. 

Nevertheless,  with  an  acting,  corps  that  has  some¬ 
times  numbered  150,  and  constant  turnover  inside  it,  the 
National  as  a  whole  has  never  acquired  the  clear  identity, 
the  consistency  of  performance  style  that  has  marked  Its 
great  rival,  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Company.  A  recent 
break-u  p  of  the  company  Into  autonomous  units* —  so  that 
the  same  troupe  assayed  Webster's  "Dutchess  of  Malfi,” 
Chekhov’s  “Cherry  Orchard”  and  Sheridan’s  “Critic”  — 
has  yet  to  achieve  this  end. 

•  One  reason,  of  course,  is  that  the  R.S.C.  has  a  strong 
distinctive  house  dramatist  to  give  a  center  to  its  work: 
Shakespeare  himself.  Another  is  that  it  has  long  relied  on 
a  smalt  core  of  directors,  men  who  have  given  the  com- 
pany  continuity  and  unity,  as  well  as  stamping  their  own 
personalities  on  its  work. 

In  Olivier's  day  ft  was  said  that  the  National  was  an 
actor’s  theater,  the  R.S.G  a  director's  company;  and  the 
distinction,  while  less  obvious,  still  seems  helpful.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  there  have  been  some  remarkable  individual  per¬ 
formances  during  Hall’s  regime:  Paul  Scofield  as  Othello 
and  as  Salieri  in  Peter  Shaffer’s  “Amade  us”;  Ian  McKel¬ 
len  as  the  tormented  Platonov  in  Michael  Frayn’s  adapta¬ 
tion  of  Chekhov,  “Wild  Honey”  which  is  to  open  in  New 
York  In  December;  Michael  Hordern  hi  Sheridan’s 
“Rivals’  John  Wood  as  Richard  III;  Anthony  Hopkins 
as  a  megalomaniacal  newspaper  magnate  in  “Pravda  ” 
by  David  Hare  and  Howard  Brenton;  Peggy  Ashcroft  in 
Beckett’s  “Happy  Days,”  and  Ralph  Richardson  as  Ib¬ 
sen's  “John  Gabriel  Borkman” 

Actually,  Hall  has  proved  more  hospitable  to  major 
talent  than  Olivier,  who  was^m  some  respects  the  domi¬ 
nant  actor -m  anager  of  the  old  school,  but  Hall's  reward 
has  been  recurrent  accusations  of  an  excessive  depend¬ 
ence  on  stars. 

But  what  probably  makes  it  hardest  to  give  the  Na¬ 
tional  any  precisely  defined  identity  is  its  own  view  of  its 
aims.  These  include  presenting  “classic,  new  and  ne¬ 
glected  plays  from  the  whole  oT  world  drama.”  “doing  ex¬ 
perimental  work  and  work  for  children  and  young  peo¬ 
ple,”  and  touring  in  Britain  and  overseas.  That  demands  a 
variety  of  offerings  greater  than  at  the  R.S.G  or  most 
other  theaters.  Indeed,  one  might  say  that  the  National’s 
identity  is,  or  should  be,  its  diversity.  In  the  end,  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  be  asked  of  the  last  10  years  is:  how  successfully 
has  the  theater  demonstrated  that? 

The  obstacles  have  often  been  considerable:  internal 
wranglings,  strikes  of  the  stage  staff  and,  above  all.  per¬ 
sistent  worries  about  money.  The  Government-funded 
Arts  Council  currently  gives  the  National  SI  1.7  million, 
roughly  half  its  operating  costs.  But  increases  in  grants 
haven’t  kept  pace  with  inflation  in  recent  years,  with  sev¬ 
eral  unsettling  results.  Productions  are  down;  about  IS  a 
year  now,  compared  with  38  in  what  was  admittedly  the 
exceptionally  prolific  year  of  1977.  The  Cottesloe  was 
closed  for  several  months  as  an  economy  measure  in 
1984. 

Seat  prices,  currently  at  $19  top,  may  seem  low  to 
Americans,  but  they’re  higher  than  the  National’s  man¬ 
agement  would  like,  wishing  as  it  does  to  increase  the  so¬ 
cial  spread  of  its  mainly  middle-class,  well-to-do  audi¬ 
ence. 
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85  Nov.  13,  e.g. 

86  Kazan 

87  On  its  way 

88  —  Alfof 
comics 

89  Chinese 
dynasty 

91  Obscure 

92  “Don't  throw 
bouquets——' 

94  Filmed 
auditions 

97  Tokyo 
disappoint¬ 
ment? 

102  Furious 


Entertain  * 
You" 

104  Historic 
Hungarian  city 

105  —  the  sky 

107  Blame 

110  Solicitations  ol 
sorts 

HI  Wild  Parisian 
music  taken 
from  a  Bennett 
hit? 

116  Stooge  name 

H7ArledgeofTV 

118  Limoges  item 

119  Revolution 

120  Bambi’saunt 

121  Sculptor 
Giacometti 
was  one 

122" - Onion” 

Lennon  song 

123  Exceeded  55 
m.p.h. 

DOWN 

1  “.  .sharp as 
— -edged 
sword”: 
Proverbs 

2  Emblem  of 
Great  Britain 

3  Not  snobbish 

4  Gigi's  summer  ■ 

5  Baffle 

6  Took  four  bad 
pilches 

7  Art  critic 
Faure 


8  Drinking  mug 
.  9  Kind  of  sauce 

10  Menjou's 
trademark 

11  Lcsser.in  law 

12  Hilo  prop 

13  Dancer  Michio 

14  Curtain 
stretcher 

15  Kiddy  TV 
character 

16  Kind  of  dollars 

17  "Abdul  the 

Bulbul - ” 

20  Illegal 
lagniappe 

24  in  a  while 

25  Windlass 
31  Aeons  ad 

infinitum 

33  Each  60 
minutes 

34  Cabnrhan,e.&. 
3S" — old 

Cowhand” 

36  Casron  cap 

37  — -  route 
(pitch  nine  .  . 
innings) 


.  50  Pony 

51  Gershwin’s 
“Our  Love  Is 
- to  Stay” 

52  Shankar 
instruments 

55  Keep  an - 

(watch  over) 

56  Introductions 

57  ■*. . .  me - 

down  in  green 
pastures” 

59  Showed  again. 

64  Ghost 

65  Like  stage 
money 

66  Sprinkle  with  a 
powdered 
substance 

67  Manner 

68“ — Death”: 
Grieg 

69  Flag 

76  Gentle  person 

71  “Save- — 
from  his 
friends": 
HazTitt 

74  Supports 

7$  Skips 


81  Knock  over  a 
joint 

84  Nothing,  in 
Rouen 

89  Winter  wear 

90  Ossuary 

91  ** - My 

Shadow” 

93" — not  to 
reason  why": 
Tennyson 

94  Graf- — 

95  Some  kinfolk 

96  Prosecutors 

97  Olympic  sym¬ 
bol 

98  Enticed 


99  Perplexed 

100  Informal  attire 

101  Copperftekfs 
second  wife 

105  Papa!  name 

106  Andean  sun 
worshiper 

108  Lot  size 

109  Golden  or  Wal¬ 
den 

112  E.R.A.  sup¬ 
porters 

113  - -disant 

(self-styled) 

114  Joplin  spe¬ 
cialty 

lI5PartofT.G.I.F. 


TO  PREVIOUS  PUZZLE 


38  Dell  equipment  76  Austin _ 


39  Dwindle 
41  Thcirism 
causes  schism 

43  Golf  club 

44  Part  of  pewter 

46  Imprecation 

47  Melville  book 

48  Bqgs 


State 

University, 

Tenn. 

78  Pundit 
7»  Ferlinghetti 
novel 

80  Malptseyor 

Mddoc 


SBBQQ  BOB  D»"b  C 
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MSHARON 


netanya  s  largest  furniture  exhibition 

*  LARGFU-S?rrT,,TES  ,N  NEW  STYLES  AND  DESIGNS 

,  m  selection  of  stylish  beds  and  wardrobes 

*  ruii NG  AND  K,TCHEN  TABLES  and  chairs  Excellent  service  assured 

BREN'S  FURNITURE  :  full  floors  |  CO/ 

1.000»Q,m.  *  /O  IMMIGRANTS. 

I  Furniture  Ltd.  1 I  Kl kar  Ha’atzmaut,  Netanya,  Tel.  053-32925. 


EDDIE  FREUDIW ANN  OF  1  Krause  St.  Netanya 

adivtoursltd.  = 

LONDON  THEATRE  TOUR:  $699. 

Enjoy  Theatre  at  its  best 

Eg  *522  ^ludes  7  nights  in  LONDON  at  the  MOUNT  ROYAL  HOTEL;  5  shows  including:  “LES 
■MatHABLES,”  PRAVDA,"  “JACOBOWSKY  AND  THE  COLONEL.”  One  half  day  and  on©  full  day 
sightseeing,  return  flights  with  ENAI,  transfers  to  London  airport  and  shows  included. 

Possible  extension  of  stay  in  London.  Personally  escorted  by  EDDIE.  ~ 


Reiser  Optometrists  Ltd. 


Cl 

%llll 


'  R-J.  Reiser  BSc.  (Hons)  M.B.C.0  F.LO JV. 

Optometrist:  Contact  Lens  Specialist. 
Low  Vision  Aids 

Netanya's  British;qTiaJified  optometrist 
.  *  Moorfields  Eye  Hospital,  London 
*  Glasgow  Eye  Infirmary 

37  SmUansky  SL,  Netanya, 
and  10  Binyamin  Blvd. 

TeL  053-44910, 44478.  By  appointment. 


*'  ALL  TYPES  OF  CARPETS  ★  Specializing  in 
PERSIAN  and  CHINESE  Carpets  *  WalPTo-WaH 
Carpets  Cleaned  in  Your  Home  *  Evaluation  of 
Carpets  for  Insurance  Purposes  ★  Furniture 
Cleaning  in  Your  Home 

Free  collection  and  delivery 
ALL  SERVICES  .FULLY  GUARANTEED 


ARGAMAN 


TeL  053-31003, 33667. 

Old  Industrial  Zone,  Netanya 


Tin 

tESTAUHAN’] 

(fit 


SALADS  OF  TOE  HOUSE 
Best  Selection  of  Grilled  Meats 
and  Fish 

Catering1  &  Take-Away 

.  170  Ahnza  St.,  Ba’anawa. 
Tel:  052-445197 


Amsterdam  << 
in  Israeli!! 

Arrive  at  nine,  wine  and  dine 

Have  a  great  time 

The  cooking's  sublime  . 

at  •’ 

Restaurant 


iT5T3Ti'Fn 


SPECIAL  BUSINESS  LUNCHES 

Opp.  Sharon  Hotel,  HerzHya  Pftnab. 
For  reservations  caD  052-78586. 


A.  Abramovitch 


Electrical  Servicing  of 
Cars  and  Farm  Equipment 

*  Sale!  Elsctricspare  parts,  batteries 


7  Kikar  Ha’atzroaut,  Netanya 


Repair  of  all  types 
of  Vidieo,  TV  and 
Stereo  Sets 

Wetrytogivethe 
best  service  in  the  area. 

Tap  Quality  Wnrlnwnn^hip 

2  Nor  da  u  St,  HerzfiyaB, TaL  062-72578 


CHUDY  FLOWERS 
Herziiya 


Send  Your  Flowers 
with  Special  Care 

-fc  Deliveries ittlsrael  and Wortdvri.de 

★  Your  wedding  beautified 
with  our  creative  displays  . 

*  Telephone  orders  welcomed 

Order  now— for  the  holidays 

Ran  Chudy,  58  Sokolov^t. 

Herziiya,  TeL  0S2-5431S6. 


Industrial  Area  A,  Kfar  Saba, 
Tel.  052*23414 


CAROLE 

Boutique 
Paris  in  Ra’anana 


153  AHUZA  ST.,  RA’ANANA 
TEL.  052-445610 


w 

! 

m 

Aesfauranf 

At  Last!! 

Real  SALT  BEEF  with  Chips, 
and  SALT  BEEF  sandwiches 
to  oat  here,  or  take  away. 

SESAME:  1  Herzl  St,  Netanya 
Tel.  053-24938.  (On  the  Mfdrachov) 


•KMUom^ 

tfUe-foi*  (r^r^\  Ra' 
deueMHt  VJL-X 


anana 


Restaurant  open  daily, 
and  Saturday  nights  "  Take-away 

Catering  .  052-456 

5  Star  Garden  Functions:  -  and  we  will  (fed 

Phone  03-651  111  Group,  partie 

askfor.Sylvia  "  ^  •  catered  for 

:1 48  Ahuza  SL.  Ra’anana,  Tel.  052-456770 
.  .Below  ‘‘Health  Connection  Club” 


Take-away 

Phone  052-456770 
aid  we  will  deliver 

Group,  parties 
catered  for 


Religious  Books 
in  English  and  Hebrew; 

★  MACHZORIM 

★  lUlavim,etrogim. 

★  RELIGIOUS  ARTICLES 
i8/3ShwartzSt,V 
Ra’anana  TeL  052-449388 


Mi en&w 
management 
offers  you  a. 

*  delightful 
evening,  soft  music,  draught  beer. 

*  Real  Texan  pit  smoted  baxbeeoe  (beef;  chicken 
and  veal  spare  ribs} 

■*  DeUckras  smoked  fish 

★  Parties  catered — dp  to  100  people 
Opw  doily  12  noon -12  midnight 
Bxtog  yam  fsinlly  for  loadboa  Shtfdatt, 

Rohm  CantTBi  19@  Abnza  St,  Ratauna  -  - 

TaL  052-445206 


i 


You’re  right — it’s 
:  ,  shopping  par  excellence 
;  y  in  Hasharon! 

For  advertising  details,  call  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Adverti&IngUepL,  Tel  Aviv,  03-294222. 

Ask  for  Gerry  Kriss,  or  Susan  Berman 
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If  New  York  symbolizes  confin  wi¬ 
ry  with  the  Jewish  past,  Los 
Angeles  represents  the  emergence 
of  a  new  Jewish  America.. .The 
second  Jewish  America  is  distinc¬ 
tive  in  that,  it  has  no  significant 
Jewish  roots  (and)  its  cultural 
heritage  is  more  Wild  West  than 
Lower  East  Side. 

Bruce  A.  Phillips. 
American  Jewish  Year  Book  J986 

As  California  goes  -  according 
to  the  common  wisdom  -  so  goes 
the  rest  of  America. 

Alan  M.  Fisher  and 
Curtis  K.  Tanaka, 
Ibid. 

AMONG  THOSE  who  will  help 
shape  the  future  of  the  “second 
Jewish  America"  is  a  new  generation 
of  rabbis  whose  members  have 
assumed  the  leadership  of  four  of  the 
most  prominent  Los  Angeles  syna¬ 
gogues  during  the  past  year. 

The  four  rabbis,  ranging  in  age 
from  39  to  SI,  share  the  general 
optimism  of  their  region,  tempered 
by  concern  over  conflicts  between 
toe  main  branches  of  Judaism  and 
over  deep-rooted  communal  prob¬ 
lems.  For  if  Los  Angeles  is  the  future 
tof  the  new  Jewish  America,  the 
prospect  is  not  wholly  pleasing. 
Among  the  500.000  Jews  of  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  area,  only  a  fourth  belong 
to  a  synagogue  (compared  to  more 
than  40  per  cent  m  New  York,  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  and  Boston).  Less  than 
half  (44  per  cent)  have  any  recogniz¬ 
able  contact  whatsoever  with  the 
Jewish  community.  Only  14  percent 
respond  to  the  appeals  of  the  united 
Jewish  Fund,  about  half  the  figure 
for  New  York. 

Not  all  the  statistics  and  observa¬ 
tions  are  dour,  but  many  tend  to  be 
contradictory.  There  is  a  noticeable 
revival  of  religious  interest  by  the 
fourth  generation,  the  -great¬ 
grandchildren  of  the  immigrants,  at 
the  same  time  that  40-49  percent  of 
their  number  intermarry. 

There  is  a  sense  of  communal 
oneness,  with  support  for  Israel  as 
the  binding  glue,  though  just  about 
everyone  writes  his  own  definition  of 
Jewishness. 

“The  tendency  is  to  mix  jogging, 
feminism,  careers  and  meditation 
into  individual  prescriptions  for  Jew¬ 
ish  identity,”  observed  Dr.  Neil  S. 
Sandberg,  author  of  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  sociological  study  of  L.  A.  Jews. 

Above  all,  Los  Angeles  Jewry  is 
fluid,  experimental  and  young. 
While  a  handful  of  Jews  were 
counted  in  the  first  census  of  1850. 
the  big  push  came  between  1940  and 
1950,  when  an  astonishing  168.000 
Jews  moved  to  L.  A.,  almost  instant¬ 
ly  tripling  the  size  of  the  Jewish 
population. 

RABBI  HARVEY  J.  HELDS,  bom 
in  Oregon,  is  a  believer  in  the  basic 
California  tenet  that  the  horizons  are 
unlimited.  “By  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
.  tniy^’.hft  predicts^vtbe  area  from 
Santa  Barbara  to  Los  Angeles  iOSan 
Diego  -  a  stretch  of  225  miles  along 
the  southern  California  coast  -  wiU 
have  the  largest  concentration  of 
Jews  in  the  United  States.” 

Last  October,  Fields  became  the 
senior  rabbi  at  the  Reform  Wilshire 
Boulevard  Temple,  the  largest,  as 
well  as  the  oldest,  congregation  in 
Los.Angdes,  with  a  membership  of 
2,500  families.  Next  year  the  con¬ 
gregation,  founded  a  bare  12  years 
after  the  State  of  California  became 
part  of  the  United  States,  will  cele¬ 
brate  its  125th  anniversary  -  an  eon 
by  Los  Angeles  reckoning. 

The  51-year  old  Fields  was  origi¬ 
nally  lured  from  his  pulpit  at  the 
Holy  Blossom  Temple  in  Toronto  by 
Rabbi  Edgar  F.  Magnin.  Fields  has 
now  inherited  the  mantle  of  the  man 
who  built  the  modem  temple  and 
congregation  during  a  reign  of  68 
years,  from  1915  until  his  death  in 
1983. 

The  almost  legendary  Magnin 
attracted  the  movie  moguls  of  the 
1930s  and  1940s  to  his  temple  and 
was  fondly  dubbed  “The 
Archbishop  of  Hollywood.” 

From  Ins  office.  Fields  oversees 
not  only  his  vast  congregation,  bur 
also  a  religious  school  spread  over 
three  campuses,  two  summer  camps, 
an  adult-education  programme  and 
an  -exhibition  centre.  Building  on 
another  Magnin  tradition  as  emis¬ 
sary  to  the  gentiles,  Helds  works 
hard  at  building  coalitions  with 
Black,  Christian  and  Moslem  clergy. 

In  addition.  Fields  is  one  of  the 
principals  in  a  national  commission 
creating  new  liturgies  for  the  Reform 
movement.  He  observes  an  increas- 


IT  IS  PARADOXICAL  that  while 
Jewish  scholarship  has  expanded 
phenomenally  over  the  past  half- 
century,  much  of  its  riches  has  not 
been  made  accessible  to  a  wide  audi¬ 
ence  -  because  of  language  prob¬ 
lems.  World-renowned  scholars 
have  been  producing  important 
works  dealing  with  Jewish  dvffizatiou 
— Bible  studies,  Jewish  classics,  Jew¬ 
ish  history  and  philosophy,  the 
geography  and  history  of  Eretz  Yis- 
rael,  modern  Hebrew  literature,  and 
the  socio-anthropology  and  folklore 
-  of  Jewish  ethnic  groups.  Since  the 
opening  of  the  Hebrew  University  in 
1925,  followed  by  the  establishment 
of  additional  Israeli  universities  with 
departments  of  Jewish  and  Eretz 
YIsrael  Studies,  much  of  this  ex¬ 
panding  scholarship  has  originated 
in  Israel  and  been  produced  in  Heb¬ 
rew. 

Scholarly  journals  have  prolifer¬ 
ated;  to  name  only  a  handful:  Zion, 
published  by  the  Historical  Society 
of  Israel;  Tarbiz,  a  quarterly  of  Jew¬ 
ish  studies;  Kirjath  Sepher,  the  bib¬ 
liographical  quarterly  of  tbe  Jewish 
National  and  University  Library; 
Jerusalem  Studies  in  Jewish  Thought i 
Sefimot ;  dealing  with  the  Oriental 
Jewish  communities  and.  published 
by  the  Ben-Zvi  Institute'. 

Unfortunately,  much  of  Israeli 
scholarship  providing  new  insights 
into  the  rich  cultural  heritage  of  the 
Jewish  people  has  only  a  limited 
readership  among  academics 
throughout  the  Jewish  world;  it  is 


Whither  U.S.  Jewry? 

Riding  waves 
of  the  future 

LOS  ANGELES  LETT  ER  /  Tom  Tugend 


Clockwise  from  above:  Rabbis  Harvey  Fields,  Abner  Weiss,  Joel 
Rembanm  and  Allan  Schranz- sharing  a  general  optimism. 


mg  demand  by  lay  people  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  religious  services  and  be¬ 
lieves  that  “within  the  liberal  move¬ 
ment,  there  is  a  deeper  appreciation 
for  Jewish  spiritual  roots  and  a  hun¬ 
ger  to  express  Jewish  traditions.” 

THE  MOST  cosmopolitan  of  the 
newly  installed  rabbis  is  Dr.  Abner 
Weiss  of  Beth  Jacob  Congregation, 
the  largest  Orthodox  synagogue  in 
the  Western  U.S. 

A  native  of  Johannesburg,  South 
Africa,  the  48-year  old  Weiss  gave 
witness  to  the  range  of  bis  intellec¬ 
tual  curiosity  as  an  undeigraduate  at 
the  University  of  Witwatersrand.  By 
special  permission  of  the  academic 
senate,  he  took  four  full  majors 
simultaneously  in  English  literature, 
Hebrew  language  and  literature, 
world  history,  and  psychology. 

He  left  his  native  land  and  his  post 
as  chief  minister  of  the  Durban  Un¬ 
ited  Hebrew  Congregation  in  1976, 
rd^airing,  thaLtfie  apartheid  system,', 
would  not  change  fast  and  .far 
enough.  “I  did  not  want  my  children 
to  grew  up  in  that  environment,”  he 
says. 


‘It’s  in 
to  be 
ethnic’ 


Weiss  takes  as  his  model  Dr.'  Louis 
I.  Rabinowitz,  bis  former  mentor  as 
Chief  Rabbi  of  South  Africa,  who 
was  known  for  his  fearless  sermons 
against  apartheid  and  his  outreach  to 
unaffiliated  Jews. 

“The  great  problem  of  the  Jews,” 
says  Weiss,  “is  not  their  differences, 
but  the  indifference  of  so  many,”  a 
problem  especially  acute  in  Los 
Angeles.  Weiss  has  fond  memories 
of  and  admiration  for  South  African 
Jewry,  now  “a  community  in  agony, 
built  on  moving  sand,”  and  he  is 
trying  to  adopt  some  of  its  strengths 
to  his  new  congregation. 

“In  South  African  congregations 
we  depended  more  on  volunteerism, 
while  Americans  depend  more  on 
the  professionals/’  he  says.  He  is 
pleased  that  a  recent  Beth  Jacob 
retreat  was  organized  and  run  entire¬ 
ly  by  the  80  participants. 

RABBI  JOEL  E.  REMBAUM,  a 
native  Angeleno,  has  retained  to 
Temple  Beth  Am,  a  Conservative 
congregation  where  he  celebrated 
his  becoming  a  “bar  mitzva. 

For  the  previous  15  years.  Dr. 


Rembaum  had  been  a  history  profes¬ 
sor  and  dean  at  the  University  of 
Judaism.  Now  that  he  has  completed 
his  lengthy  “detour”  and  is  back  in 
tbe  pulpit,  his  stress  is  still  on  educa¬ 
tion.  His  goal,  says  Rembaum,  is  not 
only  to  teach  the  children  in  the  Beth 
Am  day  and  religious  schools,  but  td 
educate  the  entire  family. 

“One  of  the  pitfalls  is  our  tenden¬ 
cy  to  infantilize  Jewish  education,” 
he  says.  “Judaism,  however,  is  an 
adult  religion,  a  very  complex  and 
sophisticated  religion.” 

Rembaum  has  been  involved  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Jewish  community 
for  nearly  all  of  his  42  years.  He 
serves  on  numerous  committees  of 
the  Jewish  Federation  Council,  tbe 
umbrella  organization  of  the  orga¬ 
nized  community.  “During  the  past 
decade,  the  Federation  leadership 
has  moved  light  years  ahead  and  has 
been  very  supportive  of  the  synago¬ 
gues  and  rabbis,”  he  says.  “It  has  put 
;  Mewl  ba&  jntgjewish  Federation , 
so  that  Los  Angeles'  is  'no w  in  the 
national  vanguard  of  federation- 
synagogue  relations.” 

THE  NEWEST  of  the  new  rabbis  is 
Rabbi  Allan  Schranz  of  Sinai  Tem¬ 
ple,  the  oldest  and  largest  Conserva¬ 
tive  congregation  in  Los  Angeles. 

Born  in  Manhattan  and  raised  in 
the  Bronx,  the  39-year-old  rabbi 
crossed  the  continent  three  years  ago 
to  serve  a  San  Francisco  congrega¬ 
tion  and  was  offered  the  pulpit  of 
Sinai  Temple  in  July. 

In  common  with  his  colleagues,  he 
sees  the  primary  role  of  a  rabbi  in  the 
classical  sense  as  a  'Teacher  and 
preacher”  and  regrets  the  heavy 
administrative  load  carried  by  most 
spiritual  leaders  of  large  congrega¬ 
tions. 

Changes  in  America,  says 
Schranz,  have  made  Jews  both  more 
secure  as  citizens  and  more  eager  to 
identify  with  the  Jewish  community. 
“America  is  no  longer  a  melting  pot 
and  it’s  ‘in’  to  be  ethnic,"  he 
observes.  “At  the  same  time  there 
has  been  a  breakdown  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  ethos,  so  that  people  look  for 
spiritual  values  to  their  own  ethnic 
communities.” 

Occasionally  questioned  on  his  re¬ 
lative  youth  as  the  leader  of  a  con¬ 
gregation,  Schranz  replies  that  rab¬ 
bis  of  previous  generations  probably 
assumed  their  pulpits  at  about  the 
same  time  of  their  lives  as  the  pre¬ 
sent  ones.  “What  has  changed  is  that 
in  our  youth-oriented  culture,  1,  as  a 
rabbi,  can  dress  and  express  myself 
as  a  younger  person,”  he  says.  “One 
or  two  generations  back,  I  would 
have  been  expected  to  dress  and 


Hidden  treasure 


By  PRISCILLA  FISHMAN  /  Special  to  The  Jerusalem  Post 


beyond  the  teach  of  those  who  do 
not  read  Hebrew.  In  a  sense,  this 
wealth  of  Jewish  literary  output  is  a 
hidden  treasure  bouse  of  writings 
that  has  yet  to  be  discovered  by  a 
universal  audience: 

Under  the  academic  editorship  of 
Prof.  Yosef  Dan  of  the  department 
of  Jewish  thought  at  the  Hebrew 
University,  the  Binah  (“wisdom”) 
project  has  undertaken  to  mine  this, 
lode,  by  translating  and  adapting 
significant  articles  from  scholarly 
Hebrew  journals  for  use  in  colleges 
and  universities  abroad.  Our  genera¬ 
tion  has  witnessed  an  unprecedented 
expansion  of  Jewish  studies  at  the 
university  level:  in  North  America 
alone,  more  than  400  institutions 
offer  courses  in  Jewish  Civilization. 
(900  throughout  the  world). 

Such  programmes  vary  from  col¬ 
lege  to  college.  Some  provide  one  or 
two  courses  m  Jewish  history,  Bible, 
modem  Hebrew,  Jewish  thought,  or 
contemporary  Jewish  civilization. 
Others  offer  a  comprehensive  major 
field  of  study  at  the  BA  or  graduate 
level. 

:  Most  of  tbe  students  are  under¬ 
graduates  and  tbeir  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  is,  at  best,  minimal.  Thus, 


classroom  instruction  and  reading 
assignments  are  in  tbeir  native  lan¬ 
guage,  and  the  contributions  of  Heb¬ 
rew  scholarship  have  been  unavail¬ 
able  to  them.  This  problem  was 
recognized  by  Dr.  Muriel  and  Philip 
Berman  of  Philadelphia,  who  have 
long  been  associated  with  Jewish 
cultural  activities  in  Israel  and  the 
United  States,  and  they  have  been 
behind  the  project  since  its  incep¬ 
tion. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  Centre 
for  University  Teaching  of  Jewish 
Civilization;  Jerusalem,  and  Every¬ 
man’s  University  (the  Open  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Israel)  have  already  pub¬ 
lished  an  experimental  English- 
language  “Binah”  series  of  12  major 
articles  in  Jewish  thought  and  his¬ 
tory,  edited  by  Shulamith  Nardi. 
The  second  “Binah”  series  is  under¬ 
way,  and  plans  are  being  made  fox' 
French  and  Spanish  editions. 

The  articles  chosen  for  “Binah,” 
often  at  tbe  request  of  professors 
teaching  abroad,  include  classical 
monographs  of  tbe  past  50  years,  and 
current  scholarly  research.  Among 
the  titles  that  have  already  appeared 
are  “The  Celestial  Temple  as 


bear  myself  with  more  formal  ’digni¬ 
ty.'  In  any  case,  we  must  retain  our 
respect  for  age.  1  say  that  for  partial¬ 
ly  selfish  reasons,  because  I  hope  to 
become  a  very  old  rabbi.” 

A  COMMON  THREAD  of  concern 
running  through  the  rabbis'  con¬ 
versations  is  the  danger  to  Jewish 
unity  posed  by  strongly  felt  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  Orthodox.  Con¬ 
servative  and  Reform  branches  of 
Judaism.  In  particular,  the  rabbis  are 
deeply  worried  by  the  rising  acri¬ 
mony  between  the  ultra-Ortnodox 
and  the  less-observant  in  Israel. 

The  question  was  put  to  the  four 
men:  Could  a  new  generation  of 
rabbis,  working  within  the  Los 
Angeles  climate  of  tolerance  for  di¬ 
verse  be  He  is  and  lifestyles,  take  a 
lead  toward  resolving  the  differ¬ 
ences?  Some  responded  more  hope¬ 
fully  than  others,  and  all  pledged 
their  best  efforts,  but  the  majority 
answer  was  a  qualified  no. 

Most  optimistic  is  Rembaum. 
“We  (rabbis)  shaie  an  open- 
mindedness.  a  positive  outlook  on 
tradition,  and  strong  academic  back¬ 
grounds.”  he  says,  and  notes  in  pas¬ 
sing  that  he  lives  on  the  same  street 
in  Beverly  Hills  as  Rabbis  Weiss  and 
Fields.  There  are  some  extremist 
Orthodox  elements,  Rembaum  con¬ 
tinues,  but  they  are  not  in  the  main¬ 
stream  and  rarely  take  part  in  com¬ 
munity  activities. 

More  typical,  he  says,  is  the  coop¬ 
eration  shown  when  Rabbi  Weiss' 
congregation  wanted  to  establish  an 
eruv  to  extend  the  permissible  Shab- 
bat  carrying  area  for  observant  Jews. 
When  the  Beverly  Hills  city  council 
balked.  Conservative  and  Reform 
rabbis  joined  the  Orthodox  in  mobi¬ 
lizing  their  congregations  to  petition 
the  countilmen.  The  eruv  is  now  in 
place.  Similar  mutual  support  has 
been  noticeable  in  presenting  joint 
proposals  to  the  Jewish  Federation 
Council. 

“1  think  we  can  make  a  difference 
in  resolving  tbe  problem,”  says 
Rembaum. 

Weiss,' who  described  his  position 
as  “centrist  Orthodox,”  is  less  san¬ 
guine.  While  Los  Angeles  may  be  a 
tolerant  place  in  most  respects,  basi- 
.  cally  “there  is  no  less  sense  of  fric¬ 
tion  (between  the  three  branches) 
here  than  in  New  York.”  he  says. 
“My  colleagues  and  I  get  along  very 
well,  but  we  don't  hold  theological 
discussions.” 

Weiss  recalls  with  some  bitterness 
a  recent  rabbinical  mission  to  Israel, 
sponsored  by  Israel  Bonds,  during 
which  “every  talk  by  government 
officials  was  laced  with  anti- 
Ortbodox  barbs.” 

He  endorses  the  idea  of  a  national 
beitdin  (rabbinical  court),  suggested 
by  a  number  of  Ojthodox  thinkers, 
to  lay  down  common  standards  for 
marriage,  divorce  and  giur  (conver¬ 
sion  to  Judaism).  Even  if  such  a  beit 
din  were  convened,  however, 
“realisticaiy,  most  of  tbe  give  would 
..have  ,‘to  ' come  .  from  the.  non- 
;  '0^6dqk^especi^lly.'th.e  Reform,” 
says  Weiss,  adding,  “It's  an  awe¬ 
some  issue.  1  am  scared  that  tbe 
Jewish  community  will  split  not  just 
into  two  but  many  parts.” 

FIELDS  PERCEIVES  the  same 
danger,  but  ascribes  it  mainly  to  the 
Orthodox  refusal  to  recognize  the 
Reform  movement  and  engage  in 
“meaningful,  dialogue."  He  hopes 
for  some  “serious  exchanges”  with 
Orthodox  colleagues,  but  asserts 
that  he  sometimes  finds  ic  easier  to 
communicate  with  the  Black  and 
Christian  clergy. 

While  Fields  sees  no  pat  solution, 
he  insists  that  “we  must  organize  a 
new  civility  of  pluralism  within  the 
community  and  this  is  the  responsi- 
bility.of  the  younger  generation  in 
the  rabbinate.  If  we  don't  act,  then 
we  will  be  responsible  for  the 
tragedy  that  will  befall  us.” 

Schranz  expresses  similar  urgency 
but  fears  that  the  basic  forces  under¬ 
lying  the  conflict  are  larger  than  the 
personal  goodwill  of  individual  rab¬ 
bis.  He  points  to  the  example  of 
Denver,  in  which  representatives  of 
the  three  branches  tried  to  arrive  at  a 
common  approach  to  giur.  The 
attempt  failed  because  of  pressure 
from  the  community  and  the  sepa¬ 
rate  movements. 

“The  individual  Orthodox  rabbi, 
especially,  is  limited  in  what  he  ca-i 
do  because  of  the  consequences  be 
wonld  face,”  Schranz  believes. 

Nevertheless,  while  Schranz  is  an¬ 
xious  about  the  immediate  future ,  he 
believes  that  in  the  long  run  “a 
solution  must  and  wiU  be  found, 
because  otherwise  the  consequences 
would  be  unbearable." 


Viewed  in  the  Aggadah”  (Victor 
Aptowitzer);  “The  Devil  and  the 
Jews  in  the  Christian  Consciousness 
of  the  Middle  Ages”  (Robert  Bon - 
fil);  “Tbe  Sod o- Religious  Orienta¬ 
tion  of  Sefer  Haskfim"  (Yitzhak 
Baer);  “Gersbom  Scholem:  Be¬ 
tween  History  and  Historiosophy” 
(Yosef  Dan);  “The  Ideological 
Background  of  Anti-Semitic  Litera¬ 
ture  m  Russia”  (Shmuel  Ettmger); 
“Mythological  versus  Systematic 
Trends  in  Kabbalah”  (Yeshayahu 
Hshby). 

Such  monographs  will  help  faculty 
members  teaching  Jewish  civiliza¬ 
tion  to  enrich  the  content  of  their 
courses,  particularly  when  a  profes¬ 
sor  who  specializes  in  a  particular 
period  or  topic  is  required  to  teach 
courses  outside  his  or  her  area  of 
expertise.  “Binah”  monographs  can 
■  also  be  used  to  introduce  a  Jewish 
dimension  into  interdisciplinary  and 
general  courses  in  philosophy  and 
history  -  presenting  Maimonides  in  a 
course  on  philosophy,  or  the  Jewish 
component  during  the  fcultur- 
kampf  in'  19th-century  German 
history. 

A  projected  series  of  144  articles 
covering  a  wide  spectrum  of  studies 
in  Jewish  civilization  will  make  out¬ 
standing  Israeli  scholarship  available 
to  college  students  throughout  the 
world. 


The  Jewish  World  page  is  edited  by 
Moshe  Kohn 
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Boston  fight,  but  are  3-2  down 


ANAHEIM.  Calif.  (Reuter).  -  The 
slumbering  bats  of  Boston's  power 
hitters  came  to  life  just  in  time  on 
Sunday  as  the  Red  Sox  turned  back 
the  California  Angels  7-6  in  11  in¬ 
nings  to  force  a  sixth  game  in  their 
American  League  championship 
series,  after  they" were  3-1  down. 

Substitute  centerfielder  Dave 
Henderson  drove  in  the  winning  run 
with  a  bases-Ioaded  sacrifice  fly  that 
shattered  the  Angels'  dream  of  win¬ 
ning  the  first  pennant  in  their  25-year 
history  at  home  before  some  64,000 
fans. 

Reliever  Calvin  Schiraldi,  who 
gave  up  the  winning  runs  in  the 
Angels  4-3-victoiy  the  previous  night 
in  1 1  innings,  was  brought  in  to  face 
the  top  of  California’s  lineup  in  the 
bottom  of  the  Uth.  The  lefthander 
retired  the  side  in  order  on  two 
strikeouts  and  a  pop  fly  that  ended 
the  game. 

“This  gives  us  a  big  lift  and  I  hope 
the  momentum  swings  our  way  when 
we  get  back  to  Fenway said  Schir¬ 
aldi. 


The  best-of-seven  game  series  re¬ 
sumes  in  Boston’s  Fenway  Park 
tonight.  Righthanders  Dennis  “Oil 
Can”  Boyd  will  start  for  Boston  and 
Kirk  McCaskfll  will  be  on  the  mound 
for  the  Angels. 

California’s  lanky  right-hander 
Mike  Witt,  who  hurled  a  masterful 
complete  game  to  win  the  series 
opener  in  Boston  8-1 ,  took  a  5-2  lead 
into  the  ninth  inning.  The  Angels’ 
fans  sensed  victory  and  police  and 
ushers  ringed  the  field  to  prevent 
damage  m  the  expected  celebra¬ 
tions. 

Witt  gave  up  a  single  to  Bill  Buck- 
ner,  struck  out  Jim  Rice  and  took  the 
count  to  3-2  against  Don  Baylor, 
Boston's  team  leader,  who  had  not 
driven  in  a  run  in  his  17  previous 
turns  at  bat. 

Baylor  drove  the  next  pitch,  a 
curveball  over  the  middle,  over  the 
fence  in  Ieft-centerfield  to  bring  the 
Red  Sox  within  one  ran.  Dwight 
Evans  popped  up  to  third  base,  and 
left-hander  Gary  Lucas  came  in  and 
faced  one  batter.  He  hit  Rich  Ged- 


man,  who  had  three  hits  including  a 
two-run  homer  in  the  second  inning 
and  double,  in  the  batting  helmet. 

Angels  manager  Gene  Mauch 
then  went  to  his  best  reliever,  right¬ 
hander  Donnie  Moore.  Henderson, 
who  replaced  centerfielder  Tony 
Armas  in  the  sixth-inning,  drove  a 
2-2  pitch  over  the  leftfield  wall  to 
give  Boston  a  6-5  lead. 

Hundreds  of  Angels  fans 
streamed  for  the  exits  as  the  shadows 
crept  across  home  plate  on  a  hot, 
sunny  afternoon,  only  to  be  brought 
back  when  catcher  Bob  Boone,  wno 
hit  a  one-run  homer  in  the  second 
inning,  led  off  the  bottom  of  the 
ninth  -with  his  second  single  of  the 
game. 

Rnppert  Jones  pincht-ran  for  the 
slow-footed  Boone,  and  Gary  Pettis 
moved  him  to  second  with  a  perfect 
sacrifice  bunt.  Boston  pitcher  Bob 
Stanley  ,  who  relieved  starter  Bruce 
Hurst  after  the  sixth  inning,  was 
replaced  by  lefthander  Joe  Sambito. 

Rob  Wdfbng,  a  left-hander  batter 
who  drove  in  a  run  with  a  double  in 


Astros,  Mets  tied  at  2-2 


the  seventh  inning  after  replacing, 
starter  Rick  Burleson  at  second 
base,  singled  to  right  and  Dwight 
Evans’ throw  to  home  was  too  late  to 
catch  Jones  and  the  score  was  tied 
6-6. 

Right-hander  Steve  Crawford  re¬ 
lieved  Sambito  and  got  Boston  out  of 
the  inning.  Crawford  retired  the  side 
in  the  10th  iiming7  giving  up  only  a 
walk,  and  got  the  victory.  Moore 
took  the  loss  and  Schiraldi  was  cre¬ 
dited  with  a  save. 

Bobby  Grich,  who  got  the  game- 
winning  hit' in  die  11th  liming  the 
previous  night,  put  the  Angels  ahead 
3-2  with  a  two-run  homer  in  the  sixth 
inning  that  should  have  been  a  dou¬ 
ble  on  the  top  of  the  fence.  Hender¬ 
son  got  his  outstretched  glove  on  the 
ball  but  missed  and  it  bounced  over 
the  wall. 

The  Angels  went  ahead  5-2  in  the 
seventh  inning  on  Wilfong’s  hit . 

“It  was  like  a  roller  coaster  out 
there  today."  Baylor,  who  quickly 
became  Boston's  team  leader  after 
being  traded  by  the  New  York  Yank- 


TELEVISION 


HIGH  JUMPER.  -  Red  Sox 
shortstop  Spike  Owen  clears  the 
Angels’  Dong  DeDetinces  to  avoid 
being  taken  out. 

ees  after  last  season,  told  reporters; 
“One  moment  you’re  up,  then 
you’re  down,  it  was  just  an  emo¬ 
tionally  draining  day  and  I’m  glad  we 
have  a  day  off. 

The  Angels'  4-3  victory  iu  the 
fourth  game  was  the  longest  playoff 
game  ever -3  hours,  50  mins. 


NEW  YORK  (AP).  -  Mike  Scott 
pitched  a  three-hitter  in  a  record- 
setting  performance,  beating  the 
New  York  Mets  3-1  on  Sunday  night 
as  the  Houston  Astros  evened  the 
National  League  playoffs  at  two  vic¬ 
tories  apiece. 

Alan  Ashby,  given  a  second 
chance  when  his  foul  pop-up  wasn't 
caught,  hit  a  two-run  homer  and 
Dickie  Thon  added  a  solo  shot, 
accounting  for  ail  the  runs  off  Mets 
left-hander  Sid  Fernandez. 

Scott,  who  beat  the  Mets  1-0  in 


game  1,  became  the  first  pitcher  in 
either  League  to  pitch  two  complete 
games  in  a  playoff  series.  He  won 
game  1  with  a  five-hitter,  equalling  a 
playoff  record  with  14  strikeouts, 
while  he  was  also  overpowering  this 
time  out.  Returning  on  three-days 
rest  after  throwing  125  pitches  in 
game  1,  he  was  no  less  effective. 
In  fact,  he  did  not  give  up  a  fait 
until  Ray  Knight's  two-out  angle  in 
the  fifth  inning,  while  walking  none 
and  striking  out  five. 

That  gave  Scott  19  strikeouts. 


most  ever  in  a  League  playoff.  Dave 
Stieb  had  IS  strikeouts  for  Toronto 
in  last  year’s  American  T-e^gue  play¬ 
offs  against  Kansas  City. 

The  lone  ran  off  Scott  came  in  the 
eighth  when  pinch-hitter  Danny 
Heep  drove  in  Mookie  Wilson  with  a 
sacrifice  fly. 

The  Astros  scored  two  of  their 
runs  in  the  second  inning,  an  inning 
prolonged  when  the  Mets  foiled  to 
catch  a  popup  in  foul  territory  by 
Ashby  before  he  hit  his  home  run. 


McEnroe  takes  3rd  tourney  "2“I 


SCOTTSDALE  (Reuter).  -  John 
McEnroe  won  his  third  tournament 
since  the  U.S.  Open  yesterday  when 
he  scored  a  6-3, 3-6, 6-2  victory  over 
fellow-American  Kevin  Curren  in 
the  final  of  the  Scottsdale  Open. 

“I  bad  problems  returning  his 
second  serve,"  McEnroe  said  after 
the  match.  “I  got  a  few  at  his  feet, 
but  I  should  have  been  able  to  do 


more.  He’s  a  tough  guy  to  break, 
very  dangerous  on  his  day.” 

la  TooImbc,  Gbj  Forget  of  France  defeated 
iu  Ohhm  <b(  Sire**  4-6,  M,  M  to  wta 
the  Toulouse  Grand  Prix  TsemmenL  ft  ms 

“*fr‘£Si&*s’gK r&3PS?  West 
Germany  beat  Helena  Sokova  of 
Czechoslovakia  4-6,  6-2,  6-4  to  win 
the  Women’s  European  Indoor  Ten¬ 
nis  Championships  here  yesterday. 


NHL:  Week-end  j  Caesarea  golf 


Whalers  6,  Flames  5:  Red  Wings  4, 
Bteckhawks  3:  Flyers  6,  Capitals  1: 
Devfls  5,  Bruins  4:  Penguins  6,  Ran¬ 
gers  5:  Canncks  4,  Bines  3:  Nordl- 
qncs  4,  North  Stars  3:  OGers  5, 
Canadians  4:  Maple  Leafs  5,  Sabres 
5:  Kings  5,  Islanders  3:  Bruins  7, 
Whalers  2:  jets  5,  Oilers  3:  Penguins 
4,  Blackhawks  1.  _  . . 


CAESAREA.  -  Roz  Brodie  of  IfeRijri  Pftaali 
and  Owfia  Mybecg  of  Td  Ariv  woo  the  1986 
Ptnto  Cop  here  on  Friday.  (“Pinto"  b  (be 
maiden  name  of  Mrs.  Junes  dcRotiucUkL) 
Tbb  annual  event  is  played  as  a  greensotnes  - 
that  b.  the  choke  of  the  partner's  drive  on  each 
hole.  floBowed  thereafter  by  afbnuta  shots 
played  by  each  of  the  twosome.  Thfci  gives  the 
ample  the  drake  of  wing  cither  the  tee  (hot  that 
b  longer  Or  the  one  that,  though  shorter, 
provtdea  a  mare  advantageous  position  for  as 
.approadubnt.  ..»■■■■■■  ‘ 


LONDON  (AP).  -  Holders  and 
Olympic  champions  Pakistan  were 
eliminated  from  foe  World  Field 
Hockey  Cup,  when  they  were  beaten 
5-1  by  hosts  England 

Two  penalties  by  Jon  Potter  and  a 
third  strike  by  Sean  Kerly  gave  Eng¬ 
land  a  convincing  victory  over  Pakis¬ 
tan,  whose  sole  reply  came  from 
Kaleemuliah. 

with  only  one  match  to  play,  against  the 
Soviet  Union,  Pakistan  can  obtain  a  —»h—< 
of  fonr  phials  which  b  oot  enough  to  Qaaliiy  for 
tftemaiflnab. 

It  was  the  Drat  thne  Vwgt— had  beaten 
Mdstan  In  a  major  international  mot. 


Long-distance  run 

GESHER  HAZIV.  -  Yair  Kami 
won  the  10km.  ran  here  in  a  record 
breaking  30:20.7.  followed  by  Amit 
Ne’enian,  31:16.  Amal  from  Club 
Soolam  Tstir  won  foe  women's  event 
in  42-34.  Adi  Bogdansky,  8  years 
oid.t»mpteted  foe  course. 


UNIQUE  VISITOR.  -  A  Peugeot  205 16  Turbo  raring  car,  the  first  of  its 
kind  ever  to  be  seen  in  Israel,  will  arrive  here  on  October  16  and  will  be 
on  display  in  the  Peugeot  show-rooms.  U  wiD  be  seen  on  the  track  in  the 
Ashkdon  rally  fairing  place  on  Wednesday,  October  22.  It  was 
brought  to  Israel  by  David  Lubinski,  the  local  Peugeot  representative, 
who  believes  that  Israel  will  be  placed  on  the  motor  rally  map  next 
year. 


NFL 

Payton  becomes 20,000 yard  man 


NEW  YORK  (AP).  -  Walter  Payton 
of  the  Chicago  Bears  became  the 
National  Football  League's  first 
20,000-yard  man  on  Sunday,  and 
another  versatile  player,  Herscfael 
Walker,  helped  to  keep  foe  Dallas, 
Cowboys  alive  in  the  NFC  East  race 
by  knocking  the  Washington  Red¬ 
skins  from  the  unbeaten  ranks,  30-6. 

That  left  only  Chicago,  who  beat 
the  Houston  Oilers  20-7,  and  De¬ 
nver,  a  31-14  winner  over  San  Diego, 
as  foe  only  unbeaten  teams  in  foe 
NFjL  -  ,  -,i  \ 


Payton,  a  12-year  veteran, 
finished  with  76  yards  rushing  and 
caught  one  30-yard  pass,  giving  him 
a  combined  20,045  career  yards  on 
rushing  receiving  and  returns. 

In  other  games,  it  was  Los  Angeles 
Raiders  14,  Seattle  10;  New  York 
Giants  35,  Philadelphia  3;  Miami  27, 
Buffalo  14;  Detroit21,  Green  Bay  14; 
Cleveland  20,  Kansas  City  7;  New 
Orleans  17,  Indianapolis  14;  Si 
Louis  30,  Tampa  Bay  19;  and  Minne¬ 
sota  27, -San  Francisco  24  m  over- 
time: ‘  - 


English  soccer 
Standings 


Nmwkli 
Notts  F 
Tottenham 
West  Ham 


Sheffield  W 

Even  on 

Annul 

Lctotcr 

Coventry 

Luton 

OPR 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


FIRST  AID  .  10T 


WnnUnbn 

Oxford 

Watford 

Owfton 

AMoaVilb 

Chelsea 

MandtevlcrU 

Newcastle  U 

Manchester  C 


DIVISION  ONE 
P  W  D  L 
10  (I  3  1 

10  b  2  2 

10  5  3  2 

10  5  3  2 

in  5  2  3 

W  *  *  2 

10  4  .1  3 

10  4  3  3 

TO  4  3  3 

10  4  3  3 

III  3  5  2 

10  4  2  4 

1(1  4  1  5 

10  4  1  3 

TO  3  4  3 

10  3  2  S 

10  ?  1  5 

10  3  I  6 
10  2  .1  5 


ACROSS 

1  Resolution's  spirited  in  a 
large  town  (III 

30  Having  no  head  for  bridge 
could  be  bluff  (5) 

11  Fruitful  source  of  unofficial 
information  (9) 

12 Stop  being  a  down,  this  is 
serious  (2.7) 

13  Well  below  par.  note,  with  a 

broken  leg  (5)  j 

14  Dug  an  article  out  in  Africa  (6) 

16  Clears  up  under  pressure  i5,3) 

18  Is  prostrate  at  the  Chinaman's 

description  of  the  apartment 
(4.4) 

20  They're  attached  solely  for 
foot  coverage  (6) 

23  Duck  had  one  back  in  tbis 
state  (a) 

24  Where  a  pound  in  a  European 
country  can  get  you!  (9) 

26  Inelegant  variety  uf  sweet- 
briar  (9) 

27  Gilt,  for  example  advanced 
marginally  (5) 

28  Manufacturing  enterprise  with 
a  skeleton  staff?  (3.8) 


DOWN 

2&  S  Point  of  no  survival,  by 
the  way  (5,2,3, 4) 

4  Rough  going  to  the  Nag's 
Head  for  a  drink  (6) 

5  Horses  apparently  not  running 
freely ...  (8) 

6  ...  get  into  a  place,  despite 
the  restraint  (7) 

7  Calmer  resettled  in  quarters, 
I'll  be  bound  (13) 

8  On  band  for  a  diplomatic 

•  approach?  (3.5) 

9  Homes  for  distressed 
craftsmen  (6,7) 

15  Given  a  start  chaps  can  be  so 
cooperative  (8) 

I7Composer  revealing  the 
heathen  in  one  (8) 

19  Wrong  of  unde  to  storm  off 
(7) 

21  Constellation  appearing 
greyisb-blue  over  America  (7) 

22  Port  doesn't  blend  properly  (6) 

25  Pistol  to  pull  with  hesitation 

(S) 


limwlwi;  Kerem  Avraham,  19  Zefania, 
820950;  Balsam,  Safah  Eddin,  272315; 
Shu'afot,  Shu'afat  Road,  8101  OS;  Dar 
Aidawa.  Herod's  Gate,  282058. 

Tel  Aviv:  Not  available. 

Notanym  Porat.  76  Petah  Tikva,  40967. 
HaMa:  Hades*.  53  Horav,  252214. 


DUTY  HOSPITALS 


Jwnodan:  Shetra  Zedek  (pediatrics, 
surgery.  orthopedics,  ophthalmology], 
Bikur  Holim  (internal,  obstetrics,  E.N.T.J. 

Tal  Avfv:  Rofcah  (pediatrics).  Ichtlov  (in¬ 
ternal,  surgery). 

Natanya:  Laniado 


POLICE  100 


Dial  100  in  most  parte  of  the  country. 
In  Tiberias  rffol  824444.  KfrytShmo- 


ln  emergencies  dial  1Q1  In  moat  parts 
of  the  country.  In  addition; 

Ashdod  41333  Jerusalem  -5231 33 

Ashlcekm  23333  Ki  ran  3*4042 

B«  Yam  *5511111  KiryatShmona  -44334 
Beershaba  7*767  Nahariya  *923333 

CamM  *988556  Netanya  *23333 

Dan  Region  *781  in  Petah  Tikva  *9231111 
Eilat  7233  Rehovot  *451333 

Hadara  22333  RishonLaZioft  942333 

Haifa  *512233  Safed  30333 

Hatzor  3S333  Td  Aviv  *240111 

Hoton  803133  Tiberias  *9011 1 

*  Mobile  Intensive  Care  Unit  IMICU)  ser- 
-  vice  in  tho  area,  around  trie  dock. 
MEranT  —  Emotional  First  AM,  Tal: 
Jerusalem  227171.  Tel  Aviv  261111/2. 
Haifa  672222,  Beershaba  418111 
Netanya  35316. 

Hope  Crisis  Centre  (26  hours),  for  help 
call  Tal  Aviv.  234819,  Jerusalem  -  245554. 
eriaTRSft  382611. 

jerua«l»m  Institute  for  Drug  Prob¬ 
lem*.  Td.  663828, 663902. 14  Bel  hie  hem 
Rd 

Tba  National  Poison  Control  Centra 
at  Rem  bam  Hospital,  phone  (04)529205, 
for  emergency  ceils.  24  hours  a  day.  for 
information  in  case  of  poisoning. 

Kivmt  Ho Hm  Information  Centra  Tel. 
f®-*333Q0.  433500  Sunday-Thursday.  8 
e.m.  to  8  p.m.  Friday  8  am.  to  3  p.m. 
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Sheffield  U 
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Bnudonl 

Rvjdios 

MiHmH 
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Rjmdcv 
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10  I  4  S 

DIVISION  TWO 

P  W  D  L 
4  5  4  0 

10  5  .1  2 

in  ft  a  4  - 
10  5  2  J 

III  5  2  3 

8  3  5  0 

10  4  2  4 

10  3  4  .1 

3  4  2 

4  3  4  2 

4  3  4  2 

4  3  3  3 

4  3  .1  3 

10  3  3  4 

V  3  2  4 

in  3  :  5 

l«  2  S  3 
■i  J  l  S 
4  3  10 

1  2  2  5 

TO  2  2  6 

10  2  2  ft 


FIRE  102 


FLIGHTS 
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J 24-Hour*  Right"  Information  35? 
bat  of  your  locel  station  is  in  the  front  of  vice:  Call  03-9712484  (multi-line).  Arriv 
the  phone  doactory-  ris  Only  (Taped  Message)  03-381111  (20‘ 

Jmes)  * 


QUICK  CROSSWORD 

ACROSS  9  French  wine 

5  Cry  of  a  hor\e  18  Suave 


11  Twist 
14  Plant 

16  False 

17  Type' of  dough 
IB  Domestic  animal 
29  Small  rodent 

24  Opening 

25  Faint-hearted 

26  Informal  photo 

27  Large  lump 

DOWN 

1  Dwelling 

2  Investigate 

3  Crockery 

4  Study  anew 

5  Work-out 

7  Mathematics  subject 

12  Amaze 

13  Enquire 

14  Apex 

15  Fining 

19  Enlarge 
21  Curtain 
23  Thick  add  shaggy 
23  English  poet 


Martina  must 
pay  just  $50 

RIVERHEAD,  N.Y.  (Reuter).  - 
Tenuis  star  Martina  Navratilova 
must  pay  a  photographer  S50  -  not 
the  $2  million  he  demanded  -  for 
ripping  a  camera  from  bis  shoulder 
four  years  ago  at  a  tennis  tourna¬ 
ment. 

A  New  York  Stale  court  [ury  ruled 
unanimously  that  Navratilova  did 
not  injure  free-lance  photographer 
Arthur  Seitz  . 


Sundny’*  Quick  Sotatiou 


0  E  B  E  0SE£3SE| 
iHBnBlTDfflg  E  IB  El 
Q  0  K  0  SROOQHBl 
ED00E  O  O  0  U 
S  Z.  a  SnOEBEDOSl 
|C3BnOffl0(2)0  0  R 
23  S  23  SDOCDDifE 
B  BOB  DSQ  E 
ISBQOES  Q  13  Q 
. JO*  s  rdnaoBKODai 

I08EE0HHBS  G  2] 

,  IU  13  S  IS  BffiBDGl 
IBDStZiOfZlS  DOSE 
0  S  0  BOQEOKfflO 
IKEEHOR  R  B  E.  D 


QUICK  SOLUTION 
ACROSS:  1  Centre,  4  Weigh,  2 
Raman,  9  Draught,  10  Fortune,  11 
Stye.  12  Hot,  14  Chic.  M  Ramp,  1$ 
Fit  21  Type,  23  Arraiger.  25  Ur* 
gcu,  26  Least,  27  Sleep.  26  Editor. 
DOWN;  1  Carafe,  2  Nonwrch,  3 
Renounce,  4  Woad.  5  Ingot,  6* 
Hatred.  7  Adder,  15  Trampled.  19 
Migrant,  17  Stylus,  19  Uuo.  20 
Writer,  22  Purse.  24  Help, 


EDUCATIONAL: 

8.00  Radio  News  8JJ3  Keep  Ht  8.15 . 
School  Broadcasts  ttkDO  Radio  News 
14.03  Keep  Rt  14.15  The  Pride  of  Jesse. 

.  Hal  lam  16.00  Touring  Israel  -  with  Sefi 
Ben  Yosef  16.15  Pla^iouae.-.The’Whard 
of  Cnimm  and  the  k»  Princess  17.00  A 
New  Evening -- five  rnagadne 
CHILDREN'S  PROGRAMMES: 

17.30  News  for  Young  ChOdrim 
18.00  Pater  and  the  Wolf  by  Prokofiev 
ARABIC  LANGUAGE  programmes: 

18J0  News  roundup 
18J32  End  of  Empire- documentary 
'  1SJ3ON0W8 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES-  resume  at  - 

20.00 wkh  a  newc  roundup  ‘ 

20UH  RnddiePIps-TVgeme,  Introduced 
by  Dudu  Topaz 

3OJ30  DorTt  Wait  Up  -  comedy  senes 
starring  Nigel  Havers,  Tony  Britton  and 
Dinah  Sheridan 
21 .00  Mebat  Newsreel  . 

21  ^5  Middle  of  the  Way.  Pan  3  of  a  3-part 
look  at  the  rotation  of  the  government 
22J90  Crazy  Like  a  Fox.  Part  3  of  a  13-part 
suspense  series,  starring  Jack  Warden  and 
John  Rubiruaafn 

23.15  Grand  Plano-  jwe  with  Oscar  Pater¬ 
son,  Michel  Legrand  and  Claude  Bolling 
00.05  News 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial): 

17.30  Cartoons  18. 00  French  Hour  10,30 
News  In  Hebrew  20.00  News  in  Arabic 

20.30  Chert  Attack  21.30  Hilary  22.00 
News  rn  English  22JZ0  Dempsey  and 
Makepeace 

MIDDLE  EAST  TV  (from  TJL  north): 
12J80  Another  life  13.00  700  Club  13L30 
Shape-Up  14.00  Afternoon  Movie:  Be¬ 
have  Yourself  15.30  Haethdlff  16.00 
Flying  House  16JK)  Muppets  17.00  Star 
Trek  18.00  News  19.00  The  A-Teom 
20.00  Mae  Gyver  21.00  Ahwoff  22.00 
700  Ctab 

RADIO 

Voice  of  Music 

6.02  Morning  Melodies 

7J07  Music  for  Harpsichord  -  Haydn:  Aria 

(Haseibocfcl;  Bach:  Fantasy  in  G  major 

(Rawxthome) 

730  Haydn:  Symphony  No.  100.  “MOii- 
ary”  (Academy  of  Ancient  Music/ 
Hogwoodj;  Mozart:  i/hrit'n  Concerto  No.  5 
(Zimmerman.  Wumamberg/Faerber); 
Brahms:  Symphony  No.  4  (New  York/ 
Bernstein) 

9-30  Verdi;  Arias  from  "Don  Carlos”  and 
from  "It  Trovstore"  (Tekanawel; 
Tchaikovsky:  The  Seasons"  fWrfd);  Dvor¬ 
ak:  Symphonic  Variations  (Pro-music/ 
Atlas);  Brahms;  Sonata  No.  2  tor  CeUo  end 
Piano  (Her  Hoy,  Aide);  Honegger:  Sym¬ 
phony  No.  3,  "Lhurgique";  Vaughart- 
WjUiams:  Fantasia  on  a  Theme  by  Tallis 
(pro-rnusiG/Atlas) 

12.06  Haydn:  Piano  Trio  In  C  minor; 
Grieg:  String  Quartet  inG  minor 
1340  Bach:  Partita  No.  4  for  Piano  (Weis- . 
sen  berg);  Mozart:  Plano  Concerto  No.  18 
(P.  Soridn,  English  Chamber/A  Schneid¬ 
er);  Schumann:  Symphony  No.  4  (new 
PhBharmorrta/inbel);  Banok:  Divertimento 
for  Strings  (St  MardniMarriner) 

18.00  From  the  Record  Shaft 
16.00  Mozart:  "Davidde  pendant  a,"  can¬ 
tata  (Palmer,  Robinson,  Jenkins,  JSfV  . 
Berdni);  Brahms:  VioCn  Concerto  (Laredo, 


JSCVFoss);  Shostakovich;  Symphony  No.  • 
t(N«wYodc/Bemstein)  . 
l8JOOfaSWran,vfoiinantiWitZvf.pi«Kt 

-  Mozart:  Sonata  K.  454;  Brahntiu.Sonapr 
No.  l;Yo*ef  Tel:  Sonata;  fiaval:  Sonata. 
.204)5  Moart:  Kverfonemo  No- 3-.  - 
2030  Fran  our  Conceit  Haus:  .  Israel  / 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  under'2uW»: 
Mehta  with  Sylvia- Greenberg,  soprano 
and  Florence  Qtivar,  mezzo-soprano  - 
Sheriff:  BarvGuiion;  Mahler;  Symphonv 
No. 2# “Besunection" 

23.00 JRanahawnce  and  Baroque  muse - 

First  Progrfiwme 

6.03  Progfammesfor  Ofim  . - 

7J30FevouTfB  Old  Sows-  •  a  ■  .  .“V  ■ 

8.0SCornpasa- with  Bemy 

a  05  Hebrew  tongs  . 

StMEncpuntw-fivata^W1* 

3030  programme  for  way  ™°raw-. 

11.' lO  School  Broadcarts 
1li30EdURRidnfor8il 
»  124)5  Oriental  Requests 
134»NewsfoEnglWi  ' 
laJONewbiPranch. 

144M  Children's  programmes 

ii25Ettocat«mfbrall 

15-55  Notes  on  a  New  Book  ■' 

ie.03  Democracy  and  Israeli  society  (re¬ 
peat) 

17^0  Everyman's  UmwrrsSty 
1 8.06  Jewish  Traditions 
18-50  BiMe  Reading 
19.05  Talmud  Lesson  • 

19^0  Programmes  for  Olim 
2Z.06  Two  by  Two 

Second  Programme 

e.12  Gymnastics 
630  Etfitoriaf  Review 

6J53  Green  light  -  drivers' comer 
74W  This  Morning -news  magazine 
8.09  Morning  Star 
9.05  House  Call -whti  Rhriea  Mrchaeli 
m06  Ail  Shades  of  the  Network  -  morn¬ 
ing  magazine 
12.100.fC.  on  Two 

13.00  Midday  -  news  commentary,  music 
14.06  Humour 
15415  Magic  Momems 
1B4»  Songs  end  Homework 
1 7.10  Economics  Magazine 
18.06  Hebrew  songs 
18-45  Today  In  Sport 
19.05  Today-  radio  newsreel 
19.35  New  World  -  environment  maga¬ 
zine 

20.06  Cantorial  Requests 
22419  Once  More 
2340  Quizzes 

Army 

6.05  Morning  Sounds 

630  Open  Vour  Eyes -songs,  information  . 

74*7  *707"-  with  Eitan  Ufehte 

8.05  Good  Morning  Israel 

9.05  In  the  Morning  -  with  Eli  Ytsraeii 

IOjOS  Coffee  Break 

11 .05  Right  Now- with  RaR  Reshef 

13.05  Daily  Hit  Parade 

1 6.05  Daily  Meeting  -  with  Orty  Yaniv 

16415  841  Travels  North 

1630  Four  In  the  Afternoon 

17.00  Evening  Newsreel 

184)5  Economics  Hour 

194)5  Music 

20.05  Music -rock 

21.00  Mabet-TV  newsreel  - 

2130  Hebrew  songs 
22.05  Popular  songs 

23.09  Night  Night  -  with  YoavKutner  - 

00.05  Night  Birds  songs,  chat  with 
YonaumGefen 


I'  AMIT  WOMEN  (formeriy  American  Mtz- 

racW  Women).  Free  Morning  Tours  -  8 
*  ■  i  *I|L  j  1  1  A/kalai  Street  Jerusalem.  Tel.  02-699222. 

Information  Centres 

UJA  INFORMATION  CENTRE.  1  Ibn 
JERUSALEM  Gabirot  St,  Rphavta,  Jerusalem.  Features 

Mutminuc  TV  news  programmes  from  the  JJ.S^  coo- 

^  „ _ .  tinual  AP.  News  teletaxt  videotapes  on 

MRAEL  MUSEUM.  Exhibitions:  Kent  UJA  (Unitad  Jewish  Appeal)  sponsored 
Hinnom-treaaurefecmg  Jerusalem's  walls  programmes  in  Israel.  Open  Sunday- 
0  “A  Man  and  hn  Land."  Moshe  Dayan  Thursday.  3:00-7:00  p.m.  For  more  in-; 
ooHeetjpn  0AThe  Idea  m  Fprm,  designs  for  formation  call  02-246465. 02-Z4079S.  i 
the  table  0  Three  Japanese  Desfcners, 
graphics  and  product  design  0  Bethlehem  _. 

Embroidery.  dresses  and  costume  parts  0  1  A.VIV 
Minus  One  Oimensfon  -  20 th  Century  Museums 


JERUSALEM 

Museums 


American  Artists  exploring  theuseof  words 
(until  27.10)  0  Art  in  Context,  audio-visual 

programme 0 NewsinAntfouttiesOBigand  Srli  JSfStrJL SOn 

Small,  relative  sizes  In  fifo  art  endchil-  ?£j«r™P 

dren's  world  0  Jewels  of  Children's  Utera-  £ 

tore  0  Permanent  exhibitions  of  Archeoio- 

VISITING  HOURS:  4-10.  At  3:  Guided  tour 

j  of  Shrine  of  tire  Book  in  English.  4:  Storytell-  J?-  ' VwmSu2 
!  ing  for  children,  age  4-IO.ln  Hebrew.  430:  2^.^' 

Guided  tour  of  Museum  in  English.  7:  Gal-  Sun-'Thur- 10'1'  5‘7-  Sat.  11-2.  Frf. 

tary  Talk,  Garahuni  Exhibition  (in  Hebrew)  aoaao- 

with  Monica  Federovsky.  7:15:  Guidedtour,  «  _ . ,  _ 

Dayan  collection  (in  Hebrew)  with  TaRay  Conducted  TOUTS 

0man-  AMIT  WOMEN  (formerly  American  Miz- 

■  a  u*wd  uhmu  rechi  Women).  Free  Morning  Tours  -  Tel 

LA.  MAYER  MUSEUM  FOR  ISLAMIC  Aviv,  Tel.  220187,233154. 

ART-  VhWl*  houre:  Sun.-Thun.  10-1;  VH20.  To  visit  our  projects  cell  Tel  Aviv, 
330-6.  Fri.  closed.  Sat.  and  holiday  eves.  232839;  Jerusalem,  226060-  Haifa  88817 
1IM  2  H,p,lmach  St.  ™.02«1291/i  Bu, 

_  Schools  «njerusatom  533141;  Tel  Aviv 

CXtllKHtlOnS  396171, 233231, 240529;  Netanya  33744. 

JHWSAIEM  MAP  HOUSE,  Old  City,  7 

Beit  El  St.  288338, 423547.  Robert*,  Turner.  JSSR JfllASf* 


etc. 

Conducted  Tours 

HADASSAH  -  Hourly  tour 


HAD  ASSAM  VISITORS  DEPT.  Astor 
Hotel,  Room  01.  105  Hayarkon  St,  Tel 
03-223147. 


HAD  ASSAM- Hourly  toure  of  theChagaU 

Windows  at  K/ryat  Hadanah  on  the  half  HAIFA  MUSOUITISi 

hour.  *  Information,  reservations:  02- 

416333,02-446277,  HAIFA  MUSEUM,  26  Shi 


HEBREW  UMVERSTTY  uvwm  /unra  -  necem  puntfogs.  Doron 

1.  Tours  in  English  at  9  and  11  ajn.  from  tiwAdon-Pmntings  85/86  Ancient  Art- 

Administration  Building.  Givat  Ram  Cam-  J*wW)®o*n»<rithe  Second  Temple  Period, 
pus.  Buses 9,28,2441X116.  Egyptian  textiles,  terracotta  figurines. 

2.  Mount  Scopus  tours  11  «jil  from  the  Open:  Sun.-Thur.  &  S«L  10-1;  Tue^Thtif.  & 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre.  Sherman  also  8*9-  Ticket  eteo  admits  to 
Building.  Buses  9,  28,  4a.  26  and  23  to  tin  Haemal  Maritinss,  Prehiatoric  snd 
first  underground  atop.  Further  details;  Tai.  Jepeneeeiiiiaeuiss. 

02-882919.  WHAT'S  ON  Rf  HAIFA,  dlel  04-640840. 


HAIFA  MUSEUM,  26  Shabbtai  Levy  SL 
TW.  04-6232K.  Exhibitions:  Modern  Art- 
OvetBs  ABcara  -  Recent  Paintrogs.  Doron 


CINEMA 

JERUSALEM 

Play  frAgain  Sam  6:15, 12 
midnight;  Becky  Horror  picture  Show 
Gulliver's 

1™****  ™!  7:  Short  Rims  7  (email 
half);  «2nd  Stress  9  (small  haU):  La  Vote 
Uetee  930;  Ecfoat:  Gung  Ho  4:30, 7. 9; 

TOPGun4:30. 7.9:15;  Hsbtrs: 
5*^  7:1®' 9:1S;  Wfr:  OteHo 

?  cm2?  A  fioom  Wfilh  * 

y?? .?« Own  and  Out  in 
Beverfy  Hills  5,7:15. 9  JO;  Orton  Or  1: 

Water  Water  4^0. 7.  S;  Orion  Or  3:  The 

*5wM»-4;3a  8:30;  Oms:  Man- 

i-ao  ?:??'  iw,lcr  ***** 

1.9S,7j35’9  30J  7. 

®  g5,  Bftiyenel  Hs'unw:  Prom  Ouaen 

TEL  AVIV 

Aflanby:  World  According  to  Garp  7; 

^.Roared  12  midnight; 
Fntz  the  Cat  11:15  p.«n.; 
Bsw-Yehute:  Top  Gun  5,  7:15.  930; 
Betii  Hstofutsoth:  Liberation  of  Au- 
achwrtz  9;  Ohm  1:  Down  and  Out  in 
Beverly  Hint  5.  7^0,  B;50;  Chen  2: 
Joshua  Then  and  Now  5  7:40,  9ffi0; 
Ghsn3:  About  List  Night  5, 7  ;30, 9:40; 
Ommi4:  After  Houre  1 1, 2. 6, 7:40, 9:46; 
Oien  5:  DormaFfor  end  Her  Two  Hus* 
7:40.  8:45;  CItwma 
One;  Psycho  Ml,  5, 7:15. 830:  Chwma 
•wo:  Rocky  Horror  Picture  Show1  5, 

1^0,  4:46,  7:15,  9:40;  Dfaenoaff  2- 

Wwof  t^S^derwonw  1L^30%W. 

7:1£8:4&  Dteenooff  3: 3  HommwS 
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futures 


•JEL'!2L£Mh  Tnasa^  bond 

JatarM  trading  onfteSingapore  In- 

enwtional  Monetary  Exchange 

2s? sh°ts  <* » 

to  dominie  financial  futures 
trading  m  Asia, 

:  4  '  ,  wiU  follow  Singapore  into 

r  SL^;boo<!. 

23  oat .both  exchanges  know  they  wffl 
be  living  on  borrowed  time  should 
Tokyo  enter  the  fray  and  allow  the 
W  development  of  its  own  futures 
markets. 

.  Financial  futures  trading  activity 
“Ada  is  mushrooming,  both  in 
turnover  and  the  number  of  new 
contracts. 

.  This  year,  the  two-year-old  Simex 
introduced  futures  contracts  for 
sterling,  the  Treasury  bond  and  the 
Nikkei  Stock  Index  which  is  based  on 

the  Tokyo  Stock  Exchange  m^b  mar- 
kn. 

Total  Simex  volume  rose  to  a  re¬ 
cord  116,767  contracts  in  September 
from  an  Angnst  record  74,736,  and 
General  Manager  Ang  Swee  Han 
said  the  exchange  taiget  Eor  this  year 
of  an  average  5,000  contracts  a  day 


“With  the  introduction  of  the  long- 
bond  contract  it  sboidd  soon  pass  the 
10,000  mark  we  hoped  to  break  next 
year  and  20,000  by  1989,”  he  added. 

The  Sydney  Futures  Exchange; 
which  emerged  from  the  Sydney 
Wool  Exchange,  traded  2  .5  million 
contracts  in  the  ffrst  three  quarters  of 
1986  against  746,281  in  the  same 
period  last  year,  with  the  10-year 
Commonwealth  bond  contract  the 
most  popular. 

In  Japan,  trading  in  the  yen  bond 
futures  contract,  the  only  one 
allowed  aTpresent,  touched  a  total 
YQhnne  of  640,000  bfflkmyen  in  the 
first  year  of  operations  ended 
Septemto  30,  far  above  tike -500,000 
biffion  expected. 

In.  Hoa^ong,  the  Hug  Seng  In¬ 
dex  contract  has  exceeded  expecta¬ 
tions  since  its  May  6  introduction, 
with  volume  exceeding  10,000 for  the 
first  time  on  October  7  at  10,161. 

Traders  say  frmd  managers  and 
institntionaMiivest^ 
region  are  increasing  their  baas  trad¬ 
ing,  hedging  and  arbftrage  activity 
and  expect  the  growth  ,  of  regional 
markets  to  continue  at  a  fast  pace 
along  wiffi. the  ratrafaction  of  new 
contracts. 

For  the  next  six  months  attention 
wffl  foens  on  the  clash  between  the 


GENEVA.  -  Opec’s  struggle  to 
maintain  its  tenuous  hold  over  the 
world  oil  market  looked  threatened 
yesterday  by  Saudi  Arabia's  and 
Kuwait's  demands  for  a  bigger  share 
of  the  cartel’s  quota.  - 

As  oil  ministers  of  the  l3  member 
nations  of  the  Organization  of  Pet¬ 
roleum  Exporting  Countries  hud¬ 
dled  in  secret  here  to  discuss  pricing 
and  production  policies  -  and  speci¬ 
fically  whether  to  renew  or  reformu¬ 
late  a  two-month  quota  instituted  in 
September  -  the  Saudi  cabinet 
issued  a  statement  calling  for  an 
'increase  in  its  4.35  million  bairel-a- 
day  quota. 

Kuwait  bad  earlier  said  it  wanted 
to  boost  its  600,000  barrel-a-day 
limit.  The  overall  quota  for  Opec 
which  is  due  to  expire  October  31,  is 
16.8  million  barrels  daily. " 

Opec  President  Rilwanu  Lukroan 
said  meanwhile  that  setting  new  and 
permanent  oil  output  quotas,  as  de¬ 
manded  by  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Kuwait,  was  the  primary  goal  of  the 
conference  here.  “Permanent 
quotas  are  the  primary  goal,”  he  told 
a  news  conference.  But,  he  added,  if 
these  could  not  be  achieved  Opec 
could  consider  other  options. 

As  an  example,  he  said,  “you  can 
modify  the  existing  agreement.”  „ 

The  Saudis  emphasized  their 
eagerness  to  strengthen  Opec  and 
arrive  at  a  decision  on  quotas  but 
said  any  new  quotas  had  to  include 
“justice. and  compensation  for  the 
big  sacrifices  which  the  government 
of  Saadi  Arabia  has  made  for  Opec 
.since  its  establishment  onitl  now.” 
The  statement  said  Riyadh  wanted 
oil  prices  to  go  up  to  $17-19  a  barrel 
from  current  levels  of  just  under  $15. 

However,  the  -Saudi  announce¬ 
ment  caused  asharp70-cent-a-barrel 


New  chief 
named  for 
ailing  Bank 
of  America 

SAN  FRANCISCO  (Reuter).  -  Af¬ 
ter  five  years  as  boss  of  the  World 
Bank,  A.W,  (Tom)-.  Clausen  re¬ 
turned  yesterday  to  Bahkamerica 
Crap,  as  chairman  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer,  with  a: tough  task  ahead 
of  him  to  sort  out  its  huge  problems. 

the  San  Francisco-based  bank  he 
heads,:  once  the  nation’s  biggest,  is 
suffering  continuing  losses  in '  its 
Bank  of  America  commercial  bank 
division  and  sagging  confidence  on 


drop  in  petroleum  prices  in  New 
York.  On  the  futures  exchange,  the 
price  of  the  U.S.  benchmark.  West 
Texas  intermediate  nude,  dropped 
to  $14.23. 

Albert  Anton,  analyst  with.  Call 
H.  Pforzheimer  and  Co.  in  New 
York  said  the  Saudi  demand  at  this 
point  in  the  meeting  was  an  attempt 
to-  forestall  pressure  to  trim’  their 
output. 

“The  Saudi’s  have  been  pressured 
in  the  past  to  trim  their  output  for  the 
good  of  Opec  and  moved  down  from 
10  million  barrels  a  day  to  as  low  as 
2.2  million  last  July.  They  could  see 
pressure  for  them  to  be  die  swing 


Meanwhile,  The  Middle  East  Eco¬ 
nomic  Survey  said  Opec  production 
could  be  as  much  a&  1.2  million 
barrels  a  day  below  the  current 
quota  ceiling  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
the  year. 

It  said  the  forecasted  drop  would 
come  from  Iran,  where  output  was 
hurt  by  Iraqi  air  raids  on  its  oil 
installations  and  Iracfr  whose  exports 
will.be  cut  by  a  two-month  shutdown 
of  Saudi  Arabia's  Yanbn  pipeline. 

During  the  shutdown,  which  is  for 
repairs,  the  pipeline  wffl  only  carry 
an  expected  average 1  of  around 
750,000  barrels  a  day,  the  magazine 
said.  That  will  mean  a  drop  in  Iraqi 
production  of  around  300,000  bar¬ 
rels  a  day.. 

Iran’s  production  was  cut  back  to 
around  1.4  million  barrels  a  day  in 
September,  900,000  barrels  below  its 
Opec  quota  of  23  million.  Iran's 
October  output  “may  well  be  even 
lower”  because  of  sustained  Iraqi  air 
strikes  that  have  inflicted  consider¬ 
able  damage  on 'the  country’s  oil. 
industry  in  recent  weeks,  the  survey 
added.  (AP,  Reuter) 


Intercontinental 
hopes  to  add 
kosher  kitchen 

By  GREER  FAY  C ASHMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
The  Inter-Continental  Hotel,  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  southern  slopes  of  Jeru¬ 
salem's  Mount  of  Olives,  has  long 
been  a  favourite  eating  place  for 
residents  of  the  capital  ana  beyond 


other  fore  not  m  keeping  with  Jewish 
dietaiylaws. 

Now,  according  to  general  mana¬ 
ger  Klaus  R.  Nickel,  the  hotel  is 
hoping  to  attract  a  kosher  clientele 
and  has  plans  to  construct  new  ban¬ 
quet  facilities  replete  with  kosher 
kitchen.  An  application  was  filed 
several  months  ago  with  the  Jeru¬ 
salem  municipal  authorities,  but  it 
has  not  yet  been  processed,  and  until 
it  is  the  hotel  cannot  make  any 
concrete  move.  . 

The  hotel  has  also  applied  for  a 
swimming  pool  permit,  and  this  ap¬ 
plication  is  likewise  taking  several 
months  to  process. 

Nickel  and  his  sales  manager. 
Shaky  Na’amani,  told  The  Jerusalem 
Post  that  they  wanted  to  attract  the 
small  convention  and  seminar  trade. 
But  travel  agents  and  convention 
organizers  did  not  refer  such  busi¬ 
ness  to  them  because  invariably  such 
groups  include  a  handful  of  partici¬ 
pants  to  whom  kosher  cuisine  is 
important,  they  explained. 

What  the  Inter-Continental  would 
like  to  do  is  to  follow  the  example  of 
some  major  overseas  hotels,  which 
maintain  a  separate  kosher  kitchen 
under  rabbinical  supervision  for 
Jewish  functions. 

The  Inter-Continental  which  has 
been  dying  to  overcome  its  image  of 
an  Arab  hotel,  has  been  succeeding 
in  this  objective  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  Quick  to  realize  that 
tourism  from  abroad  would  wane 
this  year,  the  Inter-Continental  as. 


Klaus  R.  Nickel  (Joel  Fishman) 

far  back  as  January  launched  an 


With  fairly  good  results.  Last  year, 
the  overall  average  occupancy  rate 
at  the  hotel  was  68  per  ceoL  This 
year,  it  dropped  to  50  per  cent,  but 
the  ratio  of  Jewish  Israeli  clients 
went  up  from  20  per  cent  to  50  per 
cent. 

Nickel  attributed  this  to  sound 
marketing,  good  service  and  facili¬ 
ties  and  a  better  choice  of  food  and 
beverages  than  at  most  other  hotels. 

Interesting  Nickel  said  lie  was 
eagerly  awaiting  the  opening  of  the 
Hyatt  Hotel,  in  East  Jerusalem, 
which  he  says  “is  the  best  thing  that 
can  happen  to  the  Inter¬ 
Continental.”*  He  acknowledged 
that  the  Hyatt  would  take  away  some 
of  his  customers  in  its  first  year  of 
operations,  but  what  was  more  im- 

Sirtant  to  him,  be  said,  was  that  the 
yatt  “will  upgrade  the  image  of 
East  Jerusalem”  and  bring  more 
guests  there  generally.. 


Elbit  manufacturing  sensor  for  use  in  chemical  warfare 


HAIFA.  -  A  new,  advanced 
chemical-agents  sensor,  called 
Chase,  designed  to  protect  troops 

and  civilians  in  rase  of  flwniml  war. 

fore  attacks,  is  being  manufactured 
by  Hbft  computers  Ltd. 

The  company  said  it  had  signed  a 
contract  with  the  Defence  Ministry  to 
supply  it  with  the  sophisticated  sys¬ 


tem  and  was  trying  to  get  its  permis¬ 
sion  to  market  it  abroad  as  well. 

The  portable  device  is  said  to  have 
an  unusually  high  degree  of  sensitiv¬ 
ity,  mMing  it.  to  rapidly  discover 
and  identify  gases,  in  particular 
nerve  and  Mister  gases. 

Military  personnel  can  then  mark 
off  contaminated  areas,  while  leaving 


them  freedom  of  action  in  safe  areas. 

The  Chase  system  can  also  be  used 
to  detect  natural  eruptions  of  poison 
gas,  sneb  as  recently  occurred  in 
Cameroon. 

Elbit  said  it  was  continuing  re¬ 
search  and  development  work  on  the 
system  with  a  view  to  establishing  a 
product  line. 


Women’s  image  as  wife  and  mother 
is  biggest  barrier  to  fair  employment 


tract  - •  \  • ! 

Traders  said  the  one  which  best- 
establishes  its  contract  in  terms  of 

fiquufity  and  open  interest  stands 

every  chance  of  becoming  the  leading 
futures  market  in  tbe  Asian  time 
'tone. 

The  Singapore  contnct  is  identical 
to  tbe  lLS.  Treasury  bond  contract 
on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade, 
although  it  is  not  fungible  andSinga- 
pore  dealers  wffl  operate  at  jright  to 
accommodate  rollovers  into  the  UJS. 
market. 

However,  the  Sydney  contract  4s 
^interchangeable  with  fbe  Treasury 
r  bond  contract  on  tire- Itoidoa.  Inter¬ 
national  Financial  .Futures /  Ex¬ 
change,  and  Sydney  exchange  offi¬ 
cials  say  they  think  this  will  help  than  ’ 
win  the  race.  '7  . 

.  Singapore  traders  argue  that  tiny 
are  closer  to  potential  Japanese  ,  for 
vestors  as  they  trade  the  Nikkei  con¬ 
tract  and  report  growing  interest 
from  05.  brokerage  booses. 


deposits  and  exposure  in  undo  lying 
cash  markets  are  long-term  forgets 


non-domestic  .oriented  contracts. 

However,  Japanese  residents  are 
barred  from  overseas  ftdmts  mar¬ 
kets,  unlike  overseas  subsidiaries, 
am]  eariy  liberalization  is  delayed  by 
a  wrangle  between  securities  forms 
and  banks.  :  .  • "  _ 

Traders  believe  rapid  growth  of 


?  ise  but  that  in  turn  inevitably  wl: 
lead  to  the  creation  of  financial  fa- 
tares  markets  fo  Tokyo. 

However,  Simex  chairman  NgKok 
Song  said  the  history  of  financial 
futures  trading  suggests  a  market 
weff  established  after  two  years  does 
not  lose.uffirityto  newcomers.  '“We 
hope  to  capitalize  on  that  window  of 
opportunity,”  hesaid. 

He  said  Chicago  remains  the  cen¬ 
tre  for 'U.S.  futures  after  New  York 
mfroduced  rival  contracts  mid  “I 
think  Sfogapore...  can  grow  to  a 
point  where  we. could  be 'the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  Chicago  with reference -'to 
Tokyoin  this  part  of  the  world.”. 

But  the  choke  is  sprouting.-  Osa¬ 
ka’s  stock  exchange  plans  a  ftrtnres 
contract  next  April  based  on  50 
stocksandtheTol^oStodkExdian^ 
bp  thinking  along  thesame  fines.  - 
®  Simex  *  the  introduction 

of  w-local  stock  market;  fodex  next 
year  and  will,  start  trading  currency 


Hongkong  hopes  to  bunch  a  local 
dollar  interest  tote,  futures  contract 
in  thefirsthatfcdl9^andfoNovem- 
ber  the  Sydney  Exchange  wflf  start* 
gold  futures  conlrart  depom  mated  in 
U-S.dofiars.  Kuafofannpuris  drink¬ 
ing  dTa;  local  fobek  index  contract 
and,;  in  Manila,  a  new  commodities 
futures  market,  set  to  open  soon,  is 
eyeing  peso/dollar  fatnres  trading.  . 

.  ;  (Reuters) "  : 


takaverbid.  Other  senior  officers 
offered  their  resignations  as  well, 
and  more  are  expected. 

Sunday;  its  board  accepted  the 
resignation  of  drainnan  arid  chief 
executive  officer  Samuel  Anna- 
cost,  47,  and  restored  ClausSn,  63,  to 
a  post  he  left  some  six  years  ago. 

From  July  1981  until  early  this 
year,  Clausen  served  as  president  of 
the  World  Bank  after  beading  Bank- 
am erica  from  1970  to  1980,  a  period 
in  which  its  annual  earnings  and 
assets  more  than  quadrupled.  He 
had  groomed  Armacost  as  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  ■  . 

.  Bankamerica,  now  second  to  CSti- 
corp  among  the  leading  U.S.  banks, 
has  suffered  huge  losses  dire  largely 
to  loans  to  the  energy  industry,  in 
real  estate  and  to  overseas  borrow- 
!  ers. 

1  •  frj  January,  it  reported  a-  $337 
milliop  loss  for  1985  and  suspended 
its  quarteity  dividend  for  the  first 
time  since  the  depression.  A  $640m. 
loss  in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
current  fiscal  year  increased  de¬ 
mands  for  a  change  m  top  manage¬ 
ment  • 

In  a  four-page  statement  after 
meeting  at  the  bank’s  headquarters,, 
the  board  made  no  mention  of  a 
$2.78  billion  Jakover  offer  from  First 
Intemate  Bancorp  of  Los  Ajigeles. 
A  spokesman  said  the  issue'  was  not 
-disca&ed. 

..  The  merger  bid  was  presented  to 
BankameT^ca  a  week  ago,  and  indus¬ 
try  analysts  have 'predieted  that  the 
board  would  reject  the  offer  as  too 
low. 

The  bank’s  common  stock  has 
fluctuated  in  the  past  year  between 
$9.50  and  $1830  a  share. 

The  shares  feO  sharply  in  active 
early  trading  yesterday  as  Wall 
Street  took  a  dim  view  of  the  bank’s 
senior  management  shuffle. 

-  Banking  anaWsts^aid  the  financial 
community  had  grave  reservations 
about  Clausen’s  ability  to  achieve  a 
speedy  turnaround  in  'Bankamer- 
ica’s  fortunes  after  a  string  of  heavy 
;  loan  losses.  But  selling  pressure  was 
reduced  by  uncertainty  over  the 
eventual  outcome  of  First  Inter¬ 
state’s  takeover  bid.  In'  the  early 
trading,  the  stock  price  was  down  %. 
to  $14V4  on  a'  turnover  of  1-55 
mffliontoares. 

.  .  Some  critics  blamed  Oausen  for 
boosting  the  bank’s  international 
.  lending  in  the -1970s,  then- leaving; 
before  repayment  problems  acceler- 
atedinthe  1980s.  Others  said  be  had 
been  slow  m  introducing  automation 
tothebarik. 

;  CJan$en  began  his  .career  at  the. 
L  bank- he  now  heads36  years  ago  as  a 
clerk  counting  cash  iu  a  vault.  He 
returns  to  a  cavenious  office  on  the 
40tfr  floor  of  tiie  Bank  of  America 
bidding  at  .  an  annual  ,  salary  of 
$600,000,  six  times  his  eanungs  as 
World  Bank  president. 


By  LEA  LEV  A  VI 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

At  the  heart  of  the  discrimination 
women  encounter  in  the  job  market 
-  both  in  terms  of  money  and  status - 
-jare  society’s  attitudes  towards" 
women.  Employers  and  managers 
tend  to  take  women  employees  less 
seriously;  institutions  automatically 
regard  the  husband  as  the  chief 
breadwinner  in  the. family  and  make 
their  arrangements  accordingly. 

But  for  those  who  want  to  fight 
Sexism  in  the  job  market  the  battle- 
lines  are  not  clearly  drawn.  Such 
views  towards  women  are  shared  by 
both  men  and  women  unlike,  often 
unconsciously. 

**We  had  an  experience  recently 
where  a  company  wanted  chemical 
engineers  but  would  consider  only 
male  students,”  recalls  Nfli  Barkai, 
an  employment  counsellor  at  Tel 
Aviv  University.  “We  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  discover  that  the  person 
insisting  on  male  applicants  was  her¬ 
self  a  woman.  When  we  asked  her 
why,  she  said  only  that  she  has  had 
bad  experiences  with  women.” 


WOMEN 

INTHE 

WORKPLACE 


One  woman  worker  said  her  own 
boss,  a  grandmother  who  has  work¬ 
ed  all  her  life,  was  reluctant  to  hire 
married  women  for  fear  child- 
rearing  responsibilities  would  in¬ 
crease  absenteeism  or  decrease  job 
efficiency.  But,  as  Bar-Dan  Uni¬ 
versity  Sociology  lecturer  Dafna 
Izraeh  pointed  out,  some  employers 
shy  away  from  tingle  or  childless 
women.  “A  single  woman  is  either 
seen  as  a  misfit  or  as  a  potential  wife 
-  and  mother,”  Israeli  said.  1 

On  the  institutional  tide,  Linda 
Efrom,  a  specialist  in  salaries  and 
employment,  discovered  how  deqp>- 
rooted  sex  discrimination  could  be 
and  how  accepting  women  were  of  it. 

‘T  bad  just  had  a  baby  and  I< 
discovered  bow  little  attention  we 
women  pay  to  our  economic  rights,” 
tiie  recalls.  “There  was  talk  at  the 
time  about  taxing  the  maternity  pay 
women  get  from  the  National  Insur¬ 
ance  Institute  for  their  three  months’ 
maternity  leave.  Ostensibly,  there 
was  no  tax  deduction  at  the  source  so 
wage-earners,  at  least,  didn’tpay  tax 
on  the  money.  Because  I  was  editing 
the  book  ana  writing  about  women’s 


issues.  Hooked  at  my  own  maternity 
pay  more  carefully .” 

What  she  found  was  that  materni¬ 
ty  pay  was  computed  only  on  that 
part  of  ber  salary  on  which  Nil  was. 
-  paid,  JLe.  minus  car  allowance  and 
other  increments  which  are  a  regular 
part  of  pay  and  standard  of  living. 

“We  can’t  complain  about  that, 
since  Nil  cannot  lie  expected  to  pay 
us  for  increments  on  which  we  don’t 
pay  premiums.  The  real  problem, 
though,  is  that  they  pay  only  75  per 
cent  of  the  relevant  part  of  your 
salary,  whit*  is  like  paying  25  per 
cent  tax  at  the  source.  Also,  when 
they  figure  out  your  per  (Bern  pay 
they  divide  the  amount  by  90  (three 
months  at  30  dap  per  month)  but 
when  they  multiply  the  per  diem 
back  by  the  number  of  dap  they 
multiply  by  26  (a  30  day  month 
minus  Saturdays).  That’s  like  paying 
another  7  per  cent  tax  at  the  source.” 

She  brought  these  facts  to  the 
attention  of  several  Knesset  mem¬ 
bers  and  sap  it  may  have  something 
to  do  with  the  proposed  amendment 
to  tax  maternity  benefits  not  having 
been  passed.  “let’s  not  rest  on  our 
laurels,  though.  Since  women  don't 
pay  enough  attention  to  these  things, 
thore’s  no  guarantee  that  the  idea 
won’t  come  up  again  next  time  some¬ 
one  wants  to  save  money.” 

Another  institutional  set-up  dis¬ 
criminating  against  women  was  the 
decision  to  eliminate  the  children’s 
allowance  for  the  first  child.  The 
emergency  regulations  said  the  allo¬ 
wance  would  not  be  paid  in  cases 
where  the  husband  earned  more 
than  80  per  cent  of  the  average  wage 
in  the  economy. 

“Since  things  involving  children 
are  usually  considered  the  mother’s 
province,  1  asked  why  the  husband’s 


straight  answer  but  it's  pretty  ob¬ 
vious  that  if  they  had  used  the 
womans  salary  70  per  cent  of 
women  would  be  entitled  to  the 
allowance  and  they  wouldn't  have 
accomplished  the  desired  savings.” 

She  also  complained  about  the 
discrimination  against  women  in  the 
income  tax  ordinance,  a  law  dating 
back  to  the  British  Mandate.  “When 
women  started  complaining,  they 
threw  us  a  few  crumbs  by  saying  we 
can  see  our  husbands’  tax  files  or  file 
our  own  returns.  Those  things  are 
meaningless,  though.  Sure  you  can 
file  your  own  return  but  the  compu¬ 
ter  will  combine  your  income  with 
your  husband’s  for  assessing  what 
you  have  to  pay.  If  your  husband 


owes  the  tax  authorities  money  but 
you  should  get  a  refund,  your  refund 
will  be  cancelled  out  against  his  debt.  ; 
If  you  are  entitled  to  a  deduction  for 
.Rental  treatmei^.hutjqipLhq&lTOl  ^ 
'has  just  started >"new  business  and  , 
doesn’t  owe  tax,  you  may  lose  the 
benefit  of  the  deduction.” 

She  sees  the  issue  as  more  social 
than  economic,  however.  “The  in¬ 
come  tax  ordinance  makes  the  mar¬ 
ried  woman  an  appendage  to  her 
husband.  It  sap  to  her  ‘you  are  not  a 
person  in  your  own  right’.” 

Another  example  of  social  status 
problems  faced  by  working  women  is 
a  story  related  by  Nomi  NevtMtt  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  women’s  net¬ 
work. 

“I  was  in  the  hospital  recently  and 
saw  that  both  male  and  female  pa¬ 
tients  related  to  women  doctors  as  if 
they  were  nurses,  calling  them  by 
theirfirst  names  and  not  showing  the 
same  respect  they  would  for  a  male 
physician.  The  women  doctors  were 
very  angry  and  demanded  to  be 
called  doctor,  but  it  didn’t  help  them 
much.” 

What  can  be  done  about  all  this? 
Education  of  both  sexes,  from  an 
'  early  age,  toward  a  less  stereotyped 
view  of  sex  roles  is  alwap  proposed 
but  it  is  a  long-term  process.  Be¬ 
sides,  those  responsible  for  doing  the 
educating  are  themselves  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  more  traditional  education. 
“Let’s  be  honest,”  one  teacher  sug¬ 
gested  at  a  Histadrut  Teachers  Un¬ 
ion  meeting  on  the  subject  a  few 
years  ago.  “We  want  our  daughters 
to  find  husbands  who  will  help 
around  the  house,  but  we  prefer 
daughters-in-law  who  won’t  expect 
our  sons  to  do  the  same.” 

There  is  also  the  negative  educa¬ 
tion  provided  by  the  media  and  other 
external  sources.  At  the  same 
Women’s  Network  meeting  where 
Nevo  told  her  hospital  story,  another 
participant  complained  about  a  tele¬ 
vision  public  service  spot  on  physical, 
fitness  for  boys,  in  which  high  school 
bop  were  shown  on  the  sidelines 
with  the  girls  instead  of  running.  The 
girls  are  shown  as  temptresses,  she 
said,  and  are  assumed  not  to  need 
fitness  because  all  they’re  going  to 
do  in  the  army  is  serve  coffee. 

Masha  Lubelsky,  Na’amat 
secretary-general,  suggested  better 
manpower,  planning  and  vacatioual 
education  as  wap  of  opening  more 
opportunities  to  women  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  “The  trouble  is  that  we  are 
alwap  so  bnsy  putting  out  fires  that 
we  don’t  have  time  For  long-range 
planning,”  she  lamented. 
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ISRAEL  MONEY  MARKETS 

SHEKEL  INTEREST  RATES 

PRIME  BORROWING  RATE:  1.25%  per  month 

Unlinked  Deposit  (Annual  Rates) 


Tapas 

7- 13.50% 

8- 15% 
8-17% 
8-16% 
6-15% 


Pakam  7-Day  Pakani  30-Day 
8-14*00%  8-17.50% 


10-15.75% 

8-17% 

6- 15% 

7- 17% 


12-1450% 

8-17.50% 

6-17% 

6-17% 


5350 

5350 

5375 

9.500 

9.625 

9.625 

3.625  - 

3.625 

3.625 

3.725 

3.125 

1725 

UA 

UA 

UA 

Laxt  Updated  Tapas  Pakam  7-Day  Pakani  30-Day 

IEUMI  10.10  7-13J50%  8-14,00%  8-17.50% 

HAPOALIM  -  253  8-15%  10-15.75%  12-1430% 

DISCOUNT  213  8-17%  8-17%  8-1730% 

MIZRAHI  S3  8-16%  6-15%  6-17% 

RRSTINTL  23.7  6-15%  7-17%  6-17% 

Rates  vary  according  to  size  of  deposit  , 

(Tapas:  demand  deposit  paying  daily  interest 
Pakam:  fixed-term  depositavaflablefnxn7to59davs.) 

FATAH — FOREIGN  CURRENCY  DEPOSIT  RATES 
(October  10) 

MINIMUM  DEP  3-MONTHS  6-MONTHS  12-MONTHS 

USD  (5100300)  5350  5350  5375 

STG  (10,000  pounds)  9.500  9-625  9.625 

DMK  (100,000  marks)  3.625  -  3.62S  3.625 

SFH  (50300  francs)  3.725  3.125  3.725 

YEN  (3300300  yen)  UA  UA  UA 

Rates  vary  according  to  she  of  deposit  and  are  subject  to  change. 

SHEKEL  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  RATES  (October  10) 


Currency  bosket  1 

U.SA.  Dollar  1 

Deutschmark  1 

Pound  Sterling  1 

French  Franc  7 

Japanese  Yen  100. 

Dutch  Florin  1 

Swiss  Franc  1 

Swedish  Krone  1 

Norwegian  Krone  1 

Danish  Krone  1 

Finnish  Mark  1 

Canadian  Dollar  1 

Australian  Dollar  1 

S.  African  Rand  1 

Belgian  Franc  '  10 

Austrian  Shilling  10 

Italian  Lira  1000 

Jordanian  Dinar  1 

Egyptian  Pound  1 

SUPPLIED  BY  BANK  LEUM1 


EUROPEAN  FINANCIAL  MARKETS 

(October  13) 

PRECIOUS  METALS 

GOLD:  LONDON  A.M.  FIX  431.40  P.M;  FIX  432.60 

PARIS  NOON  F1X430.59  ZURICH  P.M.432.63 

SILVER:  LONDON  FIX  565.30 

PLATINUM:  LONDON  P.M.  584.75 

PALLADIUM: LONDON  P.M.  139.75 

FOREIGN  CURRENCY  CROSS  RATES  (London  15.30GMT) 
Forward  Rates 
(October  13), 


CHEQUES  AND 
TRANSFERS 

BANKNOTES 

Rep. 

Buy  Sett 

Buy 

Se/I 

Rates 

1 

1.4820  1.5010 

— 

— 

1.4919 

1 

1.4740  1.4924 

1.45 

1.52 

1.4837 

7 

0.7357  0.7449 

072 

0.76 

0.7406 

1 

2.1049  2.1311 

237 

217 

21180 

7 

02246  03274 

032 

023 

02261 

100. 

03507  03625 

094 

098 

0.9563 

1 

06512  06593 

.0.64 

0.67 

0.6554 

1 

03037  09150 

039 

OS3 

09069 

1 

03146  03173 

031 

032 

03160 

1 

03014  0.2039 

030 

031 

0.2024 

01962  01977 

019 

030 

01965 

1 

03016  03054 

030 

031 

03035 

1 

1.0635  1.0768 

1.05 

1.70 

1.0704 

1 

03404  03522 

039 

038 

09461 

1 

06589  06671 

0.43 

032 

0.6647 

10 

03514  03558 

035 

036 

03569 

10 

1.0461  1.0592 

1.03 

1.08 

1.0528 

1000 

1.0631  1.0764 

1.04 

1.10 

1.0698 

1 

_  _ 

4.13 

438 

43434 

1 

_  _ 

— 

08049 

1 

1.5330  13521 

— 

— 

1.5430 

SPOT 

2MTHS 

3MTHS 

6MTHS 

DEUTSCHMARK 

13785/00 

47/42 

67/62 

125/115 

POUND  STERLING 

1.4325/35 

112/110 

178/175 

342/337 

SWISS  FRANC 

1.5137/47 

64/59 

78/73 

150/140 

JAPANESE  YEN 

15430/40 

33/31 

44/41 

85/80 

FRENCH  FRANC 

6.4840/60 

165/175 

260/280 

520/560 

ITALIAN  LIRA 

1371.00/50 

1095/1165 

1625/1750 

3300/3425 

DUTCH  GULDEN 

23355/65 

20/18 

30/27 

61/55 

BOX!  IAN  FRANC 

41.100/115 

10112 

15.5/183 

30/35 

DANISH  KRONE 

7.4510/60 

375/425 

590/640 

1200/1300 

S AFRICAN  RAND 

04470/80 

30/23 

40/33 

80/70 

EUROPEAN  CURB.  UNIT  1.0515/20  30/28 

FINNISH  MARK  4.8435/55  600/640 

AUSTRALIAN  DOLLAR  03370/75  85/83 

NORWEGIAN  KRONE  7.2750/80  1085/1105 

Formula  for  determining  forward  rates: 
high/low  [eg.  220/210) — deduct  from  spot  price, 
low/high  (eg.  210/220)— add  to  spot  price. 


43.5/403 

830/880 

123/118 

1625/1846 


85/73 

1620/1720 

213/207 

3100/3140 


NEW  YORK  FINANCIAL  MARKETS 

(October  13) 

U.S.  MONEY  RATES 

Prime  rate  7.50%;  Broker  Loan  6.75%;  NY  Euros  3  months 
Fed  Funds  (banks  closed  due  to  Columbus  Day 

holiday) 

NEW  YORK  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

DMK  SFR  STG  YEN  CAN 

CLOSING  13860/70  1.6180/90  1.4335/450  154.40/50  13870/75 

OPENING  13790/00  1.6125/35  1,4320/30  154.15/25  13870/75 

LATEST  -  13780/90  13130/40  1.4320/30  15430/30  13870/75 

Comment 

The  dollar  ended  lower  in  very  thin  trading  yesterday.  Most  Naw  York;  tank 
dealing  rooms  were  dosed  for  die  Columbus  Day  Holiday  and  activity  on  the 
Chicago  Currency  Futures  Market  was  light  Bundesbank  dollar  purchases  in 
Frankfort  failed  to  impress  dealers  after  recent  comments  by  German  central  bank 
and  government  officials  about  the  limitations  of  intervention. 


ISRAELI  STOCKS 

TRADED  IN  NEW  YORK: 

NYSE  and  ASE 


Alliance 

Aril  tar  Pap  15 

Am  pal 

Etedrrt  V 

EtzLavud  -  - 

Laser  Inds  Iff 

Over  the  counter 


Bank  Letimi 

Elbit 

EClTeL 

Elron 

Rbronlcs 

ICS  Bank 

IIS 


Last 

Praw.CfoM 

High 

—  ■ 

Z% 

— 

15 

15 

15 

— 

1% 

— 

.1% 

1% 

— 

•  8% 

■  — 

10% 

10%  '' 

10% 

Low  Vol  (DM 


test 

bid 

ask 

but 

Md 

ask 

— 
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— 

Irrterpharm 

— 

4 

4ft 

7 

7 

7% 

Oprotech 

— 

3% 

4ft 

3 

2ft 

3 

Rada 

— 

3ft 

4ft 

5V* 

5 

6ft 

Sdtex 

•  4ft 

4ft 

4ft 

m 

6ft 

7ft 

Taro-vit 

3ft 

3% 

— 

— 

— 

Tevapharm 

_ 

5ft 

5ft 

4ft 

3ft 

4ft 

SPI 

-  — 

2% 

3 

WALL  STREET  Closing  Prices 


Dow  Jones  Indices 


NYSE  Highest  Volume 


IND 

1,73823 

+  5.06 

PACCORP 

36 

-  ft 

TRANS 

82938 

+  5-25 

IBM 

122ft 

-1ft 

UTILS 

198.76 

+  0.58 

USX  CP 

27  - 

ft. 

STOCKS 

717.03 

+  2.76 

NIAG  MOHWK 

16ft 

-  ft 

NYSE  COMP 

135.84 

+  0.14 

BANKAMER 

14ft-  ft 

NYSE  INDS 

15521 

+  0.17 

UNITED  TEC 

40ft 

-1ft 

S-P  TOO  INDEX 

221.90 

+  0j43 

ATT 

23% 

+  % 

S-P  COMPOSITE 

235.91 

+  0.43 

CFCINTL 

70 

+2% 

AMEX  INDEX 

265.18 

+  2.35 

ALLIED  STR 

66ft 

-  ft 

MOBIL 

38ft 

+  ft 

Statistics 

NYSE  VOL  54,443370 
NASDAQ  VOL  83330300  (Oct  10) 


STOCKS  UP  718  DOWN  656 
STOCKS  UP  1310  DOWN  1327 


Comment 

Wall  Street  stocks  were  lower  yesterday  in  extremely  slow  trading.  A  U3. 
government  hofiday  In  combination  with  Yom  KIppur  reduced  volume  to  a  level  not 
seen  in  more  than  a  year.  IBMieported  lower  earnings,  as  expected.  The  deadlock  in 
the  U-S.-Sovtat  talks  had  Me  impact 

IBM  slipped  114  to  12214.  Third-quarter  earnings  fell  to  $1.76  per  share  from  S2A0. 
CPC  International,  with  higher  earnings,  jumped  2%  to  69% 


OVERSEAS  FINANCIAL  DATA 
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ISOOF —Information  and  Security  Services 


.  :  >  - ADIctoda  ofinfbnustianaundlnvwtigatui^ 

Security  and  intelligeiice  services  ' 

Israel  and  totematlww)  Coyexagej^fegnbers  of  ASJSrW^JD.,AJLO 
..  .  -SHlntoSt^Tel Aviv 64284,P.OJL23196TeL. 03-28Xffi9  f 

r . Telex IL  COIN 36770/1-FJLA. ..  . M”.  * 


unltc^rs(^^f)D^ln,Jl, 

Israel  ltu  v,55:  olnunw' 

requires 

★  ENGLISH  SECRETARY/TYPIST 
Spoken  Hebrew  essential 

*  ENGLISH  CLERK/TYPIST 

Full  time  positions  .  .  _  ■  ■ 

For  appointment,  please  call  TeL  03-246261 


Large  Modern  Printing  Want 
.  near  Xfar  Sava 

1.  QUALITY  CONTROL  EXPERT 

for  management-level  position 

2.  MONTAGERS 

-  Hease  call  Moshe.TtL  052-39434 


P3B  1  BHEDBBBai 


TheNewnes  Crossword. 
Dictionary— a  bandy 
sourcebook  for  crossword 
enthusiasts,  with  over  60,000 
carefully  selected  and 
classified  words  to  help  in 
solving  and  campilixig 
crosswords.  The  dictionary  is 


divided  into  several  main  ^ 
subject .categories,  each  of  £ 
which  is  sphtup  into 
subdivisions,  alphabetized  in  & 
lists  featuring  the  number  of  Y 
letters  in  each  word.  Published. 
byNewnes,  softcover,  315 
pages.  PRICE:  NIS  5.70__‘ _ _ _ 


Batsheva 

aance  company 


An  Evening 
in  English 
wfthDaniEzralbw 

OhdShem  Theatre 
-  Thusday,  October  16  at  &30pjn. 
Tickets:  Batsheva  office,  03-622255. 
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After  Reykjavik 

THE  propaganda  fallout  from  the  collapse  of  the  Reykjavik 
summit  is  easier  to  decipher  than  the  arms  control  issues 
themselves.  For  apart  from  the  secrecy  that  envelops  them, 
these  issues  have  long  since  defined  an  esoteric  specialty  - 
however  gruesome  -  for  experts. 

Both  sides  are  blaming  the  other  for  the  failure.  But  Mr. 
Gorbachev  has  more  to  gain  from  the  propaganda  war.  At 
home,  where  he  has  tried  to  make  a  start  at  dismantling 
rigidities  that  retard  the  Soviet  economy,  standing  tough 
against  Mr.  Reagan  bolsters  his  authority  amongst  those 
Kremlin  chieftains  nervous  about  relaxing  centralized  econo¬ 
mic  controls. 

And  abroad,  especially  in  western  Europe  anxious  about  its 
role  as  a  nuclear  war  zone,  Mr.  Gorbachev  may  assume  he  can 
put  the  U.S.  increasingly  on  the  defensive,  and  weaken  Nato. 
Neither  the  Labour  Party  in  England  nor  the  Social  Democrats 
in  Germany,  repositories  of  anti-nuclear  sentiment,  may  soon 
reverse  governmental  directions,  but  the  Soviets  know  this  is 
opportune  ground  for  portraying  the  U.S.  president  as  the 

villain. 

Mr.  Reagan  has  fewer  points  to  score.  His  domestic  suppor¬ 
ters  will  cheer  him  for  not  submitting  to  the  Russians,  but  their 
support  is  guaranteed  in  any  case.  And  the  Democratic 
opposition,  aside  from  a  minority,  will  be  loath  to  court  public 
disfavour  by  criticizing  him  in  favour  of  the  Russians. 

Yet,  by  all  accounts,  sufficient  flexibility  on  arms  reductions 
was  shown  by  both  sides,  prior  to  the  final  collapse,  to  suggest 
that  after  the  dust  settles  they  will  look  again  at  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  that  did  emerge  at  Reykjavik. 

If,  as  reported,  Mr.  Reagan's  commitment  to  what  is  termed 
the  Strategic  Defence  Initiative,  was  the  sticking  point,  then  it 
would  seem  that  when  some  cold  and  clear  thinking  is  put  to 
bear,  room  for  maneuver  may  be  found.  For  that  programme  - 
a  search  for  a  space-based  defence  against  ballistic  missiles  -  is 
so  ambitious,  so  long-range,  and  so  distant  from  realization  - 
that  its  bearing  on  the  nuclear  arms  balance  is,  at  best, 
theoretical. 

Soviet  spokesmen  themselves  admitted  as  much,  speaking 
derisively  of  Mr.  Reagan’s  pipe  dream  of  a  nuclear  “astro¬ 
dome”  shield.  If  it  is  a  pipe  dream,  why  did  Mr.  Gorbachev 
make  suspension  of  the  programme  an  ultimate  condition  for 
all  the  other  elements  of  an  agreement? 

It  was  this  that  Mr.  Reagan  apparently  could  not  understand 
and  could  not  accept.  In  the  American  view,  this  indicated  that 
Mr.  Gorbachev  either  lacked  serious  intention  or  was  duplici¬ 
tous. 

SDI  may  not  be  a  pipe  dream,'  but  it  is  also  not  a  threat  that 
can  be  easily  entered  into  nuclear  calculations,  for  this  and 
probably  the  next  generation.  For  Mr.  Reagan  personally, 
against  considerable  domestic  opposition,  it  represents  a 
commitment  to  ultimately  nullify  nuclear  weaponry,  and, 
failing  that,  to  launch  the  American  economy  to  a  new 
technological  level  similar  to  what  was  achieved  by  the  space 
programme.  A  Russian  veto  here  would,  in  his  view;  be  a  veto 
on  America's  technological  future. 

Precisely  because  the  implications  of  the  programme  are  so 
-remote,  there  were  those  who  believed  Mr.  Reagan  was 
deploying  it  merely  as  a  negotiating  gambit  for  nuclear  arms 
reductions. 

The  failure  of  the  Reykjavik  summit  raises  the  question, 
therefore,  of  why  the  Soviets  made  suspension  of  SDI  research 
their  principal  demand.  Is  it,  as  some  have  suggested,  jfrat  they 
are  proceeding  with  their  own  SDI  research,  and  view  it  as  the 
key  to  the  nuclear  balance  in  the  future  -  a  key  they  fear  the 
Americans  can  find  first?  Or  is  it  that  they  believe  deadlock  at 
Reykjavik,  with  attendant  propaganda  successes,  will  position 
them  better  if  and  when  another  round  of  talks  takes  place  with 
this  U.S.  president  or  the  next?  Or,  simply  was  Reykjavik 
another  display  of  Soviet  paranoia? 

The  answers  will  remain  hidden  behind  the  walls  of  the 
Kremlin,  at  least  until  Mr.  Gorbachev  decides  conclusively  that 
without  a  nuclear  arms  control  agreement  with  the  U.S.  the 
Soviet  economy  and  Soviet  society  will  continue  to  stagnate. 


SUMMIT 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

Arbatov,  who  earlier  in  the  day 
had  told  reporters  that  the  Soviets 
had  made  the  U.S.  negotiators  a 
“historic  offer  of  enormous  propor¬ 
tions  on  nuclear  arms,”  said  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  Saturday's  all- 
night  meeting  of  the  working  group 
on  arms  control,  in  which  he  had 
participated,  the  Soviet  negotiators 
had  left  feeling  “not  enthusiastic, 
but  not  utterly  pessimistic  either.” 

He  said  that  during  the  following 
day's  talks,  tentative  agreements 
were  reached  on  such  issues  as 
Intermediate-range  nuclear  missiles 
in  Europe  (INF)  and  on  nuclear 
testing,  but  that  the  entire  package 
had  fallen  apart  over  Reagan’s  insist¬ 
ence  on  continuing  the  intensive  re¬ 
search  and  development  of  his 
Strategic  Defence  Initiative  (SDI). 

The  disappointing  denouement  of 
the  summit  came  after  hours  of 
steadily  rising  expectations,  as 
Reacan  and  Gorbachev  held  an  un¬ 
scheduled  fourth  meeting  at  Hofdi 
House  which  lasted  nearly  four 
hours.  Before  the  start  of  the  meet¬ 
ing.  Reagan’s  press  secretary  told 
reporters  that  Reagan  and  Gor¬ 
bachev  had  “made  progress  on  a 
wide  range  of  arms  control  issues,” 
but  noted  that  Reagan  was  “hanging 
tough”  on  a  number  of  issues,  in¬ 
cluding  SDI. 

In  appearances  here  after  the  sum¬ 
mit,  both  leaders  stressed  how  close 
they  had  come  to  a  historic  package 
deal  to  end  the  arms  race  before  the 
whole  deal  foundered  over  SDI-  In  a 
press  conference  with  foreign  jour¬ 
nalists.  Gorbachev  said  of  the  Reyk¬ 
javik  talks.  “This  has  been  a  failure. 


and  a  failure  when  we  were  very 
close  to  a  historic  agreement.”  He 
said  the  two  sides  had  agreed  on 
cutting  strategic  weapons  by  SO  per 
cent  and  on  the  complete  elimina¬ 
tion  of  Soviet  and  U.S.  medium- 
range  missiles  in  Europe,  but  stres¬ 
sed  that  “it  would  have  taken  a 
madman”  to  accept  Reagan's  condi¬ 
tions  on  SDI. 

In  a  more  conciliatory  vein.  Gor¬ 
bachev  stressed  that  the  Soviet  Un¬ 
ion  is  not  withdrawing  its  proposals, 
and  urged  the  U.S.  Congress  and 
public  opinion  to  override  the  presi¬ 
dent  on  the  SDI  issue. 

Just  before  departing  Iceland  for 
Washington,  Reagan  told  a  wildly 
cheering  audience  of  military  fami¬ 
lies  at  a  U.S.  airbase  at  Keyflavik, 
“The  Soviet  Union  insisted  that  we 
sign  an  agreement  that  would  deny 
to  me  ana  to  future  presidents  for  10 
years  the  right  to  develop,  test  and 
deploy  a  defence  against  nuclear 
missiles  for  the  people  of  the  free 
world.  This  we  could  not  and  will  not 
do.” 

Reagan  explained  that  be  had 
offered  Gorbachev  “a  10-year  delay 
in  deployment  of  SDI  in  exchange 
for  the  complete  elimination  of  all 
ballistic  missiles  from  the  respective 
arsenals  of  both  nations.” 

In  comment  to  U.S.  reporters  af¬ 
ter  the  collapse  of  the  talks.  Secret¬ 
ary  of  State  George  Shultz  sad  the 
two  sides  had  approached  “a  satis¬ 
factory  manner  of  addressing  region¬ 
al  issues,  humanitarian  concerns, 
and  a  variety  of  bilateral  matters. . 
(see  page  3).  Bat  discord  over  SDI 
had  aashed  hopes  for  agreement  on 
any  issue. 


Join  TWAs 


A  SPECTRE  stalks  the  corridors  of 
the  Jewish  Agency  and  the  World 
Zionist  Organization,  arousing  hys¬ 
terical  cries  of  horror  and  disgust 
from  the  right  wing.  The  apparition 
is  the  ‘Green  Line,'  maridng  the 
armistice  lines  agreed  upon  be¬ 
tween  Israel  and  her  neighbours  in 
1949. 

The  Herutniks  and  their  even 
more  chauvinistic  rivals  thought  they 
had  laid  this  grisly  ghost  to  rest 
forever  by  simply  denying  its  exist¬ 
ence.  But  it  has  been  rescued  from 
oblivion  by  Nissim  Zviii,  a  Labour 
representative  on  the  Executive  of 
the  Jewish  Agency  and  .head  of  its 
Settlement  Department,  who  in¬ 
tends  to  publish  a  settlement  map 
showing  the  Green  Line  after  an 
almost  20  year  absence  from  official 
maps  of  Israel. 

Zvili’s  department,  which  is  re- 
ponsible  for  settlement  between  the 
sea  and  the  unmentionable  Green 
Line,  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
Settlement  Division  of  the  World 
Zionist  Organization,  headed  by 
Mattityahu  (“Matti”)  .  Drobles,  of 
Herat,  who  looks  after  settlement  in 
Judea,  Samaria  and  the  Gaza  Strip. 
Why  two  departments?  Settlement 
on  one  side  of  the  Green  Line  is  no 
more  and  no  less  Zionist  than  on  the 
other,  of  course,  but  to  get  fell 
income  tax  rebates  in  the  United 
States,  Jewish  Agency  contributions 
must  not  be  usedfor  activities  in  the 
areas  that  were  taken  over  by  Israel 
after  the  Six-Day  War. 

The  American  tax  authorities 
thus,  dictate  the  organization  of  the 
Zionist  movement. 

WHEN  I  was  working  on  the  1968 
edition  of  Facts  about  Israel ,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Foreign  Ministry  and 
the  Government  Press  Office,  the 
order  came  down  from  above:  no 
Green  Line  must  appear  on  the  map 
attached  to  the  handbook.  It  must 
show  only  the  cease-fire  lines, 
stretching  from  the  Suez  Canal  to  the 
Golan  Heights  and  along  the  Jordan 
River,  for  the  government  hadproc- 
laimed  that,  after  the  defeat  of  Egyp¬ 
tian,  Syrian  and  Jordanian  aggres¬ 
sion,  the  armistice  agreements  were 
null  and  void. 


AMERICAN  aliva  to  Israel  has 
been  handicapped  by  the  failure  to 
find  a  way  for  American  Jews  to 

Sr  their  skills  and  experience  to 
active  and  challenging  jobs  in 
1.  There’s  no  easy  way  to  get 
them  into  die  mainstream  of  Israel's 
business  life.  But  if  a  structure  were 
created  to  ease  their  way  into  the 
Israeli  economic  scene,-  there  would 
be  a  doable  dividend,  both  in  greater 
aliya  and  a  stronger  Israeli  economy. 

Getting  more  American  com¬ 
panies  to  open  factories  in  Israel  is 
one  way.  It  is  good  to  know  that 
Motorola  is  planning  to  open  a  fac¬ 
tory  in  Arad,  and  Vishay  Intertech¬ 
nology  in  Dhnona.  This  will  bring 
American  technical,  administrative 
and  management  personnel  to 
Israel,  and  Inave  no  doubt  that  some 
-  perhaps  many  -  will  stay . 

Israel  also  needs  a  vehicle  for 
bringing  retired  U.S.  executives  to 
work  on  production,  marketing  and 
management  problems  in  Israel. 
This  will  give  a  real  raison  d'etre  for 
aliya  to  people  who  cannot  see  them¬ 
selves  as  new  immigrants. 

What  Israel  must  do,  in  short,  is  to 
provide  opportunities  for  American 
Jews  to  find  jobs  in  their  fields  -  not 
necessarily  as  immigrants.  Let's  get 
them  over  here  first.  There  will  be  an 
inevitable  spillover  in  aliya  as  they 
make  friends,  get  involved,  find 
mares. 


tension  of  Israeli  law  to  East  .  jefu- 


This,  of  course,  was  a  political 
decision.  Although  Levi  Eshkol's 
government  did  not  claim  the  entire 
area  west  of  the  Jordan  River,  and 
was  prepared  for  territorial  com¬ 
promise  as  part  of  a  peace  settle¬ 
ment,  it  declared  that  Israel  would 
not  return  to  the  Green  line  and 
would  insist  on  borders  which  would 
safeguard  the  country’s  security. 

The  government  Bureau  of  Statis¬ 
tics  also  obeyed  the  official  rating.. 
Henceforth,  the  Green  Line  did  not 
appear,  as  such,  on  fee  map  attached 
to  fee  annual  Statistical  Abstract. 
Instead,  it  showed  three  new  dis¬ 
tricts:  the  Golan  Heights,  Judea  and 
Samaria,  and  the  Gaza  Strip  and 
Sinai.  However,  the  western  bound¬ 
aries  of  “Judea  and  Samaria,”  were 
identical  with  the  Green  Line  in 
these  areas,  although  both  Samaria 
(which  was  an  official  district  under 
the  British  Mandatory  regime)  and 
Judea  had  extended  in  the  past  as  far 
as  the  Mediterranean.  Thus, 
although  these  are  authentic  histor¬ 
ical  ana  geographical  terms,  we  app¬ 
ly  them  today  only  to  those  parts  of 
fee  areas  east  of  fee  theoretically' 
non-existent  Green  Line. 

When  we  come  to  the  statistical 
tables,  however,  thing  get  curiouser 
and  curiouser.  The  1971  edition,  for 
instance,  opened  its  first  chapter 
with  Table  A/1  which  gives  both  the 
44  Area  of  the  State  of  Israel  -  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  cease-fire  lines  1967”  and 
the  “Area  of  Israel  according  to  fee 
armistice  border  line  1949.”  These 
are  followed  by  separate  figures  for 
the  area  according  to  the  armistice 
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tines  and  the  area  of  “the  adminis¬ 
tered  territories.” 

This  statistical  tribute  to  official 
policies,  however,  did  not  last.  To¬ 
day,  Table  A/1  no  longer  gives  total 
area  within  the  1967  cease-fire  lines, 
but  is  headed:  “Area  of  Districts, 
Sub-districts  and  Natural  Regions.” 
It  begins  with  the  line  “Land  Area  - 
Total,”  defined  in  a  footnote  in  fee 
1985  edition  as  “Area  of  Israel.. .ac¬ 
cording  to  1949  armistice  lines  and 
international  border  wife  Egypt;  in¬ 
cluding  East  Jerusalem”  (for  some 
reason  the  Golan  Heights  are 
ignored  in  the  note,  though  fee  area 
is  included  among  the  districts).  It  is 
not  only  a  question  of  footnotes:  the 
book  devotes  26  chapters  and  696 
pages  to  Israel  inside  the  Green 
Line,  with  one  chapter  and  55  pages 
for  “Judea,  Samaria  and  the  Gaza 
District.” 

THIS  distinction  between  fee  area 
feat  stretches  from  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  to  fee  Green  Line,  which  we 
may  call  for  fee  sake  of  brevity 
“Israel  proper,”  and  the  part  of  the 
historic  Land  of  Israel  that  ties  be¬ 
tween  fee  Green  line  and  the  River 
Jordan  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  a 
foonote  in  fee  official  Statistical  Ab¬ 
stract.  it  represents  a  reality  of  life 
and  law. .  .  .... 

Everyone  living  in  Israel  proper, 
whether  Jew  or  Arab,  is  subject  to 
Israeli  law,  as  interpreted  by  the 
Courts,  and  enjoys  the  protection  of 
the  democratic  system.  He  has  a  vote 
in  parliamentary  and  local  govern¬ 


ment  elections  and,  therefore,  has  a 
voice,  through  bis  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives.  in  all  matters  afiectinghis 
daily  life.  He  can  join  a  political 
part?  of  fais  choice  and  demonstrate 
in  defence  of  -  his  interests;  he  is 
’-gaily  entitled  to  buy  a  house  or  rent 
a  room  or  a  flat  anywhere  in  the 
country,  even  if  Israeli  Arabs  may 
encounter  difficulties  due  to  social 
prejudice.  ' 

;  -  Arabs  in  J  udea,  Samaria  or  Gaza, 
on  the  other  hand,  live  under  Jorda¬ 
nian  or  Egyptian  law.  respectively, 
modified  by  .  military  government 
edicts  which  they  cannot  challenge 
democratically,  they  cannot  form 
political  parties;  they  have  no  say' 
whatsoever  in  the  future  of  fee  coun- 
try  in  which  they  live.  It  is  10  years . 
since  they  were  permitted  to  elect 
their  own  local  authorities.  An  Arab 
on  fee  wrong  side  of  the  Green  Line 
cannot  even  stay  the  night  on  the 
other  side  without  special  permis¬ 
sion.  If  an  act  of  violence  is  commit¬ 
ted  against  Jews,  fee  adjoining  area 
may  be  placed  under  curfew;  if  an 
Arab  is  found  guilty  of  a  serious 
security  offence,  his  family's  home 
may  be  demolished  or  blocked  up. 

It  may  be  argued  that  these  mea¬ 
sures,  or  some  of  them,  are  justified  . 
in  order  to  safeguard  Israels  secur¬ 
ity.  However,  the  point  here  is  that 
fee  boundary  between  “Israel  prop¬ 
er"  and  the  area  under  military  gov¬ 
ernment,  in  which  fee  entire  fabric 
of  life  is  so  radically  different,  is  the 
Green  Line,  as  modified  by  the  ex- 


;  Moshe  Negbi,  the  KoLYisrael  legd 
affairs  correspondent,  showed  in  a. 
recent  programme,  the.  rfiatinction  ’ 
between  fee  two  area*  ‘has  been 
confirmed  by  .  the.  High  pputt  of 
Justice.  .  "y;  .  ... 

If  the  Israeli  government  has  de¬ 
cided,  for  reasons  of  policyr  not  fo 
show  fee  Green  _  Line  in  official 
maps,  its  ruling  is  binding  on  its 
employees,  but  anyone  else  ir  enti¬ 
tled  to  publish  a  map  indicating  any, 
geographical  features  he  pleases. 
Zvmbas  an  obvious  reason  for  show¬ 
ing  the  Green  Line  on  a  settlement 
map  issued  by  bis  department:  it 
-marks  the  bounds  of  his  responsibili¬ 
ties.  .... 

All  the  fuss. abbut  fee  matter  is . 
part  of  a  continuing  campaign  by  fee 
right  wing  to  convince  fee  public  that, 
their  ideology  is  fee  only  pure  Zion-' 
ism.  even  at  fee  cost  of  covering  up 
fee  plan  facts  of  life  in  this  countfy- 
It  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass 
unchallenged. 

.  There  is  nothing  sacred  aboiittfie 
1949  armistice  lines,  which; 
according  to  the  agreements  them¬ 
selves,  were  not  recognized  ,  as  cfe-; 
finirive  boundaries:  But  both  Weiz- 
marm  and  Ben-Gurion  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  conclude  peace,  with  the- 
Arabs,  even  at  the  cost  of  giving  njp 
part  of  fee  historic  Land  of  Israeli 
and  they  should  be  gopd  enough. 
Zionists  for  all  of  us. 

Whatever  may  be  the  permanent : 
solution  of  fee  Arab- Jewish  conflict 
in  this  country,  nothing  is  galnedby 
hiding  our  heads  hi  the  sand.  Thisasa ' 
land  of  two  peoples,  each  of  which, 
has  its  national  interests  and'  its 
national  aspirations.  Only  if  w&  rec-: 
ognize  the  facts  -  geographical,-  so-: 
dal,  political  and  national  -  can 
there  be  any  hope  that  one  day.  we. 
may  reach  a  peace  settlement  feat; 
will  satisfy  the  legitimate  alms  and , 
desires  of  each.  " 

Misha  Louvish  is  a  Jerusalem-based- 
translator  and  writer.  • 


To  boost  aliya  and  the  economy 


High  priority  should  be  given  to  an 
“Israel  Entrepreneur  Centre.” 
Many  Israelis  are  concerned  by  a 
new  form  of  “brain  drain”  -  fee 
emigration  of  many  Israeli  engineers 
and  scientists  who  cannot  fma  capit¬ 
al  to  start  their  own  high-tech 
businesses  at  home.  Their  need  for 
capital  cannot  now  be  satisfied  ' 
through  regular  channels.  A  prog¬ 
ramme  in  Israel  to  provide  equity- 
funding  for  emerging  companies  will 
be  risky,  but  the  rewards  could  be 
great.  Here  government  funds  might 
be  matched  by  capita]  from  Amer¬ 
ican  investors. 

THE  NEED  to  boost  Israel's  eco¬ 
nomy  is  underscored  by  Under¬ 
secretary  of  Stale  for  Economic 
Affairs  W.  Allen  Wallis  who  pre¬ 
dicted  recently  that  Israel  might  re¬ 
ceive  SI  billion  less  in  U.S.  assist¬ 
ance  next  year  than  this.  He  further 
warned  that  fee  Gramm-Rudman 
Law  could  take  another  deep  slice 
out  of  the  package  the  U.S.  normally 
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provides  to  IsraeL  The  answer  lies  in 
affirmative  action  by  American  Jews 
in  fee  form  of:  buying  more  Israeli 
products;  expanding  investments  in 
Israel;  increasing  exports  from  Israel 
to  the  U.S.;  providing  new  technolo¬ 
gy  to  Israeli  companies;  encouraging 
research  and  development  projects 
in  Israel;  and  stepping  up  tourism  to 
Israel. 

t  The  goal  is  to  help  Israel  reach  SI  1 
'billion  in  exports  fry  1990,  thus 
attaining  economic  independence. 
To  reach  that  goal,  American  Jewish 
individuals  and  institutions  should 
undertake  these  projects: 

•  We  need  to  create  a  strong  con¬ 
sumer  interest  in  buying  Israeli  pro¬ 
ducts  m  our  retail  stores.  Too  few 
American  Jews  have  made  the  com¬ 
mitment  to  ask  for  and  buy  Israeli 
foods,  wines,  furniture  and  apparel 
on  a  year-round  basis.  A  nationwide 
effort  is  needed  to  increase  imports 
into  the  U.S.  of  such  Israeli  pro¬ 
ducts.  A  Shoppers'  Guide  that  lists 
Israeli  products  now  being  sold  in 


THE  ENEMY  WITHIN 


To  die  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir.  -  Professor  Reuven  Hara- 


“God  has  given  us  undeistanding  so 
feat  we  should  use  it”  and  so  feat  we 


mer's  article  of  October  6,  “The  draw  wisdom  from  fee  ages  as  well, 
enemy  within.”  left  me  with  great  ]  wonder  why,  in  all  honesty, 
confusion,  wondering  who  is  “the  Hammer  does  not  say  what  I  sense 
enemy  within,”  Professor  Hammer  he  really  wants:  official  recognition 
or  those  he  is  supposed  to  be  attack-  forthe  Conservative  rabbinate.  That 
P&-  would  be  democracy. 

Does  he  think  feat  he- will  solve  I  suggest  a  few  practical  steps  to 
the  problems  that  trouble  him  by  achieve  that  end. 
saying  “The  continued  degradation  1.  Bring  a  few  hundred  thousand 
of  the  Jewish  tradition  by  those  who  Jews  of  his  persuasion  as  fee  Ortho- 
aspire  to  be  its  spokesmen,  but  turn  <fox  have  done, 
to  primitive  coercion ...  ignoring  the  2.  Have  his  seminary  give  valid 


piumuvc  wxrouu ...  ignoring  me  z.  Have  his  seminary  give  valid 
true  nature  of  Halacha  and  its  pro-  semicha  ordination,  whicn  it  does 


cesses”?  Are  these  not  statements 
that  lead  to  “the  polarization  of  our 
populations,  creating  hatred  which  is 
self-des  tractive”? 

Then  Professor  Hammer  veers  to 
other  assertions:  “Materialism 


not  give  to  its  graduates.  I  know  of 
no  Conservative  rabbi  qualified  by 
his  own  school  to  decide  On  kosher 
and  non-kosher. 

3.  Have  his  man  stand  in  fee 
examinations  of  fee  chief  rabbinate 


emerges  as  fee  basic  motivation  of  as  do  Orthodox  rabbis. 


those  who  claim  to  be  idealists.  ”  Of 
whom  does  he  speak?  Maybe  fee 
kibbutz  movements?  He  even 
attacks  “fee  ordinary  citizen  who 
seems  to  delight  in  turning  Israel  into 
an  imitation  of  American  popular 
culture,  without  inritiring  fee  Amer¬ 
ican  passion  for  freedom,  human 
rights  and  democracy.”  What  are  his 
yardsticks  for  measuring  tins  pas¬ 
sion?  I  think  Israel  surpasses  Amer¬ 
ica  in  concern  for  “freedom,  human 
rights  and  democracy.” 

Then,  Professor  Hammer  prop¬ 
ounds  “The  Answer”  -  “A  humanis¬ 
tic  Jewish  culture  and  society.  ” 


Then  we  can  debate  fee  validity  of 
a  “historical  approach  to  Judaism” 
which,  alas,  is  rapidly  declining  and 
which  is.  according  to  Hammer,  in 
need  of  secularist  support. 

Rabbi  SIMON  A.  DOLCIN 
Jerusalem.  _ 

OBJECTIVE  VIEW 
OF  CHRISTIAN  LIFE 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir.  -  On  September  26.  The  Jeru¬ 
salem  Post  Magazine  published  the 
article,  “Call  to  Order,"  by  Haiin 
Shapiro.  I  would  tike  to  congratulate 
The  Jerusalem  Poston  this  excellent 


Shades  of  Mordecai  Kaplan's  “Juba-  artidc.  as  wefl  as  the  pictures  (espe- 
ism  without  supernaturalism”  -  dally  the  cover  picture).  I  think  it 
plant  atheism.  Hammer,  however,  gives  your  readers  a  really  good 
apparently  does  believe  in  a  Divine  insight  into  one  of  fee  sectors  of 
will  wife  man  created  in  the  image  religious  life  in  Jerusalem. 


will  wife  man  created  in  the  image 
of  God.  By  his  definitions,  however, 
ail  would  do  well  to  be  in  the  image 
of  Reuven  Hammer. 

He  is  apparently  unfamiliar  wife 
the  wealth  of  halacfaic  response  on 
today’s  needs  which  reflect  that 


insight  into  one  of  fee  sectors  of 
religious  life  in  Jerusalem. 

The  article  is  written  in  a  very 
constructive  spirit  and  I  think  l  ex¬ 
press  the  gratitude  of  many  for  such 
an  objective  view  of  Christian  life. 

Msgr.  Dr.  RICHARD  MATHES, 
Jerusalem.  Charge  of  die  Holy  See 


OFAKIM 

RECREATION  PARK 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  -  Following  Liora  Model's 
artidc,  “Ofakim  perks  up”  (October 
6),  I  would  tike  to  inform  your 
readers  of  a  new  project  developed 
by  Hadassab,  the  Women’s  Zionist 
Organization  of  American,  and  the 
Jewish  National  Fund:  Hadassah’s 
Ofakbn  "Recreation  Park.  This  is  a 
three-year  project  which  will  be 
completed  in  1988.  The  park  covers 
hundreds  of  dunams  around  Ofakim 
and  will  change  fee  desert  environ¬ 
ment  to  green.  Thousands  of  trees, 
large  areas  of  grass,  playground 
equipment  and  picnic  areas  are  now 
in  the  process  of  being  planted  and 
built. 

..  .  EUHACOHEN. 

The  Hadassah  Council  in  Israel 
Jerusalem. 

ROTATION 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Si r,  -  Thinking  of  the  current 
rotation  and  the  intense  activity  of 
our  outgoing  prime  minister,  one  is 
reminded  -  with  no  political  con¬ 
notation  -  of  the  tiraerick: 

There  was  an  old  man  of  Japan 
Who  wrote  verses  that  never 
would  scan 

When  asked  to  say  why 
He  would  amply  reply; 
I-try-to-get-as-many-words-imo- 
’  fee-last-tine-as-I-possibly-can! 

„  ,  ZVl  TABOR 

Jerusalem. 


Gurdjieff 

Ouspensky 

Centre 

052-78423 


retail  stores  across  fee  country  has 
recently  been  published.  Every  Jew¬ 
ish  household  should  have  a  copy. 

•  We  need  to  convince  American 
Jewish  executives  feat  it  is  to  their 
business  advantage  to  raise  their 
corporate  flags  in  Israel.  Opportuni¬ 
ties  exist  for  American  companies  to 
operate  profitably  in  Israel  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  broad  Free  Trade  Agree¬ 
ment  (FTA)  entered  into  between 
tfre  U.S.  and  IsraeL  We  eeed  to  tell 
American  manufacturers  that  'by 
opening  a  plant  in  Israel,  they  can 
sell  the  products  made  in  that  plant 
duty-free  in  Europe  and  in  die  U.S. 
This  arrangement  -  unique  in  the 
history  of  U.S.  foreign  trade- offers 
great  opportunities  for  American 
companies. 

•  We  must  promote  Israel  as  a 
source  of  supply  for  U-S-  companies. 
Many  American  firms  are  looking 
for  new  opportunities  to  purchase 
components  or  entire  products 
abroad.  Israel  has  the  manufacturing 
capacity,  skilled  manpower,  and  the 
duty-free  FTA  to  serve  as  an  ideal 
centre  for  manufacturing  compo¬ 
nents  or  finished  products  Tor  Amer¬ 
ican  companies. 

•  We  need  to  encourage  American, 
Jewish  organizations  to  become 
actively  involved  in  fee  task.  Syna¬ 
gogues,  federations,  women's 
groups  and  Zionist  organizations 
should  be  epcouraged  to  add 
another  dimension  to  their  work  - 
helping  to  strengthen  the  economy 
of  Israel.  Here  fee  Conference  of 
Presidents  of  Major  American  Jew¬ 
ish  Organizations,  wife  Knfa  to  reli- 


gious  and  secular  bodies,  has  a  key  1 
role.  Its  new  chairman,  Morris  ' 
Abram,  has  said  that  Israel’s  eco^  ' 
nomy  will  be  among  his  highest 
priorities.  But  he  needs  fee  coopprai  - 
tion  of  fee  conference's  40  member 
organizations,  particularly  in  fee 
task  of  creating  a  getiuiune  demand 
for  Israeli  products.  — 

•  Federations,  should  add  an  *fin- 
dustrial  component”  to  their  Prqjefa  ■: 
Renewal  programmes.  Many-of  fee 
social  problems  confronting  thosein 
Project  Renewal  areas  in  Israel  - 
would  disappear  if  they;  had  jobs;; 
Federations  that  have  generously 
“adopted”  towns  and  neighbour-  - 
hoods  under  Project  Renewal 
should  work  to  attract  hometown 
firms  to  open  plants  in  precisely; 
those  areas -where  they. are  commit-. 

50 ‘Project  Reue^^^^muhities 
were  each  able  to  attract  just- one 
hometown  firm  to  open  a  plant  iti  :  ' 
farael,  the  benefit  would  be  substan-  .  j 
rial- and  enduring.  r 

•  An  “farad  Mutual  Fund”  giving  - 
Americans  an  opportunity  to  buy 
shares  in  a  group  of  faraeli  com-  - 
panics  could  offer  investors  the^  • 
potential  for  profit  and  help  Israeli  '  , 
companies  raise  capital.  Some  20  ; 
Israeli  firms  are  listed  on  fee  New  L~ 
York  and  American  Stock  Ex- . 
changes  and  over-the-counter,  and  . 
more  are  coming.  I  believe  many  - 
Americans  -  Jews  and  non- Jews  - 
would  invest  in  an  Israeli  mutual  ii 
fund  that  was  well  managed  and  iu 
offered  investors  an  opjportunity  to 
participate  in  Israel’s  high-tech  and  : 
other  growing  industries. 

There  is  a  vast  untapped  potential  ,r 
to  help  farad  achieve  economic  self-  i' 
reliance.  American  Jews  will  oommit  , 
themselves  to  affirmative  action  on 
behalf  of  Israel's  economy  -  if  only  : 
Israel  and  Jewish  communal  lead¬ 
ership  in  the  U.S.  will  show  them  - 
how. 

The  writer  is  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  for  Economic  Growth  of  IsraeL 


NAVEH-AVIVIM  in  Tei  Aviv 
NAVEH-AMIR1M  in  Herzfiya 


Main  Office:  S3  Ariosoroff  SL,  Tel  Aviv,  TeL 241766. 
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$37.-  flights  in  the  USA 


"  re 


Fly  TWA  ip  America  and  you  can  take  art)  TWAIbeh?  In  America  for  only 
$37.-  What  a  bargain1  From  the  furthest  North  lo  deepest  South.  East 
Coast  to  West  Coast  It's  all  yours!  Tickets  are  valid  (or  lUghli  between 
Ih, November  jOSOand  3!«  March1Q37  Travel  must  be  completed  by  15th  April 
Choqse  from  a  mmemum  of  lour.  to  a  maximum  of  six.  and  you  need  to 
purchase  them  seven  daw  in  advance 


_ _ THo 

And  real  American  service  all  the  way!  rz. _ V 

*  **  Veat  American  rervtee  you'U  Set  Afl  .  fee  ;  « 


^  rrWnUW31  W  WC0f0« 

^  ^  m*hc  85  muchasywir  holiday. 

TWA  on  0>6*I2>2  or  see  your  Travel  Agent  lor  fag  details 


Leading  tiie  way  to  the  UsM H 
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